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PEEFACE. 



As this Kttle work differs, in some respects, from 
others of the kind, a few words of explanation 
may be needed. The principle on which it is 
written is to dwell chiefly on those points which 
may be seen in a map ; and thus greater promi- 
nence has been given to the description of moun- 
tains, rivers, and towns, than to other branches of 
geography, though these other branches have not 
been neglected. Thus the different countries 
dealt with have generally been considered under 
three heads : — ^the surface and minerals, including 
also remarks on the climate and natural produc- 
tions ; the rivers and chief towns, with the indus- 
trial pursuits of the people; the coast line and 
commerce. Whatever may be objected to this 
mode of treatment, the author is confident that 
by following it out pupils will obtain a clearer 
and more accurate knowledge of the le^V ^"^ea- 
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tials of geography than can be obtained by the 
ordinary methods. 

To follow out this plan successfully, constant 
use should be made of an Atlas; and not only 
should every place be found as it occurs, but 
piaps should be drawn regularly, and the places 
mentioned carefully inserted. If this method be 
pursued, there is very little doubt that, after 
going once through the book — which may be 
done by the upper classes of a good school in 
about a twelvemonth — the pupils will possess a 
fair knowledge of the outlines of geography. As 
much depends upon the kind of Atlas used, the 
author has great pleasure in recommending the 
" Atlas for Beginners," published by Messrs G. 
Philip & Son. This little work he had constantly 
by him w);iile writing the following pages, and 
it contains nearly every place mentioned. The 
maps are of a convenient size for drawing, and 
the price of the Atlas places it within the reach 
of every one. 

The main portion of the geography required 
from first-year's students in training colleges con- 
sists in their being able to describe in words, or 
draw a map of the several countries of Europe, 
and the different quarters of the globe ; together 
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with the coast lines of those countries. Now, as 
this is precisely the kind of geography given in 
these "Outlines/* it is hoped that first -year's 
students will find this a suitable text-book, espe- 
cially as it includes the geography of coast lines, 
which hitherto has only been published separately. 
At the same time, since there is nothing special 
in the geography required from first-year's stu- 
dents, this little work is offered also to middle- 
class schools, and to candidates preparing them- 
selves for Civil-Service Examinations. 

W. L. 

Durham, Maixh 1864. 
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INTEODUCTORY CHAPTER 

The earth is aii immense ball isolated in space. In form 
it is nearly a perfect sphere, being only slightly flattened 
at the poles ; and the irregularities upon its sturface bear 
no greater proportion to the whole mass than do the grains 
of dust upon a twelve-inch globe. The diameter of the 
earth is nearly 8000 miles, and its circumference is there- 
fore about 24,000 miles. It possesses two motions— a 
diurnal, or daily, motion round its own axis, and an 
annual, or yearly, motion round the sun. Its diurnal 
motion is the cause of day and night, and its annual mo- 
tion gives rise to the seasons— spring, summer, autumn. 
Mid winter. 

The entire surface of the earth contains an area of nearly 
200 million square miles, of which the land occupies 
Httle more than 50 millions, or about one-fourth ; of this 
land, again, about three-fourths lie to the north of the 
equator. If, however, we draw a great circle through the 
coast of Peru and the south of Asia, we divide the surface 
of the globe into two equal parts, one of which contains 
nearly all the land, and the other the greater portion of 
the water. And in connexion with this, it is curious to 
note that the British Islands lie near the centre of the 
terrestrial hemisphere, while New Zealand occupies the 
centre of the aqueous hemisphere. The terreatnsJL ^ot- 

A 
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tion of the globe is grouped into large masses called 
continents ; of these there are five — Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia. If, however, we suppose America 
to be made up of two continents joined together by the 
isthmus of Panama, then we have sis of these large divi- 
sions — three lying to the north and three to the south ; 
each group of three having certain characteristics in 
common, and presenting certain points of contrast with 
the members of the other group. The northern continents 
are all much indented, each terminates on the south in 
three peninsulas, and each has an archipelago, or group, of 
islands, attached to it. The southern continents are all 
compact in form and have few indentations ; they each 
terminate on the south in a single point, near which there 
is an island, or small group of islands ; and they each have 
a large bulge or deep bend on their western sides. 

The forms of the land masses, of course, determine the 
forms of the great oceans. Thus we find the Pacific is rather 
oval in form, but widens towards the south; the shape of 
the Indian Ocean is triangular, with the apex of the triangle 
split by the peninsula of Hindostan ; while the Atlantic, 
as Humboldt remarked, is valley-like in shape — the op- 
posite shores, seem, as it were, to correspond to each other. 

If we now turn our attention to the surface of the con- 
tinents we shall find also certain general principles at work. 
The six continents seem constructed on three different 
plans ; there is a similarity of structure in Europe and 
Asia, North and South America, Africa and Australia. In 
the first pair the chief mountain ranges run east and west ; 
in the second, north and south ; in the third, the moun- 
tain chains lie round the coast. Africa and Australia 
at one time seem to have contained large inland seas — the 
remains of which appear in the large shallow lakes of 
Central Africa, and the swamps and marshes which are 
found in the interior of Australia. Turning now to the 
other four continents, we find that they all rise gradually 
from the shores of the ocean towards the interior, to some 
point of highest elevation. This line of elevation is never 
in the centre, but nearer one side of the continent than the 
other; and from this circumstance result slopes un- 
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equal in length and inclination. In the Old World the long 
slope is always to the north, in the New World towards the 
east. In Europe and Asia the long chain of mountains 
which divides the two slopes extends, with but slight in- 
terruptions, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and is known 
under the various names, given to it in different parts, of 
Pyrenees, Alps, Balkans, Caucasus, Caspian, and Paropa- 
misan Mountains, Hindoo Koosh, and the Himalayas.' In 
America the division is formed by the Andes and Kocky 
Mountains. Upon the average the long slope is five times 
the length of the short one. 

It has been found that the absolute height of moun- 
tains is found to increase with the elevation of the table- 
lands on which they stand. Thus the plains of Siberia, 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains, have an elevation of 
about 380 feet, while the Altai chain has an altitude of 
11,000 feet ; further south, the plateau of Thibet rises 
14,000 feet above the sea-level, while the Himalayas in some 
peaks nearly reach 30,000 feet. We have mentioned that 
in the Old World the slopes are north and south ; in the 
New World east and west ; but in both worlds the two 
laws exert their influence. Thus in Europe and Asia, 
though the main slopes arc north and south, yet, com- 
mencing with the Himalaya Mountains, the elevation of 
the continents decreases to the east and west. In the New 
World again, besides the two great slopes, we find two 
secondary slopes to the north and south. The substance 
of the foregoing remarks on the elevation of the land 
masses has been summed up in these two : — 

1. Generally speaking, the elevations go on increasing 

from the poles to the tropical regions. The greatest 
elevations, however, are not at the equator, but in 
the neighbourhood of the tropics ; near the tropic of 
Cancer in the Old World, (the Himalayas, 27" north,) 
and near the tropic of Capricorn in the New World, 
(lirima, 23" south.) 

2. All the long and gentle slopes descend to the Atlan- 

tic ; all the short and rapid slopes to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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A very general opinion prevails that the average depth 
of the ocean is equal to the average elevation of the land : 
this, though only a supposition, is a very probable one. 
Considerable progress has been made of late years in 
ascertaining accurately the depth of the sea ; and the 
deepest part of the Atlantic is now thought to lie just 
south of the Great Banks of Newfoundland, where the 
depth does not exceed 25,000 feet. 

It has been already mentioned that the seasons depend 
upon the earth's annual motion. Owing to the position 
of the earth's axis while moving in its orbit, those parts of 
the earth which lie within the tropics receive the greatest 
share of the sim's rays, and are therefore the hottest parts 
of the globe. And as a general rule, it may be stated that 
the further distant any country is from the tropics, the 
colder will be its temperature. But there are many modi- 
iying influences which should be taken into account in con- 
sidering the climate of any place ; the principal of these 
are: — 1. The nature of the surface. 2. The presence of 
large bodies of water. 3. Oceanic currents. 4. Prevailing 
winds. 

Surface. — It is well known that the higher we ascend 
in the air the. colder it becomes, so that on the tops of 
many mountains, even in England, it is quite cold during 
the hottest day in summer ; but in such chains as the Alps, 
Andes, and ]£malayas, it is so cold on the tops of the 
mountains that their higher summits are clothed with 
perpetual snow. Indeed, it has been observed that an 
elevation of 350 feet makes a diflference in temperature of 
one degree Fahrenheit Now as this is about the same 
dMerence as would be felt in moving one degree nearer to 
the pole, we can understand that in ascending some of 
those high mountain chains which lie within the tropics, 
we might, in passing from the hot plains at the base, to 
the snow which crowns the summit, pass through the 
same gradations in temperature as we would in travelling 
from the equator to the poles. We have already men- 
tioned that as a rule land increases in elevation from the 
poles to the equator ; it will be seen that this must have a 
great effect in equalising temperature, and thus rendering 
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the globe more habitable than it would otherwise have 
been. 

Presence of Laegb Bodies op Water.-— Waterpossesses 
a more equable temperature than land. It does not be- 
come heated so rapidly, and cools more slowly. Hence 
water has not such a high temperature as land in sum- 
mer, nor does it fall so low in winter. And those countries 
which, owing to a large extent of coast, are much influ- 
enced by water, partake of its equable character. Thus 
we may account for the mild climate of the British Islands 
compared with the extreme climates of countries removed 
from the sea. Penzance in Cornwall, and Bamaid at the 
foot of the Altai mountains, in Siberia, are nearly upon the 
same parallel of latitude, and have both nearly the same 
mean temperature m summer, that is, about 60** Fahren- 
heit. But while the difference between the mean tempera- 
tures of summer and winter is only about 16° at Penzance, 
at Barnaul it is above 55^ As, also, evaporation is more 
abundant from the surface of water than from land, an- 
other effect of the presence of bodies of water is, that the 
climate of maritime countries is more humid than that 
of countries further inland ; and the moisture of the atmos- 
phere is shewn in the luxuriant verdure of such countries. 
From this cause Ireland gains its character and title of 
"Emerald Isle." 

Oceanic Currents owe their origin to the unequal 
temperature of the surface of the ocean. The waters within 
the tropics being more heated have less density than in 
other parts of the globe. Cold currents, therefore, flow in 
from the poles to restore equilibrium, and these necessitate 
return currents. There is thus a constant circulation of 
water from the poles to'the tropics, and back from the 
tropics to the poles. Tbis circulation is modified by the 
diurnal motion of the earth and the distribution of land, 
uid thus are produced the various oceanic currents: some 
of the principal of these we shall briefly mention. 

In the South Pacific a current is felt coming from the 
South Pole to Cape Horn. There it splits, and the two 
branches wash the coasts of South America,— the princi^ 
stream, called Humboldt's Cuirent, flowing aloiig\\i<^^^\» 
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coast. This current can be traced as far as the equator, 
and off Lima has a temperature 20° Fahrenheit below the 
waters of the neighbouring ocean. It then joins the 
great Equatorial Current which sweeps across the Pacific, 
and is broken up among the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. It reappears in the southern part of the Indian 
Ocean, and doubling the Cape flows northward as far 
as the Gulf of Guinea. Now crossing the Atlantic as an 
equatorial current, it sweeps round the shores of the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, and comes out at the 
Straits of Florida under the name of the Gulf Stream. Off 
Cape Hatteras the Gulf Stream spreads across the Atlantic, 
where a large portion of it turns southward ; and, having 
bathed the shores of Portugal and Africa, mingles its 
waters in the Gulf of Guinea with the equatorial current. 
Another portion proceeds to the north-east, carrying the 
warmth of southern regions to the shores of the British 
Islands and the coasts of Norway ; and it has been traced 
as far north as Spitzbergen. Three cold currents also 
enter the Atlantic from the north : one meets the Gulf 
Stream near North Cape; another flows down the east 
coast of Greenland; and a third, coming down Davis' 
Strait, washes the shores of Labrador and Newfoundland, 
and is felt as far south as New York. 

In the Pacific Ocean, there is also a northerly current 
similar to the Gulf Stream. It has its source in the Indian 
Ocean, and passes through the Strait of Malacca. Turn- 
ing north-east between Borneo and the coast of China, it 
flows northward along the east coast of Japan, and enters 
the Sea of Kamtchatka. A branch then passes through 
Behring^s Strait, but the greater portion sweeping past 
the Aleutian Islands, flows down the west coast of North 
America, bringing warmth to the shores of British Colum- 
bia. By the time it has reached California, it has lost 
much of its heat, and, in summer, imparts a refreshing 
coolness to the sea-breezes of that coast. No cold current 
has yet been traced as flowing through Behring's Strait ; 
but the Sea of Okhotsk gives birth to one which washes 
the western side of the Japan Islands, and flows south- 
ward along the eastern coast of Asia. 
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Winds. — The cause of winds is of the same nature as 
that of oceanic currents, and is owing to the unequal 
temperature of the atmosphere. Cold ciurents rush in 
from the poles to produce equilibrium in the rare- 
fied air of the tropics, and upper Betnm Winds flow 
back to the poles. This circulation is modified by the 
diurnal motion of the earth, and hence we have, in the 
northern hemisphere, cold north-east winds and warm 
south-west winds ; while within the tropics prevail the 
Trade Winds, which blow constantly from east to west 
Of course, in the southern hemisphere, the polar winds 
are from the ^ou^^ast, and the return current from the 
north-west. 

The direction of the winds is also modified by the dis- 
tribution of land, though not to such an extent as cur- 
rents are ; hence, in the Indian Ocean, instead of trade 
winds, we have Monsoons. During the summer months, 
the countries in Central and Southern Asia become 
greatly heated by the sun, and hence the air above these 
countries becomes greatly rarefied. This gives rise to 
the south-west monsoon, which, blowing from April till 
October, brings the cooler and denser air from the In- 
dian Ocean to produce equilibrium on the continent of 
Asia. During our winter months, the sun is south of the 
equator, and the plains of Southern Africa become heated : 
this causes a north-east monsoon, which prevails from 
October to April 

The trade winds and monsoons are regular winds; the 
former being also permanent, the latter periodical. Out- 
side the tropics the winds are variable, and are chiefly due 
to the conflict between the polar and return winds. As a 
general rule, the polar winds sweep across the continents, 
while the return winds travel along the oceans. Hence it is 
that the west coasts of continents are bathed by the warm 
south-west winds, while the east coasts are chilled by 
winds from the north-east But every place beyond the 
tropics is subject to each of those winds in turn, though 
in some places one prevails more than the other. The 
return wind is the chief rain wind in extra- tropical 
regions ; and thus countries on the weBteiu ^\&<& qI ^^/csiiVIv 
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nents have not only, as a rule, a warmer, but also a more 
humid climate than those Ijring further east. 

It will be seen, then, that although the climate of any 
place chiefly depends upon its distance from the equator, 
yet it maybe greatly modified by the elevation of its surface, 
by the presence of large bodies of water, and by oceanic 
and atmospheric currents. It follows, therefore, that the 
latitude of any place is by no means a true index of its 
temperature, and in consequence of this, isothermal lines 
have been constructed, which pass through places having 
the same mean annual temperature. We will briefly no- 
tice one or two of these lines, and thus illustrate their 
meaning and use. 

In the northern hemisphere, the isotherm oi 40°runfrfor 
some distance along the western shore of Eussian America. 
Hien from the neighbourhood of Sitka, sweeping south- 
east through the Hudson Bay territory, it touches Lake 
Superior, and passing through Quebec and Halifax, turns 
almost due north, owing to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream. To the north of Iceland it again bends to the 
south-east, and, passing through Drontheim and Moscow, 
sweeps across the Central Plateau of Asia. All the places 
we have mentioned, therefore, have the same mean annual 
temperature, and that temperature is 40° Fahrenheit. The 
isotherm of 60" passes from Vancouver's Island to New 
York, and then crossing the Atlantic, follows the course 
of the Gulf Stream, reaches the west coast of Ireland, and 
passes through Dublin and Loudoa Then turning south- 
ward, on reaching the Continent, it touches at Brussels 
and Vienna, and is continued through the Crimea into 
Asia, which it crosses almost in a straight line. The 
isotherm of 60** inthe northern hemisphere, passes through 
the Mediterranean ; in the southern hemisphere, it 
crosses the continent of South America near the mouth of 
the La Plata, bends northward in the Atlantic, till within 
the tropios, then turning south passes through Cape Town, 
touches on the southern coast of Western Australia, runs 
through Melbourne, and almost touches the northern ex- 
tremity of New Zealand. Within the tropics the modify- 
ing effects are not so evident, owing to the intense heat of 
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the sun ; hence there is not, upon the whole, any great 
divergence between the isotherms and the parallels of 
latitude. 

Plants depend for their very existence upon heat and 
moisture, hence their distribution depends on the variety 
of climates. Animals depend upon plants for food, and, 
like them, are also subject to climate. The development 
of animsd and vegetable life increases in energy and 
variety from the poles to the equator. This law, how- 
ever, is reversed with regard to marine animals ; for they 
increase, at least those of higher organization, both in size 
and number as we approach the poles. It has been 
noticed also, that animal life decreases in vigour as we 
recede from the coasts into the interior of continents ; for, 
as the climate is here less humid, vegetation is less abun- 
dant, and of course is less able to support the numerous 
tribes of animals which inhabit the maritime districts. 
But it may be remarked, that although in such cases 
animal life is less abundant, yet, in the arid plains of the 
interior, the individual forms of life are better developed, 
and of greater strength and beauty ; take, for example, the 
lion, which inhabits the interior of Africa. Animals also, 
as well as plants, are subject to a law of vertical distribu- 
tion. Thus, it has been said that the Himalayas, which, 
from their base to their summits, exhibit a temperature 
varying from the heat of the equator to the cold of the 
poles, present a succession of species similar to what a 
traveller would meet with in going from India to Kam- 
tchatka. 

It has been observed that, while a moist and warm 
climate is most suitable to vegetable life, a dry and hot 
climate brings animal life to greatest perfection. Hence, 
if we compare the organic productions of the Old and 
New Worlds, we shall find that while the latter is distin- 
guished for the luxuriance and leafiness of its vegetation, 
the former is remarkable for the beauty and strength of 
its animals. Thus, South America is the region of the 
palm trees, which are distinguished by their height and 
the abundance of their foliage ; while South Africa, with 
its stunted foliage, can support the rhmoc^io^ \^v^^ 
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potamus, and the giraffe. There are two classes of ani- 
mals, however, which, as they depend immediately upon 
vegetation and warmth for their very existence, come to 
great perfection in the New World— insects and reptiles. 
Nothing is so beautiful as the bright sparkling insect 
world of South America ; and nowhere are lizards, croco- 
diles, and serpents, larger and more numeroua On the 
other hand, it is in the Old World that spices — nutmeg, 
clove, and ginger — are brought to greatest perfection ; for 
these, and aromatic fruits in general, seem to require a 
dry hot climate in order that their juices and perfume 
may be perfectly elaborated. 

Man, although he is to some extent subject to the influ- 
ences of climate, differs from inferior animals in being 
able to live in all localities, under all climates, and at all 
altitudes to which organic life extends. Although both 
reason and revelation alike teach us that the human family 
have sprung from one pair, yet, from the dawn of history 
there have always been certain varieties in it, differing 
from each other, not only in colour and feature, but also 
in intellectual character. These varieties have, by some, 
been divided into five classes ; but it is more usual to 
speak of three great types — the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
and Ethiopian — ^while two other classes, the Malay and 
the American, may be looked upon as sub -varieties, 
which have arisen out of a combination of the other 
three. 

The Caucasian Type, of which an Englishman may be 
taken as a specimen, is divided into two great branches : 
— the Indo-European, which includes the Georgians, Per- 
sians, and Hindoos, with the greater portion of the na- 
tions of Europe; and the Syro- Arabian, including the 
Syrians, Arabs, and Modem Egyptians. Mongolian Type. 
— ^This branch, of which the Chinese may be regarded as 
a type, is deficient in imagination, but skilful in imita- 
tion. This branch is spread over the north and east of 
Asia, and ranges from 75° north latitude to 50° south. 
The Esquimaux, of North America, belong to this type. 
The Ethiopian.— The Negro affords us a good exampla 
The type is found in its purity in Central and Western 
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Africa ; and the Papuans, who inhabit New Quinea and 
the adjacent islands, are a subdivision of it. The Malay 
Bace. — ^This race seems to have sprung from a mixture of 
the Mongolian and Caucasian types, and is found in the 
Malay peninsula, in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and Mada- 
gascar. The aborigines of Australia are a variety of it 
The American Bace. — ^This race embraces the aborigines 
of North and South America, and seems also to be a 
variety of the Mongolian type. The American Indian 
may be taken as an example. 



PART I. 

THE BKITISH ISLANDS. 



CHAPTER L 

OBEAT BEITAIN:— THE SURPAOB, MTNERAIfl, OLIMATB, AND 
NATUEAL PEODUCnONS. 

The British Islands form a kind of archipelago lying 
on the north-west of Europe, and consist of two 
large islands — Great Britain and Ireland — with a num- 
ber of smaller adjacent islands. The whole group lies 
between the parallels of 60'' 49' and 49'' 53' north ; and 
between the meridians of 1° 46' east and 10" 36' west. 
Great Britain is bounded on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the east by the German Ocean ; on the south 
by the English Channel ; and on the west by the Atlantic, 
the North Channel, and the Irish Sea. The total area, 
including the adjacent islands, is about 88,000 square 
miles; and of this area, England and Wales occupy 58,000 
square miles, and Scotland, with its numerous islands, 
30,000 square miles. The population of England and 
Wales is about 20,000,000; that of Scotland about 
3,000,000. 

SuEFACB AND MiNEEALS. — ^In describing the surface of 
Great Britain, it seems natural to begin at the north ; we 
shall, therefore, commence with Scotland. For the pur- 
pose of more accurate description, we shall divide it into 
two parts by a line drawn from Stonehaven, through 
Crie^ to the mouth of the Clyde; these may be termed, 
respectively, the northern and southern divisions. In like 
manner the surface of England may be divided into the 
Pennine district, the Central district, the Chalk, and the 
Western districts. 

Northern Division, — This district is again subdivided 
by the valley of Glenmore^ through which has been 
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constructed the Caledonian Canal, connecting Moray 
Frith on the north-east with Loch Linnhe on the south- 
west. To the north of Glenmore the country consists 
of a rugged table-land, with an average elevation of 
1000 feet ; several isolated peaks, however, reach a much 
higher elevation. Mealfonrvonie, on the western shore of 
Loch Ness, is 2730 feet in height ; Ben Wyvis is 1000 feet 
higher ; while Ben Attow, to the west of Mealf ourvonie, 
rises 4000 feet above the sea-leveL The only level tracts 
in this part of Scotland are the plains of Cromarty and 
Caithness : the former embracing the level country round 
the shores of Moray Frith, the latter occupying about 
four-fifths of the county of Caithness. South of Glen- 
more are the Grampians, the principal chain of moun- 
tains in Scotland, and indeed in Great Britain. They 
stretch from the county of Aberdeen in a south-west 
direction, and terminate on the west coast of Argyleshire. 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in the British Islands, 
rises in a spur from the main chain, and attains an eleva- 
tion of 4400 feet. Near the northern extremity of the 
Grampians is the Cairngorm Ghx>up, where several 
peaks rise 4000 feet above the sea. One of these— Ben 
Macdni — has sometimes been considered the highest 
mountain in Scotland : it is about 4300 feet high. Near 
the other extremity of the chain, is the huge mountain 
mass called Ben Cmachan ; and to the north-west of it 
extends a dreary district known as the Moor of Rarmoch, 
To the south and east of the main chain of the Grampians 
are various other summits between 3000 and 4000 feet in 
height. Amongst these may be mentioned Ben Lomond 
and Ben Lawers. To the north of the Grampians there 
is a parallel chain of less elevation called the Monadh 
Leadh mountains. This part of Scotland does not abound 
in minerals. Granite is found in the neighbourhoods of 
Aberdeen and Peterhead ; slatem Argyleshire ; and marble 
in Sutherlandshire, and at Ballachufish, in the counties of 
Argyle and Inverness. 

Southern Division. — This district is more diversified than 
the other ; there are several hill ranges, though of incon- 
siderable elevation, with level plains Mid fertile valleys 
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between. like the other division, it is cut in two parts 
by a canal, which joins two deep inlets — the Friths of 
Forth and Clyde ; and each of these parts is again sub- 
divided by hill ranges. The Campsie Hills run from 
Dumbarton, on the Clyde, to Stirling, on the Forth ; on 
the other side of the river, the Ochills commence, and, 
running in the same direction, overspread the county of 
Fife ; while the Sidlaws, in Forfarshire, have the same 
north-easterly direction. Between the Ochills and Sid- 
laws on the south, and the Grampians on the north, 
stretches' the fertile plain of Strathmore. It extends from 
north-east to south-west for a distance of eighty miles, 
with a breadth varying from sixteen miles at its widest 
part to scarcely a mile at its northern extremity. The 
soil is well adapted for agriculture, and grain and pota- 
toes are produced in great abundance. The Carse of 
Gowrie^ along the northern shore of the Frith of Tay, 
may be looked upon as a branch of Strathmore. 

South of the Ochills and Campsie Hills, a level country 
stretches, with slight interruptions, as far south as the 
Cheviot and Lowther Hills. The Cheviots, on the bor- 
ders of England, commence near the second degree of 
west longitude, and run for some distance to the south- 
west. They are then continued westward under the 
name of Lowther or Lead Hills, and at Haxt Fell are 
joined by a low range from the north-east. The main 
chain continues in a zigzag direction to the south-west, 
and terminates on the shores of the North Channel, near 
Loch Ryan. The range which runs northward from Hart 
Fell is connected with the Mmrfoot and Lainmermuir 
Hills; which, running east and west, terminate on the 
east coast at St Abb's Head. Several summits in the 
Cheviots and Lowthers range between 2000 and 3000 feet 
in height. Among these may be mentioned Queensberry 
mil, Lowther Hill, and Black Larg. The hill called 
Oheviot lies on the English side of the Border, and is a 
round-topped summit with an elevation of 2668 feet. 
Caimsmuir in the west, and Criffel in the east of Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, are isolated peaks, 2600 and 1830 feet 
high respectively. From the western extrexxiit^ oi \\ife 
B 
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Muirfoot Hills the Fentlands run in a north-easterly 
direction, and terminate at Edinburgh in Arthui^s Seat. 
This crag has an elevation of 822 feet ; the highest peak 
in the range is about 1860 feet in elevation. 

Besides the level tracts already named, we have in this 
district the plain of Ayrshire, the basin of the Tweed, and 
the level strip of land lying on the northern shore of the 
Solway Frith. The minerals of southern Scotland are very 
valuable. A line drawn from the Frith of Tay to the Frith 
of Clyde, and another from St Abb's Head to Girvan, in 
Ayrshire, would include the great coal and iron district of 
Scotland. Valuable mines of lead are found in the Lowther 
Hills ; and copper is worked at Loch Tay, in Perthshire, 
and in some other parts. There are quarries of granite in 
Kirkcudbright, and good huilding-stone is abundant in 
many parts, but especially in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh. 

The Fejinine district includes that part of England 
which lies to the north of the fifty-third parallel. Through 
the centre of this district, from north to south, runs the 
Pennine Chain. From the Cheviots, where it commences, 
to the Peak of Derbyshire, the distance is about 170 
miles. The average width of the chain is about 40 miles, 
and there are numerous offshoots on either side, especially 
in the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and Lan- 
cashire. The culminating point in the chain is Cross 
Fell, on the borders of Durham and Cumberland ; it is 
2927 feet high. In Yorkshire, the summits of Whem- 
side, Ingleborougli, and Pen-y-gent exceed 2000 feet. 
The Cumbrian Group, though connected with the Pen- 
nine chain, is of different geological formation, and is 
characterised by summits of greater elevation and scenery 
of a more romantic character. Scaw Fell, the highest 
mountain in the group, attains an elevation of 3229 feet ; 
Helvellyn, next in height, reaches 3055 feet; Skiddaw, 
3022 feet. On the eastern side of the Pennine chain are 
two detached mountain systems, the North York Moors, 
and the Wolds. The Moors, on the north-east of York- 
shire, form a high barren tract, the culminating point — 
Botton Head— being nearly 1500 feet high. The York- 
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shire Wolds are in the south of the county, and are 
separated by the estuary of the Humber from the Wolds 
of Lincolnshire. The Wolds are of chalk formation. 

The position of the mountain ranges determines the 
character and extent of the plains. In the eastern part 
of the Pennine district we have the great York Plain, 
extending from the coast of Northumberland southward 
to the Trent, and increasing in width as it advances south- 
ward. In Northumberland and Durham its width is con- 
tracted by the oflF-shoots from the Pennine chain, and in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire its eastern boundary is formed 
by the Moors and Wolds. Between the North York 
Moors and the Wolds is the Vale of Pickering, and between 
the Wolds and the sea is the level tract called Uoldemess, 
This level district reappears to the south of the Humber, 
and, finally, joins the marshy lands round the Wash. 
On the west side of the Pennine chain is the beautiful 
Vale of the Eden, This vale is bounded by the Pennine 
chain, the Cumbrian group, and the Solway; and Carlisle 
stands near its centre. South of the Lancashire moor- 
lands is another plain which extends across the Mersey, 
and includes part of Cheshire — ^it is generally known as 
the Cheshire Plain. 

The minerals found in the Pennine district are valuable 
and abundant There are five important coal-fields — those 
of Durham, and Northumberland, Whitehaven, Leeds, 
and Nottingham, South Lancashire, and North Stafford. 
In all these, but especially in those of Durham and York- 
shire, iron is also abundant. Lead is found in Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cumberland, and Derbyshire ; the 
plwmbago, or black-lead, found in the neighbourhood of 
Keswick, is the best in the world. Zinc is found in 
Derbyshire ; salt in Cheshire ; and alum in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitby in Yorkshire. Good building-stone is 
found in various parts ; and Cumberland supplies slates. 

Central District. — This district is triangular in shape, 
the three sides being the 53d parallel, the 3d meridian 
west, and a line from Lynn Regis, on the Wash, to Lyme 
Regis, in Dorsetshire. Like the southern division of Scot- 
\mdj its surface is varied but not elevated. 1\. ^om^sN*^ 
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of an extensive plain, with an average elevation of from 
200 to 400 feet, and numerous detached mountain ranges 
of no great height In the western part of the district 
we have the Wrekin, in Shropshire ; the Malvern HiHg, 
in Worcester ; the Cotswolds, in Gloucester ; the Men- 
dips, in Somerset. And along the eastern boundary a 
chalk range stretches from the banks of the Thames to 
the Wash, and is known in different parts as the ClliltenL 
Hills, and East Anglian Heights. The highest of thes» 
various ranges is that of the Malvems, which attains an 
elevation of 1400 feet. Round the Wash is the exten- 
tive marsh already referred to, which is known as the Fen 
District The remaining level portion of this part of Eng- 
land is called the Central Plain. 

A line drawn from Nottingham, through Leicester, 
Warwick, and Bath, to Lyme Regis, will divide this dis- 
trict into two parts differing very much in character ; to 
the east of this line there are no minerals of importance, 
to the west they are abundant and various. In the 
western division there ai*e six important coal-fields — those 
of Leicester, Warwick, and South Stafford ; and those of 
Coalbrook Dale, in Shropshire; and Dean Forest and 
Bristol, in Gloucester. Iron-ore is very abundant in the 
Staffordshire and Shropshire coal-fields ; copper is also 
found in Staffordshire ; and salt at Droitwitch, in Wor- 
cestershire. Good building-stone is found in all parts of 
this district, and we may especially mention Portland- 
stone found in Dorsetshire. 

The Chalk District embraces that part of England which 
lies to the east of the line drawn from Lynn to Lyme 
Regis. The different hill ranges are of chalk, and attain 
no great elevation. Inkpen Beacon, in Berkshire, is 1011 
feet high, and this is the only height in the chalk ranges 
which exceeds 1000 feet. Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire, a 
district about 50 miles long and 15 broad, is the centre to 
which all the chalk ranges seem to converge. From this 
plain a range runs north-east as far as the Thames, and is 
continued beyond that river under the name of Chiltem 
Hills and East Anglian Heights. This ridge nowhere rises 
much above 800 feet ; and in Cambridgeshire, where it is 
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known as the Gog Magog Hills, it is only about 300 feet 
high. South of the Thames two ranges run off to the 
east— the North Downs, passing through Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Kent, terminate in the cliffs of Dover ; the 
South Downs, passing through the south of Hampshire 
and Sussex, appear on the shores of the English Channel 
between Brighton and Beachy Head. A fourth range 
turns south-west from Salisbury, and is known under the 
name of Dorset Heights. In the western part of the 
county this range curves round to the east, and, continu- 
ing through Purbeck Isle, terminates in St Alban's Head. 
The level country to the east of the East Anglian Heights 
is sometimes called the Eastern Plain; the district be- 
tween the North and South Downs is called the Weald^ 
and was once a large forest. The greater part of it is now 
under cultivation, though there are still extensive wood- 
lands. The minerals of the Chalk District are of no great 
importance, and consist principally of chalk, flinty and 
different kinds of clays. 

The Western District includes Wales, and the remaining 
portion of England. Wales is essentially a mountainous 
district. Though there is no well-defined range, yet we 
may trace one with more or less distinctness throughout 
the principality, from north to south. Beginning at the 
north, we have the Snowdon Range, which runs north- 
east and south-west through the county of Caernarvon. 
The highest peak here, and, indeed, the highest summit 
in Great Britain south of the Forth, is Snowdon itself, 
which has an elevation of 3590 feet. 

From Snowdon a range may be traced round to the south- 
east until we come to Arran Fowddy, near the shores of 
Lake Bala. Here a cross chain, known as the Berwyn 
Range, runs, parallel to the Snowdon range, from Llan- 
gollen, on the Dee, to the shores of Cardigan Bay. Cader 
Idris, near the coast, belongs to this subordinate chain. 
Continuing south, we next come to Plinlimmon, about 2500 
feet in height. Here another range runs eastward to the 
banks of the Severn. To the south of this range lies a 
dreary waste, consisting of barren hills and extensive 
morasses, and bounded on the south-east by t>\i<^ "^"^^ 
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Hills. The vale of the XJsk separates the Epynt Hills 
from the Black Mountains, the highest summit of which 
is Brecknock Beacon, 2682 feet in height. To the south 
of the Black Mountaius are the Hills of Glamorgan, 
■which, though not high, are steep and rugged. The Plain 
of Glamorgan stretches between these hills and the sea. 
This plain, together with the level tract round Caermar- 
then Bay, forms the largest extent of level land in Wales. 

The remaining portion of England is a peninsula in- 
cluding the counties of Devonshire and Cornwall, with 
part of Somersetshire. In Devonshire are found two high 
moorlands — Exmoor and Dartmoor, Exmoor forms an 
extensive sheep pasture, but has some considerable peat 
swamps, and is destitute of trees. The highest point, 
Dunkerry Beacon, rises 1668 feet above the sea. Dart- 
moor is a plateau of larger extent, and of greater elevation ; 
and is more rugged and barren in character. Cawsand 
Beacon, near its northern extremity, is nearly 1800 feet 
high. West of the river Tamar, a ridge of considerable 
elevation runs through Cornwall, and is known as the 
Cornish Heights. Brown Willy, the culminating point, 
is about 1360 feet in height. 

The western district is rich in minerals. In Wales 
there are three coal-fields — those of Flint, Anglesey, and 
South Wales, The last mentioned is very large, and pro* 
duces great quantities of iron. Tin is peculiar to the 
counties of Devonshire and Cornwall Copper is found 
in the same counties, and also in Caernarvon and Anglesey. 
Lead is found in various parts of this district. Granite 
is extensively quarried in Devon and Cornwall ; beautiful 
marble is found in the neighbourhood of Tor Bay ; and 
slate is obtained from various parts of Wales, but espe- 
cially at the Penrhyn quarries, near Bangor. 

Climate and Natural Productions. — We have before 
made some general remarks on the causes which affect 
climate. Owing to favourable influences, the climate of 
the British Islands is mild, humid, equable, and healthy. 
The isotherm cf 50° passes through Dublin and London, 
and may be looked upon as indicating the mean annual 
temperature of England and Ireland. In Scotland, owing 
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to its greater distance from the equator, the annual tem- 
perature is not quite so high, but the difference is not 
very great; for it is greatly exposed to the tempering 
influence of the surrounding ocean. The winters of Ire- 
land are a little milder than those of England, owing to 
the same cause. On the east coast of Great Britain the 
annual fall of rain ranges from 20 to 30 inches ; on the 
west coast from 30 to 40 inches; while in Ireland the 
average quantity ranges from 40 to 50 inches. There are, 
of course, some places where the annual rain-fall is greater, 
owing to local causes. At Greenock, and round the 
mouth of the Clyde, 50 inches of rain fall annually ; at 
Keswick sometimes 70 inches ; and Seathwaite, in the 
heart of the Cumbrian mountains, has sometimes received 
146 inches in one year. In the British Islands, the differ- 
ence between the mean summer and mean winter tempera- 
ture is less than 30** ; this is owing, in a great measure, 
to its being surrounded by water, and to the consequently 
mild winters. Indeed, Great Britain, while having the 
same mean summer temperature as Yakutsk, which is 
situated in the coldest habitable portion of the globe, has 
winters as mild as those of Venice and Constantinople. 

England and Ireland were formerly covered with im* 
mense forests, but these have almost entirely disappeared 
through the progress of agriculture, and only here and 
there do we find some smaller forests preserved for the 
growth of oak, so necessary for our navy. Among those 
still remaining in England may be mentioned New Forest, 
in Hampshire ; Dean Foresty in Gloucestershire ; Windsor 
Forest, in Berkshire ; Epping Forest, in Essex ; and SJur- 
wood Forest, in Nottingham. Scotland has always been 
thinly wooded, but there are some considerable fir planta- 
tions in the Highlands, especially in the county of Aberdeen. 

The principal wild animals at present existing in the 
British Islands are too well known to require particular 
mention. The red deer, or stag, is found in some parts 
of England and Ireland ; the roe-buck is still hunted in 
the north of Scotland ; and the wild goat is occasionally 
met with in the mountains of Wales. No snakes are 
found in Ireland, nor, indeed, is any venomous reptile* 
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SCOTLAND : — INDUSTRIAL PITESUITS, ElVEES AND CHIEF 
TOWNS, COAST LINE AND COMMERCE. 

Industrial Pursuits.— Owing to its mountainous char- 
acter, only about one -third of Scotland is capable of 
cultivation. All to the north of Strathmore is a pastoral 
region, which affords scanty subsistence to sheep and 
black cattle. The Cheviots and Lowthers form another 
large pastoral region, and the Cheviot sheep are noted for 
the fine texture of their wool, and the quality of their 
mutton. Strathmore has been already noticed, and the 
Carse of Gowrie is famous for its orchards. In the 
Lothians, including the counties of Linlithgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Haddington, and, indeed, in all the eastern 
counties of Scotland, large quantities of potatoes are 
grown to supply the London market. The counties of 
Dumfries, Ayr, and Renfrew, are chiefly noted for their 
dairy produce, and the northern part of Ayrshire produces 
the famous Dunlop cheese. 

The manufactures of Scotland consist principally of 
those of cotton, woollen, linen, silk, and iron. The cotton 
manufacture is carried on chiefly in Glasgow, Paisley, and 
towns in the neighbourhood of each. Woollens are made 
in the basin of the Tweed, and in the counties of Stirling 
and Ayrshire; coarse linens at Dundee, and other towns on 
the coast of Forfarshire ; fine linens at Dunfermline, and 
other places in Fifeshire. /Silks are made at Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Edinburgh. The manufacture of iron is car- 
ried on at Carron, in Stirlingshire, and at Glasgow, Aird- 
rie, and other places in Lanarkshire. Other places where 
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these and other manufactures are carried on will be 
mentioned in connexion with the rivers. 

KrvERS AND Chief Towns. — In Scotland the rivers for 
the most part empty themselves on the east coast North 
of Glenmore there are no streams of importance, if we 
except Thurso Water, in Caithness, and the Glass, which 
empties itself into Loch Beauly. Several important 
streams have their sources in the Grampians, and of these 
may be mentioned the Findhorn, Spey, Doveran, Don, 
Dee, North and South Esks, Tay, and Forth. In the 
Lowthers, and their continuations east and west, rise the 
Tweed, Clyde, Ayr, and Doon, from the north slope; and 
on the south side the Dee, Nith, Annan, and Esk. We 
shall now give a brief sketch of the principal of these. 

The Spey takes its rise in Loch Spey, a small lake about 
six miles to the east of Loch Lochy, and elevated about 
1200 feet above the sea-level. It flows in a direction north- 
east past the towns of Kingussie, Alvie, and Chrantown, and 
is joined on the right bank by the Avon. This feeder 
rises in Loch Avon, which is situated in the centre of the 
Cairngorm group, and flows almost due north. The Spey 
now continues in a north-easterly direction, passing i?o^5 
and Fochabers, and empties itself into the sea, after a 
course of 96 miles. The area of its basin is 1300 square 
miles. The Dee rises in the bosom of the Cairngorm 
Mountains, at an elevation of 4000 feet, and has a higher 
source than any other river in the British Islands. It 
flows almost due east past Braemar, Balmoral, and Crathie, 
and empties itself at Aberdeen, after a course of 87 miles. 
It drains an area of 700 square miles. 

The Tay rises in the Southern Grampians, a few miles 
to the north-west of Loch Lomond. It flows at first in a 
north-easterly direction, and expands into the beautiful 
Loch Tay. Passing Aherfeldy, it is joined by the Tumel, 
which rises in the Moor of Kannoch, and drains Lochs Ran- 
noch, Lydoch, and Ericht. At the Pass of Killicrankie, 
the Tumel is joined by the Garry, coming from the north, 
and then, flowing south east, it empties itself into the Tay. 
The main stream, flowing past Dunkeld, is next joined on 
the left bank by the Isla» which brings with it Ik^ "^ObWi^ 
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of the Airdle and Shee. It next passes Scone and Perth, 
and after receiving in succession the waters of the Almond 
and Earn, the Tay expands into a broad estuary, with 
Dundee at its mouth. Scone is interesting as being the 
place where the kings of Scotland were formerly crowned ; 
the coronation-stone was removed to Westminster by 
Edward L Perth has a very fine situation, and was at 
one time the capital of Scotland. The glove trade was 
formerly carried on to some extent here, but the weaving 
of coloured cottons is its principal manufacture now. 
Crieff^ on the Earn, stands at the entrance of an import- 
ant pass into the Highlands. The population is chiefly 
employed in weaving cotton and woollen goods. The 
Tay is the largest river in Scotland, and has a length of 
118 miles, with a basin of 2400 square miles. It is 
reckoned the finest salmon river in Great Britain, and 
large quantities of these are every year packed in ice and 
sent to London. 

The Forth has its source in several mountain streams 
which rise on the skirts of Ben Lomond. Its general di- 
rection is to the south-east, and a little above Stirling it 
is joined by the Teith. This tributary is made up of two 
streams which unite at Callander, The southern branch 
drains Loch Katrine and the beautiful district of the 
Trosachs. From Callander the Teith flows south-east, 
passing i)ott7i€, noted for its sheep and cattle fairs. Be- 
tween the junction of the Teith and Stirling, the Forth is 
joined by the Allan, on which stands Dumblane, and the 
Bridge of Allan, a favourite watering-place. Stirling is 
built on the declivity of a hill, which is crowned by a 
strong castle, the view from the top of which is almost 
unrivalled in Great Britain. In former times, it was the 
scene of many important events in Scottish history ; it is 
at present noted for its manufacture of tartans and other 
woollen goods, which are manufactured also at Bannock- 
bum and St NinianSj in the same county. 

Below Stirling the Forth is joined by the Bannock, which 
rises in the Campsie Hills, and has been rendered famous 
by the victory of Bruce, (1314.) At Alloa the river ex- 
pands into an estuary into which flows the Oarron, a small 
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stream, on the banks of which are extensive iron-works. 
Grangemouth, which stands at the junction of the Carron 
Water with the Forth and Clyde Canal, is a very flotirishing 
port, where a good deal of ship-building is carried on. 
The length of the Forth, including its estuary, is nearly 
equal to that of the Tay ; but the area of its basin is only 
about 645 square miles. 

The Tweed rises in the Lowther Hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hart Fell, and flows at first to the north-east, 
until it is joined by the Lyne coming from the Pentlands ; 
then, turning eastward, it passes Peebles and InverleUJien, 
and is joined, on the right bank, by the Ettrick. Upon 
this feeder, which receives an aflluent called the Yarrow, 
stands Selkirk, in the neighbourhood of which are large 
woollen mills. The Tweed now passes Abbotsford, once 
the residence of Scott, and receives the Gala, on which 
stands Galashiels, This town has important woollen manu- 
factiures, and was the first place to manufacture the kind 
of cloth called " tweed!* Flowing past Melrose, with its 
fine old abbey, the main stream next receives the Leader, 
and, continuing eastward, at Kelso is joined by the Teviot, 
on which stands Hawick, another woollen town. Jedburgh, 
the county town, stands on an affluent of the Teviot. From 
Kelso, wMch Sir W. Scott termed " the most beautiful, if 
not the most romantic village in Scotland," the Tweed 
flows north-east past Coldstream to Berwick, and is joined 
by the Till on the south and the Adder on the north. 
About five miles to the south-east of Coldstream is the 
village of Flodden, where the battle so disastrous to James 
IV. was fought, (1513.) A large upright pillar of whin- 
stone marks the spot where the king fell. The total length 
of the Tweed is about 100 miles, and the area of its basin 
1870 square miles. The water of this river is pure and 
limpid, and as a salmon stream it stands second only to 
the Tay. 

The Clyde rises in the Lowthers, near Queensberry Hill, 
and flows at first north-east ; then making a sudden bend 
to the south-west it receives the Douglas, on which stands 
a town of the same name. Turning again to the north, the 
river at Lanark forms a succession of beauVilwY ^aX,e^- 
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falls. At Hamilton the Clyde i« joined by the Avon, and 
soon afterwards it receives on its right bank the South 
and North Oalders. Glasgow we shall mention more par- 
ticularly in describing the coast. 'Nea.v Benfrew the Clyde 
is joined by the Cart, on one branch of which stands 
Johnstone, on another Paisley, Johnstone has important 
manufactures, and some brass and iron foundries. Paisley 
is noted for its manufactures of cotton and silk, especially 
for its shawls. Lower down, the Clyde is joined by the 
Leven, which flows from Loch Lomond. At the mouth 
of the Leven stands Dumbarton^ with its rope-making and 
ship-building. The Clyde here expands into an estuary 
after a course of 98 miles. Its basin embraces an area of 
1580 square miles. 

Lakes. — Several of the most celebrated of the Scottish 
lakes have been already mentioned in our account of the 
different river basins. Thus the Tay drains Lochs Tay, 
Lydoch, Eannoch, Ericht, and Earn ; while Lochs Katrine, 
Achray, and Vennacher are in the basin of the Forth. It 
remains that we should mention one or two other lakes 
which, though connected with no important rivers, are of 
considerable importance in themselves ; and in doing so 
we shall commence in the north and proceed towards the 
south. We shall thus notice Lochs Shin, Maree, and Ness, 
north of the main chain of the Grampians; and Lochs 
Awe, Lomond, and Leven, south of that chain. 

Loch Shin lies in a wild mountainous district, sur- 
rounded by wide - spreading moors, destitute of trees 
or cultivation. It is about 24 miles long and a mile 
broad, and its waters are discharged by the river Shin, 
which falls into the Kyle of Sutherland, a branch of Dor- 
noch Frith, and about three miles below the lake forms a 
beautiful cascade 20 feet in height. Loch Maree lies near 
the west coast of Ross-shire, and is about 14 miles long 
and three broad. Its scenery is said to resemble that of 
Loch Lomond, the surface of the lake being diversified 
with a number of small well-wooded islands. The lake 
discharges its waters into an inlet called Loch Ewe by a 
river of the same name. Loch Ness lies in the northern 
part of Glenmore, and extends for a distance of 22 miles 
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in length, with a breadth varying from one and a quarter 
to two BQiles. On each side of the lake rise lofty and 
rugged mountains, averaging about 1000 feet in height 
It receives several streams, of which we may mention 
Fyers, which in its course forms the celebrated Falls of 
Fyers, 227 feet in height. At its northern extremity it 
empties itself into Loch Beauly by the river Ness. Like 
Maree it never freezes, owing to its great depth. 

Loch Awe, the second in size of the Scottish lakes, lies 
to the south-west of Ben Cruachan, and is about twenty- 
five miles long and two broad. Its shores are sloping and 
well cultivated ; but immediately beyond rise lofty moun- 
tains, from which fall many cascades. Above twenty 
islets are scattered over its surface, on some of which are 
picturesque ruins. The lake is principally fed by the 
Orchy, which drains the southern part of the Moor of 
Bannoch. Its waters are discharged by the river Awe, 
which flows through a narrow and deep valley, eight miles 
in length, and empties itself into Loch Etive. Loch 
Lomond, the largest lake in Great Britain, is about 
twenty-four miles long, with a breadth varying from one 
to seven miles. It is very irregular in shape, being ex- 
tremely narrow in the north, and widening towards the 
south. At the northern part of the lake the water.is very 
deep and the shores rocky ; Ben Lomond with its green 
summit adorns the middle part, on its eastern side; 
towards the south the country is level, rich, and well cul- 
tivated. At the southern part of the lake are a number of 
islands, about thirty, most of them finely wooded. The 
water is soft and wholesome, and abounds with various 
kinds of fish. The Leven, which issues from its southern 
extremity, flows through a fine open valley eight miles 
long. Loch Leven, in Kinross-shire, is a small lake, oval 
in form, and has a circumference of about ten miles. On 
the eastern side are the Lomond Hills, a branch of the 
Ochills ; Ben Artie is on the south ; while on the west 
side of the lake extends the plain of Kinross, about four 
miles in length and the same in breadth. There are four 
islands in the lake, on one of which are the ruins of a 
castle where Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoii^d^ ^xA 
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from which she escaped shortly before the battle of Lang- 
side, (1568.) The river Leven, which issues from the lake, 
flows for about five miles through a fine open valley, 
then, winding through the undulating plains of Fifeshire, 
empties itself into Largo Bay, a part of the Frith of FortL 
Coast Linb. — Commencing on the south-west, we find 
the shores of the Solway low and sandy, but becoming 
rocky and indented as we proceed west. Annan stands 
at the mouth of a river of the same name, near the source 
of which is the pleasant village of Moffat, a favourite 
watering-place. Dumfries is a very handsome town, 
where Bums spent the last few years of his life. Kirkcud- 
bright is a pretty little town at the mouth of the Dee : a 
little to the east is Dundrennan Abbey, where Mary Queen 
of Scots spent her last night in Scotland. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Creetown are some fine quarries of granite. 
Wigtown exports small quantities of agricultural produce. 
Passing Lnce Bay, we come to the long narrow penin- 
sula which is terminated on the north by Corsill Point, 
and on the south by the Mull of Galloway, the most 
southerly point in Scotland. Port-Patrick trades with 
Ireland, importing black cattle from that country. The 
coast now sweeps round to the Frith of Clyde, and for 
some distance the shore is bold and precipitous, but as it 
proceeds northward it becomes low and sandy. 

The whole west coast of Scotland forms a large convex 
curve, broken by two large indentations — the Frith of 
Clyde and Loch Linnhe — and by numerous smaller ones. 
Indeed, in its rocky character, deep inlets, and numerous 
islands, it very much resembles the coast of Norway and 
the west coast of Ireland ; and, like these coasts, no doubt 
owes its stern and rugged character to the strong waves 
of the Atlantic, and the prevalence of westerly winds. 
Commencing with the Frith of Clyde, and skirting the 
coast of Ayrshire, we pass Girvan, and come to the town 
of Ayr: a mile and a half to the south is the cottage 
where Bums was bom. Troon, Irvine, Saltcoats, and 
Ardrossan, export coals to Ireland. Kilmarnock, on a 
feeder of the river Irvine, has important manufactures of 
carpets and other woollen goods. Ardrossan and Largs 
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are much frequented as batliing-places, and the latter is 
memorable for the battle of Largs, (1263.) Now entering 
the estuary of the Clyde, we come to Greenock^ where 
ship-building and sugar-refining are carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. Port-Glasgow, a little further up the 
estuary, was formerly the outport of Glasgow ; but the 
navigation of the river has been so much improved, that 
the largest vessels can reach Glasgow itself. This city 
may now be looked upon as the centre of the commerce 
and manufactures of Scotland. It carries on manufac- 
tures of cotton, silk, machinery, and chemical products ; 
and the building and fitting-up of steam-ships is a branch 
of business extensively pursued. The chief exports are 
manufactured goods, coal, iron, and machinery ; the im- 
ports are chiefly grain and flour, fresh and salted meat, 
raw cotton, timber, and colonial produce. The popula- 
tion is about 400,000. 

At the entrance to the estuary of the Clyde are the 
inlets called Gare Loch and Loch Long, the latter com- 
municating with LocIl Goil. Turning south, and passing 
the island of Bute, we next meet with Loch Fjrne, which 
stretches far up into Argyleshire. To the west of Loch 
Fyne, the long peninsula of Oantire stretches to the south, 
and approaches within fourteen miles of the coast of Ire- 
land. Across a narrow portion of this peninsula has been 
constructed the Crinan Canal, by means of which vessels 
bound for the west coast may avoid the long and dan- 
gerous passage round the Mull of Cantire. Near the head 
of Loch Fyne is Inverary, and near the southern ex- 
tremity of Cantire is Campbeltown, Both these places are 
stations for the herring fishery, but the latter is chiefly 
noted for the distillation of whisky. The islands in the 
Frith of Clyde taken together form the county of Bute, 
and consist of Bute, Arran, and the two Cumbraes. Bute 
has been called the Montpelher of Scotland; its chief 
town is Rothesay, Arran is a much larger island, but 
the interior is rugged and mountainous, especially to- 
wards its northern extremity, where Goat Fell attains 
an elevation of almost 3000 feet. The chief towns are 
Brodick dsidi Lamlasii, 
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Rounding the Mull of Cantire, and turning northward, 
■we enter the Sound of Jura, leaving the islands of Jura 
and Islay on our left. Islay has been called the " Queen 
of the Hebrides." Continuing north, we arrive at Oban, 
which carries on considerable trade with the Clyde, being 
the outlet for a large portion of the siirrounding country. 
Loch Linnhe, taken in connexion with Loch Eil, stretches 
above thirty miles into the mainland, and forms the 
western extremity of the Caledonian Canal. At the 
entrance to Loch Linnhe stands the island of Mull, 
which is mountainous in character, and culminates in 
Ben More, which exceeds 3000 feet in height. At the 
southern extremity of Mull is the small island of lona, 
with the remains of its monastery, founded by St Columba 
in the sixth century. A little to the north is Staffa, con- 
taining FingaVs Gave, one of the most wonderful natural 
excavations in the world. Passing through the Sound of 
Mull, and rounding Ardnamnrchan Point— the most 
westerly point in Great Britain — we arrived at Moidart, 
where the young Pretender landed, (1745.) 

The Isle of Skye is separated from the mainland by 
the Sound of Sleat. The island is covered with moun- 
tains, and the chief tov^n is Portree. To the west of 
Skye is the group called the Onter Hebrides, which are 
separated from it by the channel called the Minch. The 
Outer Hebrides include Lewis and Harris, which form 
but one island. North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, Barra, 
and many smaller islets. The chief town is Stomoioay, 
in Lewis. Between the island of Skye and Cape Wrath 
the coast is rugged and barren. It is deeply indented 
by many large inlets, but none of them are of much im- 
portance. From Cape Wrath the coast stretches eastward 
to Duncansbay Head, and preserves its rocky character. 
Separated from the mainland by the Pentland Frith lie 
the Orkney Islands, nearly seventy in number, forty of 
which are inhabited. The largest of the group is Main- 
land, or Pomona, on which stands Kirkioall^ once an im- 
portant town. Straw-plait is the principal manufacture. 
The Shetland Isles, together with the group we have 
mentioned, from which they are separated by a channel 
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about fifty miles in breadth, form a Scottish county. The 
total number of islands belonging to the Shetland group 
is said to exceed a hundred ; but Mainland, the largest, 
has an area more than equal to all the others put together. 
The principal employment of the people, next to fishing, 
is knitting ; woollen stockings and gloves, sometimes of 
extraordinary fineness, are exported. Lerwick is the chief 
town. The population of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, taken together, amounts to about 60,000. 

A line joining Duncansbay Head and Einnaird's Head 
will form the base of an isosceles triangle, of which Loch 
Beauly, a branch of the Moray Frith, forms the apex. 
The shores forming the two sides of this triangle, with 
the exception of the coast of Caithness, are low and sandy. 
CJommencing at Wick^ a station for the herring fishery, 
and proceeding south-west, there is nothing to detain us 
until we reach Dornoch Frith, on the one side of which 
stands Dornoch^ on the other. Tain, Bounding Tarbet 
Ness we come to Cromarty Frith, at the head of which 
stands Dingwall, Cromarty itself is a neat and thriving 
town, and was the birth-place of Hugh Miller. Entering 
Loch Beanly, we come to Inverness, a well-built and 
thriving town; to the east is Culhden Moor, where the 
young Pretender was defeated, (1746.) Turning east, 
there is no place of importance, except Banff, until we 
come to Fraserburgh, a thriving fishing-station. The 
coast now curves round to Buchan Ness, near which 
stands Peterhead, the second port in Great Britain for the 
whale-fishery. Buchan Ness is the most easterly point in 
Scotland. 

The coast now trends south-west to the Frith of Tay, and 
is for the most part bold and rocky. Aberdeen, between 
the mouths of the Don and the Dee, is the seat of con- 
siderable trade. It has some manufactures of cotton and 
woollen goods, and in the neighbourhood are fine quarries 
of granite. It is the seat of a university, and has a popula- 
tion of 80,000. Montrose and Arbroath are both engaged 
in the linen manufacture. Dundee is noted for the coarser 
kinds of linen goods : the raw material comes chiefly from 
the Baltic and the East Indies. The goods expott^^ ^x^ 
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for the most part sent to London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, to be exported from these ports. About 12 miles 
from the entrance of the Frith is the Bell Bock, on which 
a magnificent lighthouse has been erected. King James 
VI. of Scotland was wont to compare his ''kingdom of 
Fife " to an old gray garment with a golden fringe, thus 
contrasting the wUdness of the interior with the flourish- 
ing cities round the coast. Many of these cities, how- 
ever, have now simk into decay. St Andrews is the most 
fashionable place in the county, and possesses a univer- 
sity. Rounding Fife Ness, we enter the Frith of Forth, 
— the shores are in general rocky, though not high. 

Kirkcaldy was the birth-place of Adam Smith ; King- 
horn is the place where Alexander m. met his death, his 
horse leaping over a precipice, (1285.) Burntisland is the 
steamboat ferry station on the passage of the Edinburgh 
Perth and Dundee Eailway. Crossing to Queensferry, which 
was named after Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Canmore, 
and was at one time the terminus of a very important 
ferry, we turn eastward to Ldth. This port has consider- 
able trade with the Baltic, though it has a powerful rival 
in Granton, which lies about two miles to the west. 
Edinburgh, to which Leith is an outport, is noted for its 
university, its old castle, and the palace of Holyrood. 
The old part of the city is rich in historical associations, 
and the new is distinguished by great architectural beauty. 
The population is about 160,000. Leaving Leith, and 
continuing our course eastward, we pass Musselburgh^ 
near which was the battle of Pinkie, (1547.) Next we 
arrive at Frestonpans, with its salt manufactures; here 
the young Pretender won a battle in 1745. Passing North 
Berwick, and leaving the Bass Bock on our left, we reach 
Dunbar, the scene of two battles, fought in 1296 and 1650 
respectively. The coast, from the Frith of Forth, trends 
south-east, and is low as far as St Abb's Head, where 
it assumes a bolder character, and rocky cliffs stretch as 
far as Berwick, The manufactures of Berwick are not of 
much importance, the fisheries forming the principal busi- 
ness of the place. The exports are chiefly salmon, coal, 
corn, and wool ; the imports timber, iron, hemp, and tallow. 



CHAPTER m. 

ENGLAin) :— INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS, RIVERS AND CHIEF 
TOWNS ;— NORTHERN DIVISION, LAKES. 

Industrial Pursuits.— We have already referred to the 
climate and natural productions of England. If a line be 
drawn from the mouth of the Tees through Leicester and 
Bath to Lyme Regis, it will divide England into two parts. 
To the east of that line there are few minerals of import- 
ance, and agriculture forms the chief occupation of the 
people ; to the west of the line are all the chief coal-fields 
of England and Wales, and the seats of the principal 
manufactures. The only purely agricultural county in the 
west of England is Herefordshire. The chief dairy coun- 
ties also lie in the west, and include Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Gloucester, Wiltshire, Dorset, and Devonshire, to these 
may be added portions of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, with 
Essex. Hereford and Devon are especially distinguished 
for the extensive cultivation of the apple, Kent, Surrey, 
and Worcestershire have large Iwp plantations. 

The principal manufactures of England are those of 
cotton, woollen, and silk; together with hardware, earthen- 
ware, and glass. Lancashire is the chief seat of the cotton 
trade; the West Riding of Yorkshire and the neighbour- 
hood of the Bristol coal-field are the chief seats iov woollen 
goods ; North Staffordshire is the district of the potteries; 
and the coal-fields of South Wales, Shropshire, South 
Ste^ord, and the district called Cleveland in North York- 
shire, are the principal localities where iron is produced. 
8\Xk is manufactured at London, Coventry, Derby, and 
Macclesfield ; glass at towns on the Tyne and Wear. Af uEec 
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knowledge, however, of these and other mannfactares 
may be gleaned in going over the rivers and chief towns. 

Rivers. — The rivers of England and Ireland differ from 
those of Scotland in being less rapid, less subject to floods, 
and more navigable. They do not generally rise at any 
great altitude, and their courses are often long and wind- 
ing, and free from cataracts. In describing the rivers of 
England and Wales we shall make two divisions — those 
to the north of the Trent, including that river, and those 
to the south of the Trent. The principal rivers belonging 
to the first division are the Tyne, Wear, Tees, Eden, Lune, 
nibble, Mersey including the Weaver, Dee, and Humber 
including the Trent and Ouse. 

The Tyne is formed by the junction of two streams — 
the North and South Tynes— the former rising at the 
southern extremity of the Cheviots, the latter in the 
neighbourhood of Cross Fell. These branches unite at 
Hexham, and flowing past Newcastley the river empties 
itself at Tynemjonili^ after a course of 70 miles. New- 
castle is a great coal-port, and possesses also important 
manufactures of glass, machinery, and chemical products. 
Its population is about 110,000. The Wear rises in the 
Pennine chain, near the source of the South Tjme. Its 
course is at first eastward, and at Bishop AiuMand it is 
joined by the Gaunless ; then, making a sudden bend to 
the north, it passes Durham^ and enters the sea aX Sunder- 
land, after a course of 60 miles. The Tees also rises near 
the South Tyne, and then flows south-east through a long 
narrow valley, forming in the upper part of its course the 
cascade called High Force, Passing Barnard GasUe, 
Darlington^ (which stands on an affluent,) and Stockton, it 
empties itself, by a broad estuary, after a course of 75 
miles. 

The Eden rises in the angle formed by the Cumbrian 
mountains and the Pennine chain. It then flows north- 
west past Appleby and Carlisle^ and empties itself into the 
Solway. Its length is about 75 miles. The Lnne rises 
on the southern slope of Shap Fell, and flows at first to 
the west, then, turning south, it drains a beautiful valley, 
and bending south-west opens, bX Lancaster, into an estuary. 
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Its length is about 53 miles. The Bibble rises near 
Whemside, and flows south between Ingleborough and 
Pen-y-gent It next turns south-west, and empties itself 
by an estuary at Preston, after a course of 60 miles. We 
have now got into the cotton district. Preston is con- 
sidered the handsomest of the cotton towns, and Black- 
bum, which is engaged in the same manufacture, stands 
on an affluent of the Bibble. 

The Mersey is formed by two streams— the Tame and 
Goyt — ^which unite at Stockport On the Tame stands 
Staleybridge and Askton, both important manufacturing 
towns. Below Stockport the Mersey is joined by the 
Irwell, on which stands Manchester, the centre of the 
cotton trade, and perhaps the first manufacturing city in 
the world. It produces silk goods and machinery, as 
well as cotton, to a considerable extent, and its population 
exceeds 400,000. Oldham, on a feeder of the Irwell, and 
Bolton, on another feeder, are both important towns ; and 
Rochdale, on the Boch, which is also a feeder of the 
Lrwell, carries on both cotton and woollen manufactures, 
and is especially celebrated for its flannels. Wigan, to 
the west of Bolton, possesses valuable coal mines ; it is 
not, however, in the basin of the Mersey. Below the junc- 
tion of the Irwell, the main stream is joined by the Bollin, 
on which stands Macclesfield, with its important silk 
factories. Passing Warrington, the Mersey expands into 
a broad estuary, into which flows the Weaver. This 
feeder rises in the Peckforton Hills, in the south of 
Cheshire, and after passing Nantwidi flows northward, 
and nesLT Northwich is joined by the Dane, on which stands 
Middlewich. The three towns just mentioned are all en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sadt. After being joined by 
the Dane, the Weaver flows north-west, and empties 
itself into the estuary of the Mersey. This estuary at its 
widest part is about three miles across, but between Liver- 
pool and Birkenliead it is considerably contracted. The 
total length of the river is about 70 miles ; and the area of 
itft basin, including the Weaver, is about 1750 square 
miles. The Dee rises on the eastern slope of Arran 
Fowddy, and passing through Lake Bala^ drains th& 
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beautiful Vcde of Llangollen ; then turning to tlie nortb it 
passes the old town of Chester, and afterwards expands 
into an estuary, on which stands Flint, in the vicinity of 
which are important coal-mines, as well as lead, alkali, 
and iron works. The Dee is about 90 miles long. 

The Trent rises in the moorlands of North Stafford, 
and flowing southward passes Stohe, in the district of the 
potteries, but Burslem is the centre of that manufacture. 
Turning south-east it is joined by the Sow, on which 
stands Stafford^ and continuing its course is joined by the 
Tame. This feeder is formed by two streams which unite 
at Tamworth, The eastern branch, called the Anker, rises 
in the Central Plain, a few miles north of Coventry; the 
other, the Tame proper, rises between Walsall and Wol- 
verhampton, and, approaching to within two miles of 
Birmingham, turns northward to Tamworth. Walsall, 
on a feeder of the Tame, is noted for its manufacture of 
spurs, stirrups, and other articles belonging to saddlery. 
Wolverhampton, though in the centre of a mining district, 
and though possessing large foundries and iron-works, is 
a handsome town. It is noted for its japanned ware. 
Birmingham is perhaps the first city in the world for 
hardware. It produces articles of all kinds, from the 
flimsiest trinket to the most ponderous machine. Its 
population is about 250,000. Besides the towns already 
mentioned, Dvdley is an important place for the smelting 
and working of iron. Indeed, the whole district of South 
Staffordshire is covered with forges, furnaces, foundries, 
and coal-pits. 

After receiving the Tame, the Trent flows onward past 
Burton, famous for its ale, and is joined by the Dove, 
which separates the counties of Derby and Staffordshire. 
Upon the Dove stands Ashboum, with its manufactures 
of cotton and lace. Flowing to the north-east, the Trent 
next receives the Derwent, on which stands Matlock, Bel- 
per, and Derby. Matlock possesses a cotton factory, and 
there are lead mines in the vicinity, but it is chiefly noted 
for its mineral springs. Belper is a prosperous town, de- 
pending chiefly on its cotton, silk, and hosiery manufac- 
tures ; while the principal manufactures of Derby are 
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those of silk, porcelain, jewelry, and ornamental articles 
made from spar. A little further east the Trent is joined 
by the Soar, which drains the county of Leicester. The 
town of Leicester manufactures cotton and worsted stock- 
ings ; Loughborough has manufactures of hosiery and lace. 
Melton Mcfwbray^ on an affluent of the Soar, is the centre 
of a greali hunting district. Beyond the junction of the 
Soar, the Trent passes Nottingham^ the great centre of the 
bobbin-net and lace manufactures ; and Nevxirk^ where 
Charles L delivered himself up to the Scots. It then turns 
almost due north, and passing Gainiborough^ enters the 
Humber after a course of 180 miles. 

The Yorkshire Ouse is formed by the junction of two 
streams, the Swale and the Ure or Yore. The Swale rises 
near the source of the Eden, and flows past Richmond and 
Northallerton; Bipon, with its cathedral, stands on the 
banks of the Ure. The united stream is next joined by 
the Nidd, on which stands -^Tarroi^'^a^e, a fashionable water- 
ing-place. The Ouse now flows past the city of York, 
and is next joined by the Wharf e, one of the prettiest 
streams in Great Britain. Then passing Selbi/, with its 
magniflcent parish church, the Ouse is joined on the left 
bank by the Derwent, which rises in the North York 
Moors. The next feeder is the Aire, which, with its afflu- 
ent, the Calder, drains the great woollen district of Eng- 
land. Leeds is the first woollen town in the kingdom ; it 
also carries on the spinning of flax and worsted to a con- 
siderable extent, and has large factories for the manufac- 
ture of steam-engines and machinery. The population 
exceeds 200,000. Bradford^ on an affluent of the Aire, 
produces large quantities of yarns, stuffs, cotton, and silk 
fabrics, and there are extensive dye works in the town 
and vicinity. Halifax^ on a feeder of the Calder, has 
manufactures of cotton, woollen, and mill-machinery. 
Huddersfield, on another feeder, manufactures woollen 
cloths and fancy goods, such as shawls and vestings. 
Wakejleldy on the outskirts of the Yorkshire coal-fields, is 
a considerable mart for wool and cattle, and is one of the 
most important com markets in England. 

After receiving the Aire, the Ouse is next joined by the 
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Don, on wliich stands Sheffield, Kotherham, and Doncas- 
ter. Sheffield is situated at the confluenoe of the Sheaf 
and Don, and has long been noted for its cutlery; it is 
also distinguished for its manufacture of steel, plated 
goods, and files. Rotherhamy at the junction of the 
Bother and the Don, is noted for its manufacture of cast- 
iron. During the American and French wars it supplied 
the navy with most of the cannon used. Doncaster is a 
handsome and well-built town, with a beautiful parish 
church. It is celebrated for its races. A little beyond 
the junction of the Don, the Ouse, being joined by the 
Trent, forms the estuary of the Homber. On this estu- 
ary stands Hull, at the mouth of a stream of the same 
name which flows past Beverley, The total length of the 
Ouse is about 150 miles, and its basin includes an area of 
4800 square miles. The basin of the Trent may be esti- 
mated at 4000 square miles ; and if we add the area 
drained by the Humber, we shall have a total of not less 
than 10,000 square miles. 

Lakes. — ^The lakes of England are mostly among the 
Cumbrian mountains. They are all of them small when 
compared with the lakes of Scotland, but are celebrated 
for their picturesque beauty. The axis of the Cumbrian 
mountains runs east and west at right angles to the Pen- 
nine chain, and the lakes lie on the north and south sides 
of the axis, in valleys radiating from it at various angles. 
Commencing on the north side, and mentioning these 
lakes in order, we have Hawes Water, Ulleswater, Der- 
went Water, Bassenthwaite, Thirlemere, Buttermere, 
Crummock Water, Lowes Water, Ennerdale, Wast Water, 
Coniston, and Windermere. 

Hawes Water is a small lake, about two miles and a 
half long, but very beautiful. It is connected by a small 
stream with the Lowther, which is a branch of the Eamont, 
a feeder of the Eden. Ulleswater is in the valley of the 
Eamont, and is the second English lake in magnitude 
Its shape is somewhat in the form of the letter S, and it 
is eight miles long and three quarters of a mile broad. 
The scenery is w3d and grand ; steep and craggy hills 
approach close to the water's edge, while barren moun- 
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tains, with nere and there green valleys between, tur- 
round it. Derwent Water lies about nine miles to the 
west of Ulleswater. It is about three miles long, and a 
mile and a quarter broad. It is oval in shape, and lies 
embedded in rugged mountains. Its vater is clear and 
transparent, the surface varied with islands, on one of 
which a mansion is erected, and the whole scenery is strik- 
ingly beautifuL The river Derwent, which drains this 
lake, on issuing from its northern extremity, is joined by 
the Greta, which drains lake Thirlemere. This is a nar- 
row lake about three miles long, lying on the western 
side of Helvellyn. Its shores are bare and rocky, and the 
scenery wild, but not desolate. The Derwent, after being 
joined by the Qreta, flows into Bassenthwaite Lake. 
This lake is about four miles long, and about three quar- 
ters of a mile broad ; it lies on the western side of Skid- 
daw, and the scenery is varied and beautiful. At Cocker- 
mouQh the Derwent is joined by the Cocker, which is the 
outlet for the lakes Buttermere, Crummock, and Lowes 
Water. Buttermere is about a mile and a quarter long, 
and about half a mile broad. It is separated from Crum- 
mock Water by a low tract of meadow land about a mile 
in lengtL Cnmmiock Water ia about four miles long ; 
its water is deep and clear, and abounds in char. The 
western side is bounded by lofty and rugged mountains, 
but the eastern margin is diversified with bays, planta- 
tions, and tracts of cultivated land. Lowes Water lies 
a little to the north of Crummock Water, and is about the 
same size as Buttermere. Ennerdale Water lies nearest 
to the coast of all these lakes; it is surrounded by wild 
and craggy heights, and extends east and west for about 
three miles, with a breadth of about half a mile. Its 
waters are discharged into the Irish Sea by the river 
Ehen, Wast Water lies on the south side of the 
main axis of the mountains, at the foot of Sea Fell 
It is about the same size as Ennerdale Lake, and emp- 
ties itself into the sea by the river Irt, -Ooniston 
Water is in Fumess, a detached part of Lancashire. 
It extends north and south for a distance of six miles, 
with an average breadth of half a mile, and is cow- 
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nected by the river Crake with the estuary of the Leven^ 
in Morecambe Bay. 

Windermere is the largest lake in England, and is 
about eleven miles long, and from one to two miles broad. 
The lake lies in a long narrow valley, surrounded by hills 
of no great elevation \ and its scenery, though beautiful, 
is not grand. The shores of the lake consist of verdant 
slopes, the water is exceedingly pure and transparent^ 
and the surface is studded with about a dozen islands. 
Grassmere and Bydal Water are two small but beauti- 
ful lakes to the north of Windermere, and are connected 
with it by a small stream. Estliwaite Water is another 
small lake lying between Coniston Water and Winder- 
mere. It is connected with Windermere by a small stream 
called Gunsey Beck. Windermere discharges itself by the 
Leven into Morecambe Bay. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BIVEBS OP ENGLAND : SOUTHERN DIVISION, COMMERCK 

In noticing the remaining rivers of Great Britain, we find 
that there are three large basins — those of the Wash, the 
Thames, and the Severn — and several smaller streams flow- 
ing between. The boundaries of these large basins will be 
seen in tracing the courses of the rivers. We shall begin 
with the basin of the Wash, which includes the Witham, 
Welland, Nen, and Great Ouse. 

The Witham rises in a ridge of high ground about five 
mUes north of Oakham^ in Butlandshire. It flows at first 
northward past Grantham, where large quantities of malt 
are made ; and at Lincoln, where it is joined by the Till, 
turns southward, and empties itself below Boston, into the 
Wash, after a course of 75 miles. The Welland rises in 
the Oentral Plain, near the source of the Warwickshire 
Avon, and flowing north-east past Stamford, enters the 
Wash. It is about 60 miles long. The Nen rises also in 
the Central Plain, and flows at first eastward to North- 
ampton, which carries on an extensive manufacture of 
leather and shoes. Here also an important battle was 
fought, (1459.) The river now turning northward, passes 
Peterborough with its cathedral, and then turning again 
to the east, empties itself below Wisbeach, after a course of 
85 miles. The Great Ouse rises on the borders of North- 
ampton and Oxfordshire, and flowing with a tortuous 
coarse, passes the towns of Buckingham, Bedford, and 
St Neois, At Huntingdon, the birth-place of Cromwell, it 
turns to the east, and passing St Ives, is afterwards joined 
by the ^m, on which stand Saffron Waldon and Gan^ 
bridge^ with its university. Soon after receiving t\i<ft C^mslj 
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the Ouse passes Ely^ with its fine old cathedral, and then 
receives the Lark, on which stands Bnry St Edmunds. 
Lower down is the Little Ouse, with Thdfordy once the 
seat of a bishop. At Lynn the Oiise empties itself, after 
a course of 150 miles. As the source of this river is only 
260 feet above the level of the sea, its course is very slow 
and winding, and hence well adapted for navigation. Its 
basin has an area of 3000 miles. 

The rivers flowing eastward between the basins of the 
Wash and the Thames are not of great length, and but of 
little importance. The principal of these are the Yare with 
its tributaries, the Orwell, Stour, Colne, and Blackwater. 

The Tare. — The longest branch of this river is Wensum, 
which rises in the north-west of Norfolk, and flows south- 
east to Norwich, a little below which it is joined by the 
Yare itself, which rises in the middle of the county. Nor- 
wich has long been celebrated as a manufacturing town, 
and carries on an extensive trade in worsted, cotton, and 
silk fabrics. It has also one of the largest cattle markets 
in the kingdom. The Wensum and Yare having joined, 
the united stream flows in a curve to Yamwviliy where it 
enters the sea. A short distance above its mouth it falls 
into Braydon Water, an almost stagnant lake, about three 
miles long and one broad. At the eastern extremity of 
this lake or mere the Yare receives the Bure or North 
Biver; and at the western extremity it receives the Wave- 
ney, which rises near the source of the Little Ouse; — these 
two streams forming the boundary between Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Ipswich, the county town, and the birth-place 
of Wolsey, stands on the OrwelL Sudbury stands on the 
Stour, which stream divides Suffolk from Essex. Ccl- 
cJiester, celebrated for its oysters, stands on the Colne. 
The Blackwater has for a feeder the Chelmer, on which 
stands Clielmsford, 

The Thames has its source in four rivulets— the Lech, 
Colne, Chum, and Isis — which rise on the eastern slope 
of the Cotswold Hills. The united stream then flows to 
the east, and is joined by the Windrush and Evenlode, on 
the former of which is Witney, once noted for iti^ gloves 
and blankets. The river now turns to the south, and at 
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Oxford is joined bytheCherwell, on whichst&nds Banbury, 
Oxford stands on a plain in the midst of meadows thickly 
planted with trees. The external appearance is very im- 
posing, and High Street is one of the finest in the king- 
dom. It has long been famous for its university. At 
Abingdon the Thames is joined by the Ock, which drains 
the Vale of the White Horse, The next feeder is the Thame, 
which, rising on the western slope of the Chiltem HilJs, 
flows through the fertile vale of Aylesbury. At Beading 
the main stream is joined by the Kennet, which, rising in 
"Wiltshire, passes in its course Marlborough and Newbury. 
Near Newbury two battles were fought during the ci^ 
war in the time of Charles I. The first, in which Lord 
Falkland was slain, took place in September 1643 ; the se- 
cond in October of the following year. 

At Reading, the Thames turns northward, and passing 
Henley and Great Marlow, comes to Windsor, with its royjd 
castle. A neat iron bridge connects Windsor with JSion, 
celebrated for its public school, which was founded by 
Henry VI., for the education of " poor and indigent boys, 
destined for the Church." A little below Windsor the 
Thames is joined by the Colne, which rises in the Chil- 
tcms, and flowing past St AUxmSy pours itself into the 
Thames near Staines, in the neighbourhood of which is 
Eunnymede, where the Magna Charta was signed, (1215.) 
Soon after this the main stream receives the Wey and 
Mole, on the former of which stands Guildford, Pass- 
ing Kingston, the river flows on to London, vhich we 
shall mention more particularly in the next chapter. 
Below London it receives the Lea and Roding, on the left 
bank, and the Darent and Medway on the right. The 
Lea rises in the Chilterns, and flows past Hertford and 
Ware ; the Roding flows through Essex. 

On the south bank of the Thames, between London and 
the junction of the Darent, stands Greenwich, with its 
observatory, and Woolvrich, with its naval arsenal. Still 
further down we meet with Chravesend, and on the Med- 
way, Tunbridge, Maidstone, Rochester, and Chatham. 
Tunbridge is situated on the Tun, a branch of the Med- 
way ; about five miles distant are the famous Tunbridge 
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Wells. MaidstoM is situated in a pleasant and fertile 
valley, and has considerable trade in paper, hops, and 
fruit. Cluitliam and Eochester are adjacent towns, both 
being on the same side of the river. Hochetter is con- 
nected by a bridge with Stroud, and the three towns form 
a continuous street two miles long. Sheemess, at the 
mouth of the Medway, has an extensive dockyard, and is 
strongly fortified. "Die Stour, on which stands CarUer- 
bury and Sandtvich, empties itself partially into the estu- 
ary of the Thames. The total length of the river is about 
215 miles, and the area of its basin exceeds 6000 square 
miles. 

The principal rivers flowing into the English Channel 
are the Rother, Ouse, Arun, Itchin, Test, Avon, Frome, 
Exe, and Tamar. Upon the Ouse stands Lewis, where a 
battle was fought, (1264.) On the Itchin is the ancient 
city of WincJiester, with its magnificent cathedral The 
Avon rises near Devizes, and passing near SUmehenge, 
with its druidical remains, is joined at Scdi^mry by the 
Wily, which flows past Warminster and WiUon. Near its 
mouth the Avon receives the Stour, and the united 
streams empty themselves into Christchurch Bay, Upon 
the Frome stands Dorchester, famous for its ale. Many 
interesting Roman remains are found in the neighbour- 
hood. The Exe rises at Exhead, about five miles from the 
shores of the Bristol Channel. It crosses Exmoor in a 
south-easterly direction, and then flows almost due south 
to the sea, passing Tiverton, Before reaching Exeter, it is 
joined on the right bank by the Calm. Its total length 
is about 55 miles. The Tamar, which separates Devon- 
shire from Cornwall, rises in the northern extremity of 
the Cornish Heights, and, passing Launceston, empties 
itself into Plymouth Sound. Launceston is sometimes 
considered the county town of Cornwall, but Bodmin, in 
the centre of the country, is a more important place. 

T^e remaining rivers of Great Britain have a western 
drainage, and the principal of these are the Severn, Wye, 
Usk, Avon, and Parret, all fiowing into the Bristol Chan- 
nel Besides these, we may mention the Taff and Towy, 
which drain South Wales ; the Teify and Dyfi, which flow 
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into Cardigan Bay ; and the Conway and Clwyd, which 
flow northward into the Irish Sea. 

The Severn rises on the eastern slope of Plinlimmon, 
and flows eastward to Llanidloes. Then turning north- 
east, it passes Neioton — the Leeds of Wales — Mxndgomery^ 
and Welshpool, Again turning eastward it reaches Shrews- 
bury^ situated in the midst of a beautiful plain. Bending 
to the south, the river now passes through an important 
iron district, called CoaJhrook Dale^ and comes to the ancient 
town of Bridgenorth. The Severn is next joined on the 
left bank by the Stour, which flows past Stourbridge^ 
noted for its iron, glass, and fire-bricks ; and Kidder- 
ndnsteTy famous for its carpets. Stourport, at the junction 
of the Stour, is a handsome, well-built town, of modem 
date. A little lower down the main stream we meet with 
Worcester^ one of the best built and handsomest towns in 
the kingdom. Its chief manufactures are gloves and por- 
celain ; and it is the centre of considerable trade in salt, 
coal, and iron. Many thousand tons of salt are annually 
sent down the Severn from Droitwich. The hop plan- 
tations of Worcester are very large. A little below Wor- 
cester the Severn receives the Teme, on its right bank. 
This feeder rises in the Flinlimmon ranged, and passes, 
in its course, the town of Ludlow. 

At Tewkesbury the river is joined by the Avon, which, 
rising at Naseby, near the source of the Nen, flows for a 
distance of 100 iniles through the centre of England, and 
passes Rugby, Warwick, Stratford, and Evesham. At 
Ndseby was fought the battle so disastrous to Charles I. 
(1645.) Rugby is chiefly noted for its grammar-school. 
Warwick is celebrated for its fine old castle : about two 
miles to the east is Leamington, a favourite watering-place. 
Stratford was the birth-place of Shakspeare ; the house 
in which he was bom, is still standing. Evesham was the 
scene of the battle in which Simon de Montf ort was slain 
(1265;) and Tewkesbury was the scene of one of the 
bloodiest battles in the wars of the Roses, (1471.) Below 
Tewkesbury the Sevem is joined by the Chelt, on which 
stands Cheltenham^ a fashionable watering-place. 6?^- 
cester, where the Sevem expands into an estuary, is a place 
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of considerable trade, its cliief exports being salt, iron, 
bricks, and coal ; and the imports, com and timber 
chiefly. The length of this river is about 240 miles, and 
the area of its basin about 6600 square miles. 

The Wye rises near the source of the Severn, and flows 
at first south-east between the counties of Radnor and 
Brecknock. Then flowing eastward it passes the city of 
Hereford^ and is joined on the left bank by the Lug, on 
which stand Presteign and Leominster, Next turning to 
the south, and passing 7?om, it is joined at Monmonth by 
the Munnow, and empties itself into the estuary of the 
Severn at Chepstcw, after a course of 120 miles. The Uak 
rises in a small lake on the northern slope of the Black 
Mountains, and flowing in a general direction to the south- 
east, passes the towns of Brecon and Abergavenny^ and 
empties itself, a little below Newport, into the estuary of 
the Severn. Its length is about 70 miles. 

The Avon rises on the eastern slope of the Cotswolds, 
not far from the source of the Isis, and near Bradford is 
joined by the Frome, on which stands a town of the same 
name. The united stream now turns north-west, and 
flowing past the fashionable town of Bailh, and Bristol, 
once the second port in England, finishes a course of 65 
miles. The Bristol Avon, as this river is sometimes called, 
drains a district noted for its cloth manufactures. Be- 
sides Bradford and Frome, Trouobridge, on a feeder of the 
Avon, and Stroud, in Gloucestershire, are the principal 
towns. The Parret rises iti the Dorset Heights, and 
flowing north-west, receives the Tone, upon which stands 
Taunton, Near the junction of the Tone is a small spot 
of rising ground which marks what was once the Ide of 
Athelney, where Alfred found a retreat during the Danish 
invasions. The Parret now flows almost due north, and 
passing the town of Bridgewater, empties itself into 
Bridgewater Bay, after a course of about 45 miles. 

The Taff rises in Brecknock Beacon, and flowing south- 
east, past Merthyr Tydvil and Llandaff, empties itself into 
the sea at Cardiff Merthyr Tydvil is the centre of the 
great iron district of South Wales ; Llandaff {Llan Taff, 
the Church of the Tafl) is the seat of a bishopria The 
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Towy, flowing past the town of Caermartheny emptier 
itself into Caermarthen Bay. The Teifir, flowing past 
Lampeter^ separates the county of Cardigan from those of 
Caermarthen and Pembroke, and empties itself into the 
sea at Cardigan, The Clwyd rises in the south part of 
the county of Denbigh, and flowing through a beautiful 
vale empties itself into the Irish Sea, after passing the 
towns of Ruifdn and St Asaph, 

GOHMERCE. — ^From the preceding chapters we may gather 
something of the agricidture, manufactures, and other 
industrial employments of the people of Qreat Britain. 
In proceeding to speak of its commerce we may remark 
that its principal exports majr be grouped under three 
heads : — ^its natural products, including coal and other 
minerals, with the produce of its fisheries; its artificial 
products, including its various manufactures ; and co- 
lonial produce re-exported. The imports may likewise be 
classed under three heads : — raw materials for our manu- 
factures, as cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, hides, and tim- 
ber; articles of food, as com, tea, coffee, sugar ; and articles 
of luxury, as wine, tobacco, and spices. Before the out- 
break of the present war in America we obtained our 
eotUm chiefly from the Southern States ; a great quantity 
now comes from India, Jamaica, and other possessions 
belonging to Britain, and also from Egypt, Brazil, and 
Western Africa. Wool is obtained from Australia, India> 
the Cape, Germany, and Spain ; silk from France, Italy, 
India, and China ;^aa? and hemp from countries round 
the ^dtic, and from India ; and hixles from Kussia, India, 
and South America. Timber of ordinary kind, chiefly 
pine and fir, we obtain from British Korth America, and 
from the Baltic. We also get mahogany from the West 
Indies, and a variety of ornamental woods from the East 
Indies, Western Africa, and the Levant. Teak, which we 
obtain from the East Indies and Western Africa, is much 
used in ship-building. Com we obtain chiefly from the 
United States, Canada, Russia, and France; tea from 
China and the East Indies; coffee from Ceylon, the West 
Indies, and Brazil; sugar iioxa the East and West Indiesi 
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mnd the Mauritias chiefly; toine from France, Spain, and 
Portugal 

The total annual value of our exports amounts to about 
£160,000,000, and our imports exceed £200,000,000. In 
considering which countries are our best customers, we 
find that our colonies take about one-third of our exports, 
and India and Australia especially are great buyers. 
Among foreign countries our best markets are the United 
States, France, Germany, Turkey, Holland, and Italy. 
The chief ports of England, with the nature of the imports 
and exports, will be mentioned in describing the coast 
Una 



CHAPTER V. 

COAST UKB OF ENGLAND. 

England has, when viewed generally, a triangular shape — 
the eastern, southern, and western shores forming respec- 
tively the three sides of this triangle. Commencing at 
Berwick, a sweep of sandy shore stretches south as far as 
Barnhorough Castle^ which stands upon a bold cliff, and 
was during the Heptarchy a royal residence. Opposite 
the castle are the Fern Isles, and a little to the north of 
them is Holy Island, once the seat of a famous monas- 
tery. From Bamborough, rocky cliffs stretch as far as 
Flamborough Head, and the coast is bleak and inhospit- 
able, with no harbours except those formed by the mouths 
of rivers. Newcastle^ on the Tyne, has already been no- 
ticed as a great coal port. At the mouth of the river 
stands Tynemouth, with North and South Shields, Sun- 
derland, at the mouth of the Wear, ranks next to New- 
castle as a coal port ; it is also noted for its shipbuilding. 
Bisfwpwearmoiiifh, a suburb, is on the same side of the 
river, and Monkwearmouth, on the north bank, is con- 
nected with it by a stupendous cast-iron bridge. The 
population of Sunderland and its suburbs is little short 
of 80,000. Hartlejyooly on the north side of the estuary of 
the Tees, is a thriving port; and Middleshorough, on the 
south bank of the river, about three miles from its mouth, 
is the centre of an important iron district. 

We have now reached the coast of Yorkshire : Whitby 
is noted chiefly for its alum works; Scarborough is a 
fashionable bathing-place. Flamborough Head is the 
most conspicaous headland on the east coast, and is com- 
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posed of high dififs of chalk which project far into 
sea; on the south side is the spacious harbour of B: 
lington Bay. A low line of coast now stretches soi 
east to Spurn Head, and we enter the Humber and ar 
at Hull. This is now perhaps the third port in the k 
dom ; it trades with the Baltic, Mediterranean, and So 
America. It is the outlet for the counties drained by 
Ouse and the Trent, and the chief exports are woollen 
cotton goods, earthenware, and hardware. The princ 
imports are com, timber, iron, wool, flax, hemp, tal 
and hides. Hull is also the principal port in Q 
Britain for the northern whale-fishery. It has a pop 
tion of about 100,000. 

The coast of Lincoln, lying between the Humber 
the Wash, is an unbroken curve, and is everywhere 1 
this is its character also round the Wash to Hunstai 
Clif^ which terminates the range called East Ang 
Heights. Grimshy, on the Humber, has some trad< 
coal, salt, and timber. Boston carries on a flourisl 
trade with the Baltic : on the top of its parish chu 
which is nearly 300 feet high, is a lantern which se- 
as a lighthouse, and is visible 40 miles ofiF at sea. L 
Regis is the outlet for the counties drained by the G 
Ouse, and exports considerable quantities of agricult 
produce, and fine sand used in making glass. Shrii 
caught on the shores of the Wash, are sent in great qi 
tities to London. The coast of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, curves round first to the south, and then to 
south-west, and is composed in some parts of low clifl 
clay, chalk, and gravel, and in others of long low stret< 
of sand. Wherever cliffs are found, the sett is gaining 
the land by wearing away and undermining the roc 
but the low sandy tracts are, on the contrary, encroadl 
upon the sea. The site of the ancient Cromer is now 
neath the waves of the German Ocean, and the sea c 
threatens the more inland situation to which the inhj 
ants retreated. On the other hand, the ground u 
which Tarmoutlh stands was neither firm nor habit 
previous to the Conquest Yarmouth is the great sea 
thse English herring-fishery, and herringa and other 
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are sent to London, the Mediterranean, and to the West 
Indies. 

Lowestoft Ness is the most easterly point in England. 
The village of Dunwich was once an important seaport 
Hcaidch has the best harbour on the east coast of Eng- 
land. The Naze is a little south of Harwich ; and then 
a deeply-indented coast leads us into the estuary of the 
Thames. TUhury^ opposite Gravesend, is a place of con- 
siderable strength. London stands about 45 miles from 
the mouth of the Thames, which is there about 1000 yards 
broad, and crossed by seven bridges. It is the largest 
and richest city in the world ; covers an area of nearly 50 
square miles, and has a population of nearly three 
imllions. It possesses important manufactures and an 
extensive commerce. In the east, at Spitalfields, silk 
weaving is carried on; tanning gives employment to 
many in Southwark ; while at Clerkenwell, in the north, 
we have the manufacture of watches and time-pieces. In 
the extent of its foreign trade, London is surpassed by 
Liverpool, and, perhaps, by New York; but its enormous 
coasting trade renders it the first port in the world as 
regards the number of vessels and the amount of tonnage. 
The exports consist chiefly of manufactured goods, which 
are sent to all parts of the world, and of foreign and 
colonial produce re-exported. The imports include pro- 
duce from all parts of the world, but especially from 
India^ China, and Australia. 

Returning down the Thames, we pass the islands of Shep- 
pey and Thanet, upon the latter of which are the towns of 
Margate and Ramsgate^ both much frequented as bathing 
places. From North Foreland, a low coast stretches to 
South Foreland, and about seven miles from the coast, 
and running parallel with it, are the Goodwin Sands. 
Between these sands and the shore is the safe roadstead 
called the Downs. Deal is a town of pilots and boat- 
men. Dover is a busy thriving town, depending chiefly 
on its summer visitors, and on the traffic to and from 
Ostend and Calais. As the North Downs terminate in 
€outh Foreland, we meet with chalk cliffs about Dover ; 
but as we follow the coast to the south-west, it becomes 
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low and marshy. On rounding Dimge Kess and ap- 
proaching Beachy Head, the clifib again appear, and a long 
sweep of coast backed by the South Downs carries ns to 
Selsey Bill. 

Sandwich^ Dover, Hythe, New Romney^ and Hastings 
were the original cinque ports ; to these Rye and Windid- 
sea were subsequently added. These ports possessed 
certain special privileges, in return for which they had to 
provide, when called upon, a certain number of ships and 
men for a term of fifteen days. The wardenship of the 
cinque ports is now a sinecure. Hastings is a neat town 
and favourite bathing-place : the battle of Hastings (1066) 
took place about eight miles from the town. Brighton is 
a fashionable place, brought into note by George IV. 
Shoreham^ where Charles IL embarked for France after 
the battle of Worcester, and Worthing are also watering- 
places. From Selsey Bill to Furbeck Isle the coast is low 
and deeply indented ; thence to Weymouth there are clife 
of chalk. From Weymouth to Lyme Kegis the coast is 
again low, but at that point it assumes a bolder character, 
and continues rugged and rocky to Land's End. 

A little to the west of Selsey Bill is the Isle of Wight, 
which is separated from the coast of Hampshire by a 
channel having an average breadth of two miles, but con- 
tracted in one part to half that distance. The island is 
rhomboidal in shape, has an area of about 135 square 
miles, and possesses a healthy climate and fertile soil. A 
range of chalk hills crosses it from west to east, and 
seems to be a continuation of the range which, after 
forming the Dorset Heights, runs through Furbeck Isle 
as far as St Alban's Head. The river Medina divides the 
island into two parts, and empties itself, on the north, 
into, the Solent. Large quantities of fine sand are shipped 
from Freshwater ^ay— which lies on the west coast — ^for 
the glass and china manufactures of England ; but there 
is no other mineral of importance found in the island. 
The chief towns are Newport, Kyde, and Cowes. Neuh 
port, near the centre of the island, is the capital About 
a mile and a half from the town is Carisbrooke Castle, 
Cowes, divided into East and West Goioes by the Medina, 
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is the chief port ; and in the yicinity is OiyorM Houu^ 
one of the summer residences of the Queen. 

The channel on the north-east of the Isle of Wight 
forms the celebrated road of Spithead. In this channel, 
but close to the mainland, lies Portsea Isle, on which 
stands Fortsmouthj the first naval station in England. 
Its dockyard covers an area of 120 acres, and its fortifica- 
tions are superior to any other in the kingdom. South- 
ampton Water is a beautiful channel, stretching upwards 
of ten miles inland, and is navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable burden to its head. SoutJiampton itself is a 
handsome and prosperous town, and is the most import- 
ant packet-station in the kingdom. Steamers sail every 
fortnight for the East and West Indies and China ; weekly 
for Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean ; and daily for 
the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, and France. Its 
population is about 50,000. The channel on the north- 
west of the Isle of Wight is the Solent, which, near its 
southern extremity, is much narrowed by a low tongue 
of land which projects in a south-easterly direction from 
the mainland, and upon the extremity of which stands 
Hurst Castle, The coast now curves round to Poole 
Harbonr, which is a large basin enclosing several islands. 
Foole itself exports considerable quantities of clay which 
is used in the Staffordshire potteries. Immediately south 
of Poole harbour is the so-called Pnrbeck Island, cele- 
brated for its quarries of limestone, which takes a beauti- 
ful polish, and is known as Purbeck marble. The most 
southern point of this island is St Alban's Head, and 
from that point the coast runs westward to Weymouth, 
We now meet with a long curious tongue of land which 
runs almost parallel with the shore for a distance of nine 
or ten miles. It is known as the Chesil Bank, and at the 
extremity is Portland Isle, which again terminates in 
Portland BilL Portland Isle supplies excellent building- 
stone. 

From Portland Bill the coast sweeps round in a curve 
to Start Point. In this curve we meet with Lyrrve Regis, 
where Monmouth landed in 1685 ; and Tor Bay, where 
William of Orange landed three years later. On the 
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north side of Tor Bay is Torquay ^ a well-known watering- 
place. To the south is Dar^mou^ Passing it, and Tonnd 
Start Point, we reach Plymouth on Plymouth Sound. 
Plymouth is the second naval station in England. It 
consists really of three towns, Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehmise^ all of which are built on an uneven piece of 
ground between the rivers Tamar and Pljrm. It is noted 
for its gigantic breakwater, which cost ^1,200,000. About 
nine miles to the south of Plymouth Sound is the famous 
Eddystone LiglUhouse, which was finished in 1759. We 
have now entered upon the coast of Cornwall, which has 
a general direction to the south-west There is no place 
of importance until we come to Falmouth, which has a 
spacious harbour, and good anchorage. As Falmouth 
stands near the entrance of the channel, it affords a con- 
venient place for ships outward bound, where they may 
wait for a favourable wind. Truro, near the head of Fal- 
mouth harbour, exports copper and tin, the smelting of 
tin being carried on to a considerable extent in the town 
and vicinity. 

From FaJmouth across the mainland to PortreaOi the 
distance is only twelve miles, and the country to the 
south-west may be looked upon as forming two peninsulas 
with the large expanse of Monnt's Bay between them. 
One peninsula terminates in Lizard Point, the most 
southerly point in Great Britain ; the other terminates in 
Land's End, the most westerly point in England. Fen- 
gance, on Mount's Bay, is the most westerly market-town 
in England, and is noted for its mild climate. About 30 
miles west of Land's End is the group called Scilly 
Islands. They are about 145 in number, but only six are 
inhabited, and the largest of these is St Mary's, which is 
nine or ten miles in circumference. A lighthouse has 
been erected upon it. 

The coast of Cornwall now stretches north-east to 
Hartland Point. Crossing Bideford Bay the shore runs 
eastward, and is still rocky, but gradually subsides as it 
goes eastward, and becomes low and marshy. Fadgtow 
carries on a little trade, exporting com and minerals. 
Bideford and Barnstaple are both thriving places ; in the 
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neighbourhood of the former is a prolific cuhn mine. A 
short distance from the coast is Lnndy Island. Ilfror 
eombey about nine miles north of Barnstaple, is chiefly 
noted as a summer watering-place. There is now no 
other town of importance until we reach Bristol, This 
town, standing about ten miles from the mouth of the 
A¥on, was at one time the second port in England, and 
is now perhaps the foUrth. The foreign trade is not so 
extensive as formerly, but the trade with Ireland is con- 
siderable. It has some important manufactures of glass, 
sugar, brass, soap, and tobacco ; and imports fruits, cotton, 
timber, com, tobacco, and agricultural produce. The 
population is about 150,000. 

The opposite shores of the Bristol Channel are low, but 
from about Cardiff the coast becomes of a bolder character, 
and continues rocky roun d to Great Orme*s Head. Chepstow, 
at the mouth of the Wye, is a neat town, with consider- 
able trade. Newport and CardiffhoiYi export considerable 
quantities of mineral produce. Swansea has large fur- 
naces for the smelting of copper and iron, as well as tin- 
plate and zinc-works. Almost all the copper-ore obtained 
in the British Islands, as well as considerable quantities 
from Australia and Cuba, is brought here to be smelted. 
There are also extensive mines of coal in the vicinity. 
Leaving Swansea and passing Oaermarthen Bay and St 
Gowen's Head, we come to Milford Haven, one of the 
most capacious and safest natural harbours in the British 
Islands. Passing St Bride's Bay and St David's Head, and 
rounding Stmmble Head, we come to Fishgtmrd, where 
the French landed in 1797, and were obliged to surrender. 

The coast now curves round to Bardsey Point, and 
forms Cardigan Bay. Along the whole curve there is not 
a single good harbour, and the shores are wild and rocky, 
AheryUwith is a gay bathing-place. Dolgelly is noted lot 
a kind of woollen cloth called " webs," which is exported, 
to America chiefly, from Liverpool and London. Bamiouih^ 
at the mouth of the river on which Dolgelly stands, has 
been called, from its position, " a mimic Gibraltar on a 
nmnie Mediterranean." Harlech is chiefly remarkable for 
the rains of its ancient castle, built by Edward I. The 
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small island of Bardsey has a population of about 100 
persons. It is said to have derived its name from having 
formed a refuge for the last Welsh Bards, or minstrek 
Caernarvon, on the Menai Strait, is the largest town 
in North Wales; in its castle the first Prince of Wales 
was bom. The Menai Strait is a channel of about four- 
teen miles long, and from two miles to 200 yards wide. 
It is spanned by two magnificent bridges : the tubular 
and suspension bridges. The Isle of Anglesey forms one 
of the Welsh counties. Its surface is upon the whole flat, 
but Holy Island, which is connected with it on the west 
by two embankments, rises 700 feet above the sea. The 
soil is not fertile, but minerals are abundant. Besides 
coal, copper, lead, silver-ore, limestone, and marble, may 
be mentioned. The total area of the island is about 270 
square miles, and the population 60,000. The chief towns 
are Beaumaris, Holyhead, and Amlwch, (pron. Amlook.) 
Beaumaris, the county town, stands on the western side 
of the Menai Strait, and is much resorted to in summer for 
sea-bathing. Holyliead, on Holy Island, is a packet-sta- 
tion to Ireland. Amlwch stands on the north coast, and 
the principal trade of the place consists in copper-ore, 
which is obtained from the neighbouring Parys Mountain, 
though the supply is not so gi'cat as formerly. 

From Anglesey a large concave curve stretches round 
to the Mull of Galloway. The Isle of Man lies between 
the two extremities of the gulf thus formed, and marks 
its western limits. The lino of the curve is broken by 
deep indentations, of which Solway Frith and Morecambe 
Bay deserve special notice. Bangor, nearly opposite Beau- 
maris, is beautifully situated in a romantic vale. Covir 
way, to the north-east, has a fine old castle. Great Orme^s 
Head is a lofty limestone rock deeply hollo wed into caverns, 
and connected with the mainland by a low marshy neck. 
The coast thence stretches eastward to the estuary of the 
Dee, and is generally low. Holywell, with its copper and 
lead mines, and the famous well of St Winifred, stands 
on the estuary. A large peninsula, rhomboidal in shape, 
separates the estuary from that of the Mersey, on the north- 
east side of which stands Liverpool, As London is the 
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great centre of the coast trade, so Liverpool is the great 
emx>oriam of the foreign trade of Great Britain. It ex- 
ports nearly half the exported produce of the United 
Kingdom, and is the great outlet for the counties of Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire. It 
trades principally with the United States, West Indies, 
South America, and Ireland; and its chief imports are 
cotton, hides, timber, and agricultural produce. It exports 
textile fabrics, salt, iron, hardware, and earthenware. It 
is an important packet-station, and a great port for emi- 
gration. It has a population of about 450,000. Birken- 
head^ on the opposite side of the Mersey, is a thriving 
place, with magnificent docks. Shipbuilding is exten- 
sively carried on. 

The coast now curves round to the estuary of the Bibble, 
and then runs northward to Fleetxoood, This is a well- 
built modem seaport and bathing-place, and has regular 
steam communication with the Lake District, the Isle of 
Man, and Glasgow. Morecambe Bay is a spacious inlet, 
the most important town on its shores being Ulverstone, 
It is the chief outlet for the Fumess district, and exports 
iron and copper-ore, gunpowder and baskets. Passing 
Walney Isle, the coast, which has hitherto been low, as- 
sumes a more rugged character, and we meet vnth the 
bold promontory called St Bee's Head. A little to the 
north lies Whitehaven^ which exports considerable quan- 
tities of coal, cattle, and iron-ore. Workington also ex- 
ports coal, chiefly to Scotland and Ireland. Maryport is 
a thriving little place, and SUloih is the port of Carlisle. 

The Isle of Man is about 30 miles long, and from ten 
to twelve broad ; containing an area of 220 square miles. 
A range of hills runs through the island from north to 
south, and caluminates in Sneafell, which rises 2000 
feet above the sea. The soil is various, but not very fertile, 
and the inhabitants are chiefly engaged either in the lead 
mines and slate quarries, or in the herring-fishery. The 
climate is mild, but agriculture is backward, and the 
manufactures are inconsiderable. The chief towns in the 
island are Douglas, Castleton, Peel, and Eamsey. Douglas 
is finely situated on a semicircular bay, on the south-east 
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side of the island. It is a great resort for searbath 
Caatleton, situated at the southern extremity, is the ca] 
of the island, and the seat of the governor. In the t< 
and its vicinity are several breweries, tanneries, li 
kilns, and corn-mills. Feel, standing on the west sid 
the island, was the former capital, but is now a decs 
place. Ramsey, on the north-east coast, is one of 
packet-stations between Liverpool and Glasgow, 
total population of the island is about 52,000. 






CHAFTER VI 

IBBLiLKP : — SUBFACB AND MINEBAIfi, INDU8TBIAL PUBSUIT8 
BIVEBS AND CHIEF TOWNS, LAKEB, COAST LUm 

Ibelakd is an island lying to the west of Great Britain, 
and is separated from it by St George's Channel, the 
Irish Sea, and the North Channel The narrowest part 
of St George's Channel is about forty-seven miles across; 
the Irish Sea is nowhere less than fifty-five miles in width ; 
but in the North Channel, the Mull of Cantire approaches 
within fourteen miles of the opposite coast of Ireland. 
Ireland lies between the parallels of 6V 2& and 55*" 22f 
north latitude ; and between 6* 26' and 10" 29' west lon- 
gitude. It is rhomboidal in shape, and rather compact ; 
its indentations being neither large nor numerous, except 
on the west coast. Its extreme length from Fair Head to 
Mizen Head is about 300 miles ; its greatest breadth about 
180 miles ; and its area about 32,500 square miles. The 
population is nearly 6,000,000. 

SusFACE AND M1NEBAI& — Ireland is, upon the whole, 
a flat country, though there are some considerable moun- 
tain groups in the north, west, and south. It differs from 
Scotland, in its greater amount of level surface ; and from> 
England in the absence of fens and valleys. The great 
Central Plain^ which extends across the country from 
Dublin to Galway Bay, contains within it a number of 
extensive bogs, which are included in the general name of 
Bag of Allen. This bog, though flat, has a mean eleva- 
tion of 260 feet above sea-leveL The mountains of Ire- 
land generally lie round the coast, with their steeper slopes 
towards the sea. The general direction of their ranges ilb 
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from east to west ; they may be arranged in eight gronps, 
gix of which lie round the coast, and two are in the in- 
terior. We shall mention these groups in order, beginning 
at the north. 

The Monme Monntains are in the county of Down, and 
approach close to the coast between Dundrumand Carling- 
f ord Bays ; the highest summit is Slieve Donard, whidi 
is nearly 2800 feet in height. The Mountains of Antrim 
form an extensive plateau, containing summits which in 
some cases reach 1700 or 1800 feet in elevation. The plateau 
terminates in bold cliffs, near Fair Head. The Monntains 
of Donegal consist of a high, rugged mass, intersected 
with parallel valleys, which have a general direction 
from north-east to south-west. There are several peaks 
more than 2000 feet in height ; the highest summit is 
Monnt Errigal, which rises 2462 feet above the sea. The 
Mountains of Mayo are divided into two parts, by Clew 
Bay. To the north of the bay is the Nephin Beg range, 
with Mount Nephin 2640 feet in height ; to the south of 
the bay are the Gonnemara Mountains, which indude 
several summits exceeding 2000 feet. Muilrea is 2682 
feet high, and to the north of it Oroagh Patrick exceeds 
2500 feet. 

The Kerry Mountains form several parallel ranges, 
which run across the country and into the adjacent county 
of Cork. A ridge runs on the south side of the Black- 
water for a considerable distance to the west ; and on the 
north side of the river, and parallel with this ridge, are 
the Enockmeledown and Galtee Mountains. Carraa 
Tual, in the group called Macgillicuddy's Keeks, near 
the celebrated lakes of Killarney, is the highest summit 
in Ireland : it attains an elevation of 3404 feet. Mount 
Brandon, in the peninsula which lies between the estuary 
of the Shannon and Dingle Bay, is 3120 feet in height. 
The Wicklow Mountains cover an extensive tract, ex- 
tending for about sixty miles from north to south, with a 
breadth of about thirty miles ; and are distinguished for 
the romantic beaaty of their scenery. The summit of 
Lugnaquilla is 3039 feet above the level of the sea^ and is 
the third in height of the Irish mountains* 
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Besides these six groups, there are the Slieve Bloom 
and Silver Mine Mountains. The former extend in a 
direction north-east and south-west between the King's 
and Queen's couuties, and form a watershed between the 
Shannon and the rivers that flow into Waterford harbour. 
Keeper, the highest summit, has an elevation of about 
2200 feet. The Silver Mine Mountains are in the north- 
west of Tipperary. 

From the position of the mountain ranges, we deter- 
mine the configuration of the surface. The great Central 
Plain, to which we have already referred, stretches from 
Dublin to Galway Bay, and from the shores of Lough 
Neagh to the county of Waterford. In no part, except 
towards the south, does this plain rise more than 320 
feet above the sea, and, as has been before remarked, a 
great portion of it is covered with bogs. These bogs, or 
peat mosses, constitute a striking feature in the physical 
geography of Ireland. They cover almost two-fifths of 
its entire surface, and are divided into red and black bogs. 
The red bogs, which occur generally in the Central Plain, 
produce an abundance of peat ; the black bogs are found 
generally in mountainous districts. Six-sevenths of the 
flat red bogs would be included within two lines drawn, 
one from Howth Head to Sligo, and the other from Wick- 
low Head to Galway ; and of this bogland more than two- 
thirds lie west of the Shannon. The bogs are of consider- 
able service in supplying peat, which, in the absence of 
timber and the great scarcity of coal, is the principal fuel 
of the great mass of the people. 

The coalfields of Ireland are few and unimportant ; the 
principal one is in the county of Kilkenny, where the coal 
is of the kind called anthracite. The best for domestic 
purposes is found in the neighbourhood of Dungannon, 
to the west of Lough Neagh. Other coal-fields are 
worked in the counties of Leitrim, Monaghan, Tipperary, 
Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. Iron-ore is diff^usecl pretty 
widely, but the scarcity of coal prevents its being worked. 
Copper^ lead, and silver are found in Cork, Kerry, and 
Wicklow, and in the latter county small quantities of gold 
have been found. Granite is abundant in Donegal and 
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Qalway ; beantiful statuary marble is found also in the 
same counties^ and the black and gray marbles of EJl- 
kenny are exported to a considerable extent. On the 
southern and western shores of Lough Neagh is an ezten- 
siye deposit of clay, which is found in small quantities in 
some other places in Ireland. 

Industrial Puesuits.— The soil of Ireland is of great 
natural fertility, and the climate favourable to agricnltare^ 
especially to grazing and dairy produce; but there is a 
want of skill and capital, and the number of small farms 
operates unfavourably. The climate is too moist to grow 
wheat well, and in summer there is scarcely sufficient 
sun to ripen the grain; but the country is well adapted 
for pasture, and even its mountains are covered with a rich 
verdure, capable of supporting cattle and horses. The 
potato is the chief crop ; the soil and climate are botii well 
adapted to its growth,, and Ireland is noted both for 
the excellent quality and surprising quantity of the po- 
tatoes raised in it. Next to potatoes the chief crop is 
oats; wheat and barley are also raised in various parts» 
and clover and beans have been introduced into the south- 
em counties. In the province of Ulster flax and hemp 
are grown, but only in small quantities. Large nmnbera 
of cattle are reared and exported to England. The conn- 
ties in which oxen are chiefly bred are Limerick, Tipperai^, 
Roscommon, and Meath. Sheep are raised in the same 
counties, and in Galway and Clare ; and there is a fine 
breed of short-woolled sheep peculiar to the mountains of 
Wicklow. Goats are very common in mountainous regions, 
and are kept chiefly for their milk ; and hogs are found 
everywhere. Dairy-famiing is the best branch of Irish 
agriculture, and large quantities of excellent butter are 
exported to England. The best is made in the county of 
Carlow. 

The manufactures of Ireland are not of great import- 
ance, and consist chiefly of linen, cotton, and woollen, 
with the distillation of whisky and ship-building. The 
several towns engaged in these various manufactures we 
shall mention in connexion with the rivers and coast 
line. 
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-iVERa — The principal rivers of Ireland, commencing 
1 the Shannon, and going round by the south coast^ 
the Shannon, Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, Nore, Suir, 
row, Slaney, liffey, Boyne, Foyle, and Erne, 
he Shannon rises in tiie county of Cavan, about 345 
above the level of the sea, and flowing past Zeitrim 
Carrick enters Lough Allen. Leaving this lake it 
;eeds southward, and soon afterwards enters Lough 
y a large irregular sheet of water, about 17 miles in 
;th. Longford^ on the Camlin, a feeder of the Shan- 
, is a thriving place : a branch of the Eoyal Canal ter- 
ates there. Issuing from Lough Eee, the river passes 
Son^ one of the chief military stations in Ireland, and 
Jhannon Bridge is joined by its principal feeder the 
L This feeder rises in Roscommon, and flowing 
h-east divides Roscommon from Galway. Ballinadoe^ 
its banks, is a neat and well-built place. It com- 
deates both with the Shannon and Dublin by means 
he Qrand Canal, and has considerable trade. It is 
d for its cattle markets. In the neighbourhood was 
;ht the battle of Aughrim, 

little below the junction of the Suck the Shannon 
Lves the Brusna on the left bank. MtUlingar, near the 
ce of this feeder, is finely situated on the Royal CanaL 
as considerable trade in wool and other artides. Ttil- 
rre^ on an affluent of the Brusna, has risen into import- 
I from its situation on the Grand Canal Large quan- 
8 of grain and other produce are shipped here for the 
ropoHs. From the junction of the Brusna, the Shannon 
Is its way past Banagher to Lough Derg. This lake 
\ miles long, and its shores are indented with numer- 
bays and inlets. At the outlet of Lough Derg 
tUaloe, and lower down the stream Limerick, This 
1 is the principal outlet for the counties drained by 
Shannon, and its chief exports consist of agricultural 
luce. It imports timber, iron, and colonial produce, 
manufacture of lace is carried on to a considerable 
nt. Its population is about 45,000. 
he Shannon now expands into an estuary, varying in 
idthfrom one to 11 miles. Into this estuary flows the 
B 
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river Fergus, after passing the towns of Bnnis and Clare; 
and nearer the sea is KUrush, which has an important 
herring-fishery. The total length of the Shannon is about 
224 miles, and its basin occupies an area of almost 7000 
square miles. 

The Bandon flows through the county of Cork, and 
empties itself into Kinsale harbour. This river has been 
styled by Spenser " the pleasant Bandon, crowned by 
many a wood." The town of Bandon has always been 
distinguished by its loyalty and strictly Protestant 
character. The Lee also flows through the county of 
Cork; its length is about 50 miles. The Blackwater 
rises on the borders of Limerick and Kerry, and flows at 
first almost due south. It then turns to the east, and 
passing Mallow^ famous for its mineral waters, and Fer- 
moy, one of the largest military establishments in Ireland, 
enters the county of Waterford, and flows past Lismore, 
with its fine old castle and valuable salmon-fishery. At 
Cappoquin the Blackwater turns suddenly to the south, 
and being augmented by the Bride, flows into Youghal 
Bay, after a course of about 100 miles. 

The Suir rises in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and flows 
southward through Tipperary, passing the town of ThurUs. 
Coming into the neighbourhood of the Knockmeledown 
Mountains it turns eastward, and passing GUmmd and 
Carrick, both of which have considerable trade in conj, 
cattle, bacon, and butter, it empties itself below Water- 
ford into Waterford harbour. Its length is about 100 
miles. The Barrow rises in the northern extremity of 
the Slieve Blooms, and flows at first to the north-east, 
passing Portarlington. This is perhaps the best-built and 
cleanest town in Ireland. It received its present name 
from Lord Arlington, one of tho " Cabal," to whom it was 
given by Charles II. A colony of French refugees settled 
here in the reign of William III. After leaving Port- 
arlington the river turns southward, and flows past Athy, 
CarloWj and Leighlin Bridge, The Barrow is navigable 
as far as Athy, and as a branch of the Grand Canal joins 
the river at this place, the town has considerable trade ; 
agricultural produce is sent both to Dublin and Water- 
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ford. At Nem Ross the Barrow receives the Nore, which, 
rising also in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, flows past the 
county town of Kilkenny, Kilkenny is well-built, and 
beautifully-situated. In the neighbourhood are extensive 
collieries and quarries of fine marble. New Ross is well 
situated for trada It is the outlet for the country drained 
by the Barrow and the Nore, and imports fish from New- 
foundland, and timber from America and the Baltic. The 
total length of the Barrow is about 100 miles ; and the 
basin of the Suir, Nore, and Barrow is about 3400 square 
miles. 

The Slaney rises in the Wicklow Mountains, and 
flowing southward it passes Enniscorthyy and empties 
itself into Wexford Haven, after a course of 66 miles. 
Near Enniscorthy is Vinegar Billy where a battle was 
fought in 1798. The Liffey also rises in the Wicklow 
Mountains, and flowing through the counties of Eildare 
and Dublin, empties itself into Dublin Bay. The Boyne 
rises in the Bog of Allen, in the county of Kildare, and 
flows north-east past Trim, AtNavan it is joined by the 
Blackwater, on which stands the important town of Kdls, 
From Navan the Boyne continues its course to the north- 
east, and at Drogheda expands into an estuary. Its 
length is about 65 miles. The Bann consists of two 
parts, the Upper and Lower Bann. The Upper Bann 
rises in a plain called the King's Meadow, in the Moume 
Mountains, and passing Banhridge and Portadown enters 
Lough Neagh at Barifoot Ferry, Longh Neagh is the 
largest lake in the British Islands, and has an area of 150 
square miles. Its shores are low, and in some places 
marshy, and it is almost destitute of islands. It is fed by 
several considerable streams besides the Bann ; the prin- 
cipal being the Blackwater, which, rising in Tyrone, sepa- 
rates that county from Armagh. The Lower Bann issues 
from the north-western arm of the lake, and flows into 
the sea about five miles below Coleraine. Including both 
its upper and lower divisions, the total length of the 
Bann is about 100 miles. 

The Foyle rises in the eastern part of the county <^ 
lyrane^ and flows west and then north past the towns of 
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Omagh, Strahane^ and Liffbrd, and empties itself about 
four miles below Londonderry, after a course of about 80 
miles. The Erne has its source in Lough Gounagh, in 
the county of Longford. It then flows northward through 
the county of Cavan, and after passing through Lough 
Oughter, enters the upper lake Erne. On issuing from 
this lake it flows north-west, and enters the second and 
larger lake. Both these lakes are full of islands, and are 
remarkable for their beautiful scenery. Many of the 
islands are well-wooded, and some are thickly-populated. 
The town of Enniskillen stands on an island in the river, 
between the two lakes, and is connected with the land by 
bridges on either sida It has considerable retail trade, 
having four weekly markets. The lower lake Erne is dis- 
charged by a rapid current about nine miles in length, 
which, after forming many rapids, precipitates its waters 
down a magnificent cascade into the sea at BMyshcamon, 
Its length is about 60 miles. 

Lakes. — ^The lakes of Ireland are far more numerous 
than those of England, but less so than those of Scotland. 
Some of these have already been mentioned in connexion 
with the rivers. Of the remainder the principal are the 
Lakes of Killamey, and Loughs Corrib, Mask, Conn, and 
Derg. 

The Lakes of Killamey. — These lakes lie in the 
bosom of the Kerry Mountains, and are three in number. 
The lower lake is the largest, and is about five miles 
in width; its western shore is skirted by moimtains 
clothed with forest trees, while on the eastern side there 
is a tract of rich and well-cultivated land. There are above 
30 islands in this lake, many of them extremely pictmr- 
esque. The middle lake is the smallest of the three, and 
is connected with the upper lake by a beautiful channel 
three miles in length. The upper lake lies in a hollow, 
surrounded by some of the loftiest summits in Ireland, 
among which may be mentioned Mangerton and Carran 
TuaL Longh Oorrib.— -This lake is said to resemble 
Lough Erne in some respects. It is about 24 miles in 
length, and 14 in its widest part, but it is contracted in 
, .tiie middle by a narrow dianneL Its waters are discharged 
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into Qalway Bay, by a stream caUed the Comb, about 
five miles long. Lough MaiSk lies about three miles to 
the north of Comb, and is said to be joined to it by a 
subterranean channel Lougli Oonn lies in the northern 
part of the county of Mayo, to the east of Mount Nephin. 
Longlx Berg is the name given to two lakes in Ireland — 
one in the basin of the Shannon, and the other in the 
southern part of Donegal. The latter is a small lake, but 
an island in it is celebrated for a cave Q&Wed St, Fatricli^s 
Purgatory, which is annually visited by crowds of Koman 
Catholic pilgrims. 

Coast Line. — Commencing on the north-east, we find 
the shores of Antrim bold and precipitous. Fair Head 
rising 600 feet above the sea. To the north-west is 
Bathin Isle, and to the west is the Gi<mt^8 CaicseuHit/, 
with its basaltic columns. The coast to the west of this 
point preserves its bold and rocky character, as far as the 
mouth of the Bann, where the shore becomes low, and con- 
tinues so as far as the bold headland of Magillian, which 
stands at the entrance of Lougli Foyle. Londonderry, 
which is famous for its siege in 1689, has considerable 
trade, and the salmon-fishery of the river and lough is 
valuable. Leaving the Foyle and rounding Malin Head 
we enter Lough Swilly, a spacious inlet, with no place of 
importance on its shores. The shores of Donegal are in 
general wild, rocky, and barren. On the south-west is 
Rossan Point, and in the neighbourhood the coast is 
lined with magnificent cMs 2000 feet in height. 

Passing Donegal Bay, on which stands the towns of 
Donegal and BcUlyshannon, and Sligo Bay, with SligOy a 
thriving commercial town, the coast trends west ward, to 
IBrris Head. On this part of the coast the chief inlets 
are KiUala Bay and Broad Haven. Erris Head is the 
northern extremity of a peninsula called The Mullet, be- 
tween which and the mainland is Blacksod Bay. To the 
south of this bay is Achil Island, occupied by a popula- 
tion of 6000 persons, who subsist chiefly on fishing ; and 
to the south of Achil Island is Clew Bay, protected sea- 
ward by Glare Island. The coast of Gal way is extremely 
rugged; and deeply-indented; and terminates on the west 
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in Slyne Head. Galway Bay is protected by a natural 
breakwater formed by the Arraa Islefr The town of 
Galway^ on the river Corrib, is a packet-ptation to Ame- 
rica, and a fashionable bathing-place. The coast now 
trends south- west to Loop Head, and is destitute of any 
safe harbour. The estuary of the Shannon, between 
Loop Head and Kerry Head, forms one of the largest 
and safest harbours on the Irish coast Passing Tndee 
Bay, and rounding Dnnmore Head, the most westerly 
point in Ireland, we come to Dingle Bay, on the south 
side of which lies Valentia Island. Leaving this island, 
and passing Kenmare Kiver and Bantry Bay, we round 
Mizen Head, the most southerly point in Ireland, and 
come to Cape Clear. 

From Gape Olear the whole southern coast of Ireland 
stretches in a general direction to the north-east, and the 
shores, though not so broken and rugged as in the west, 
are yet rocky and indented. The first inlet of importance 
at which we arrive is Cork Harbour, in which stands 
Goat Island, with Cove or Queenstouni upon it. Cork is 
the third port in Ireland, and has manufactures of woollen, 
linen, and cotton. Ship-building is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, and its foreign trade is important. Its 
population is about 80,000. Continuing our course and 
passing Youghal harbour and Tramore Bay, we arrive 
at Waterford harbour. Watet-ford, being the outlet for 
the counties drained by the Barrow and its feeders, ex- 
ports more agricultural produce than any other port in 
Ireland. Vessels of 800 tons can reach the town ; and it 
has regular steam communication with Bristol. Its popu- 
lation is about 24,000. The coast eastward to Camsore 
Point is destitute of good harbours, and is skirted by 
dangerous rocks and islands. On Tnscar Bock is a light- 
house, modelled after that at Eddystone. 

The east coast of Ireland stretches in a curve from 
Carnsore Point to Dundalk Bay ; while another curve 
brings us to Fair Head. The shores are in general low, 
and lined with sandbanks and sunken rocks. Wexford 
Haven is spacious, but shallow ; and at the entrance is a 
bar of shifting sand. Passing ArUow at the mouth of the 
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Avoca, and rounding Wicklow Head, we come to Dublin 
Bay. The city of Dublin is very beautiful, but the har- 
bour is very poor, and large vessels unload at Kingston^ at 
the entrance of the bay, whence there is rail to the capital 
Dublin has some manufactures of woollen and silk, and 
the foreign import trade is considerable. The popula- 
tion of the city is about 250,000. Now rounding Howth 
Head, and continuing north, we come to Dundalk Bay, 
which contains extensive oyster beds. Dundalk has con- 
siderable trade in agricultural produce. Now passing 
Carlingford Bay and Dimdrum Bay, we enter Strangford 
Lough, the best harbour on the east coast. The coast 
now curves round to Belfast Lough. Belfast is the second 
city in Ireland for size and wealth, and the first for trade 
and manufactures. It is the chief seat for the linen 
manufacture, and also contains important cotton factories. 
There is considerable foreign trade, but the most import- 
ant branch of its commerce is the cross-channel trade 
with Scotland and England. Its population is about 
120,000. From Belfast Lough the shore trends north-west 
to Fair Head. The total length of the coast line of Ire- 
land is about 2200 milea 
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CHAPTER L 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUBOPB AND ASIA. 

The British possessions in Europe, exclusive of the 
British Islands, are Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, Qozo, 
and Comino. 

Heligoland is a small island, with an area of about 5 
square miles, situated about 36 miles from the mouths of 
the Elbe and Weser. It consists of two parts, a rocky 
cliff which is crowned with a lighthouse, and on which is 
a small town containing about 400 families ; and a low 
sandy plain connected with the cliff by a ridge of rock. 
The male inhabitants of the island are chiefly engaged in 
the haddock and lobster fisheries, or in acting as pilots for 
vessels entering the Elbe ; the females are employed in 
raising scanty crops of oats and barley. The total popu- 
lation of the island is about 2400. 

GiBEALTAB. — ^The fortress of Gibraltar stands at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, upon a rocky penin- 
sula about 3 miles long, and nearly three-quarters of a 
mile broad. This is connected with the mainland by a 
low sandy neck of land about a mile and a half in length ; 
and it terminates on the south in Enropa Point. The 
whole peninsula forms a mass of gray rock inaccessible on 
the north and east, and nearly so on the south ; on the 
west, where it slopes down to Gibraltar Bat/, it is protected 
by formidable batteries which render the fortress impreg- 
nable. The east side is also defended, and on the summit 
of the rock are barracks and fortresses. The total number 
of guns mounted on different parts of the rock is said to 
be not less than 1000. The climate is warm and tern- 
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perate, the heat of summer being modified by cboling 8ea 
breezes. Acacias, fig, and orange trees grow freely ; and 
rabbits, woodcocks, and partridges abound. There is also 
a species of monkey. 

The town of Gibraltar lies on the north-west side of the 
rock, and fronts the bay. It consists principally of one 
street, nearly a mile in length, well-built and well-lighted. 
The roofs of the houses are so constructed as to receive 
the falling rain, which is conducted to a tank beneath, 
with which every house is supplied. The town and garri- 
son are thus supplied with water, for there are no springs 
on the rock. The population is about 16,000, of whidi 
about 4000 only are females. The bay of Gibraltar is 
spacious and well adapted for shipping, being protected 
from the more dangerous winds. On the west side of the 
bay stands the Spanish town of Algesiras. Gibraltar was 
at one time a dep6t for English and American gooda^ 
which were afterwards sent into Africa and different parts 
of the Mediterranean ; but its commercial importance is 
not so great as formerly. Its political advantages are, how- 
ever, great, as it commands the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Malta. — ^The islands of Malta, Qozo, and Comino form 
together a British colony. Malta lies about 60 miles south 
of Sicily, and about 200 miles from the coast of AMca. 
It is an irregular oval in shape, with deeply-indented 
shores, except on the south. The surface is very irregular, 
and in the south-west rises to an elevation of 1200 feet, 
whence it slopes down to the north-east. The island is 
naturally barren, but great pains have been bestowed upon 
its cultivation, and formerly soil was brought from Gfozo 
and even Sicily. There are no lakes or streams on the 
island, but springs are numerous, and as the rain is col- 
lected in cisterns, there is no want of water. The climate 
is very hot in summer, but in winter, and especially from 
October to January, it is delightful The staple product 
of Malta is cotton; and fruits, particularly figs and oranges, 
are numerous. Com is grown, but not sujficient to sup- 
port the inhabitants, and it is imported from Italy and the 
Black Sea The olive and vine are cultivated, but they 
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are of inferior quality; and olive-oil is imported from 
Italy, and wine from Naples and Sicily. The manu- 
factures consist chiefly of cotton goods, cabinet work, 
jewelry, and filigree work 

The population is about 120,000. The Maltese are a 
dark race, strong and active ; and make excellent sailors. 
The national religion is Roman Catholic, to which the 
people are strongly attached. The chief towns are Valetta 
and Gtta Vecchia. Valetta^ the capital of the island, 
stands in the centre of a fine double bay. The mail 
steamers for Alexandria, Constantinople, and the Levant 
generally, call here regularly. Citta Vecchia, a town in 
the interior about seven miles from Valetta, was the former 
capital, but it is now a decayed place. A small harbour 
on the northern coast of the island, called Porto de 
San Paolo, is supposed to have been the scene of the 
shipwreck of St Paul. Malta is a convenient centre of 
trade from which articles of British manufacture can be 
spread over the Mediterranean. It is also an important 
naval station, where merchant ships and men-of-war can 
be repaired and accommodated. The area of Malta is about 
95 square miles. 

Crozo lies to the north-west of Malta, from which it is 
separated by a channel four miles wide, in which lies the 
small island of Comino. Gk)zo is 9 miles long and 5 miles 
broad, and it has an area of about 25 square miles. The 
soil is thin, but of great fertility, and much grain and 
fruits are raised ; but, as in Malta, the principal crop is 
cotton. There is an alabaster quarry in the north-west of 
the island, and on the south side are salt-toorks. The 
town of Gozo has a population of about 2000 ; and there 
are several villages besides. The total population of the 
island is about 15,000. Comino is about two miles long, 
and a mile and a half broad. Its coast is much indented, 
and its surface hilly. 

The British possessions in Asia, exclusive of Hindostan, 
of which we shall treat in the next chapter, are Aden, 
Ceylon, possessions in Further India, Labuan, and Hong 
Kong. 

Aden is situated at the south-western comer of Arabia, 
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and about 100 miles to the east of the Strait of Babel' 
mandeb. It stands on the north-east side of a rocky pro- 
montory, about fifteen miles in circumference, "wludiis 
connected with the mainland by a low sandy isthmus. 
The town stands in the crater of an extinct volcano^ 
and is surrounded by high naked rocks. Numerous wells 
are found in various parts of the neighbourhood, but the 
water is not abundant, and has a brackish impleasant 
taste. The climate depends greatly on the monsoons^ 
and, though hot, it is not considered very unhealthy. 
There are two harbours, one on the east, the other on the 
west side of the isthmus ; and the latter is said to be the 
best in Arabia. Aden is used as a dep6t for the supply 
of coal to the steamers running between Suez and India^ 
and is of great importance, both as a military x>ost com 
manding the entrance into the Eed Sea, and as a centre of 
trade with the surrounding countries. Its present popu- 
lation is about 60,000. 

In the middle of the Strait of Babelmandeb is the 
island of Perim^ which was a few years ago occupied by 
the British for the purpose of building a lighthouse upon 
it It is garrisoned by a portion of the troops from Aden. 
To the north-east of Aden, about the meridian of 56' 
east, is the group of Curia Muria islands, which have 
become known through the abundance of guano found 
upon them. They were ceded to the English govern- 
ment by the Sultan of Muscat in 1854. 

Ceylon is a large island near the southern extremity 
of Hindostan, from which it is separated by the GuK of 
Manaar and PaWs Strait, The island is pear-shaped, 
and is about 270 miles long, with an average breadth of 
100 miles; and the area is about 24,000 square miles. 
The interior of the southern and broader part of the 
island is mountainous, but a belt of low land lies round 
the coast, and the northern part of the island is generally 
level. The summits of some of the mountains exceed 
8000 feet ; but the most remarkable summit is Adam's 
Peak, which is 7420 feet high. From this mountain 
Buddha is said to have ascended to heaven, and the im- 
press of his foot is still pointed out. The shores of 
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Ceylon, on the north and west, are low ; but on the south 
and east, bold and rocky. The two principal harbours 
are Trinoomaleey on the north-east, which is one of the 
finest in the world; and Foint de Galle, on the south 
coasts The island is almost connected with the mainland 
of Hindostan, by a ridge of islets and sandbanks known 
as Adam's Bridge. Ceylon is richer in precious stones 
than in useful metals. Iron and plumbago are found in 
some abundance, but these are the chief metallic ore& 
The ruby, amethyst, garnet, and sapphire, are very abun- 
dant ; and formerly there was a valuable pearl fishery in 
the Gulf of Manaar. 

The climate of Ceylon is very warm, but it is tempered 
by the se«t-breezes. At Nieura Elia in the interior, 
at an elevation of 6300 feet, the thermometer ranges 
between 35° and 80° ; but in the plains and valleys the 
heat is, of course, much greater. Owing to the monsoons, 
it is hotter and drier on the east coast than on the west. 
The quantity of rain that falls is, on the average, three 
times the quantity that falls in England. The rivers are 
numerous, especially on the south and south-west sides, 
but are not large ; the principal one being the Mahawelli 
Qanga» which rises in the interior of the island, near 
Kandy^ and empties itself about 10 miles south of 
Trincomalee, after a course of about 200 miles. Ceylon 
is remarkable for the luxuriance of its vegetation. The 
forests abound in ebony, rose, satin, iron, and other oma- 
mental woods. Palm-trees are very abundant, and one 
of the most characteristic trees is the cocoa-nut palm. 
CinaaTtwn^xA coffee are also produced in great abundance, 
and Great Britain is supplied with these articres chiefly 
from Ceylon. Among the wild animals, elephants are 
numerous, and bears, leopards, hyenas, jackals, monkeys, 
alligators, and reptiles of all sorts, abound. 

The present population of Ceylon amounts to about 
1,500,000, of whom 500,000 are whites. The bulk of the 
inhabitants, who are called Singalese, are of Hindoo origin ; 
but there are numbers of Mohammedans scattered about 
the island. A people called the Veddas are found in the 
remote parts of the interior, and are probably the abo- 
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rigines. The prevailing religion is Buddhism, but Chris- 
tianity has been introduced, and an English bishopric is 
estabUshed at CoUmibOy the chief city in the island. 

The Laccadive Islands form a chain of small aioUs or 
groups, about 100 miles from the south-west coast of 
Hindostan. The cocoa-nut is the only valuable produce. 
Four of the islands belong to Britain ; and five are sub- 
ject to the native princes of Cananorty upon the adjacent 
mainland. The Maldive Islands are a more considerable 
group, lying further to the south. The inhabitants, who are 
a civilised race, are expert sailors, and remarkable for their 
kindness to shipwrecked mariners. The population is 
about 200,000, and they are governed by a sultan who 
pays an annual tribute to the governor of Ceylon. 

The British possessions in Further India are Assam, 
Aracan, Pegu, the Tenasserim Provinces, Malacca^ Penang, 
and Singapore. 

Assam is a long narrow strip of country lying in the. 
valley of the Brahmapootra. It is bounded on the north 
and south by high mountains, but the greater part of the 
country is level, or studded over with little conical green 
hills. Gold, iron, and coal are found in several parts, and 
there are also valuable mines of amber and precious stones. 
The climate is considered rather unhealthy; the wind 
blows for nine months in the year from the east or north- 
east ; the raiay season lasts from April to October. Rioe 
is grown in considerable quantities, and the cultivation 
of the tea plant has attracted much attention of late. The 
caoutchouc-tree is indigenous to Assam, but is considered 
inferior to that obtained from America. The total area 
of Assam is about 22,000 square miles, and the population 
about 700,000. The people are chiefly Hindoos, and 
followers of Brahma. The chief towns are GowhaUy^ 
on the south bank of the Brahmapootra^ and GoalparOf 
on the frontiers of Bengal. 

To the south of Assam are the territories of Jynteah and 
CachaVj which together have an area exceeding 10,000 
square miles, and belong to Great Britain. Cachar is 
watered by the Barak, a feeder of the Brahmapootra. 

Aracan is a narrow strip of country lying on the 
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eastern side of the Bay of Bengal It extends from Cape 
Negrais to the district of Chittagong^ and is separated 
from the kingdom of Bunnah by a range of mountains, 
averaging 4000 feet high, which stretch along the eastern 
frontier. These mountains yield iron, gold, and silver, 
and are clothed with forests of oak, fir, teak, and bamboo. 
The low country is thickly covered with jungle, and in- 
tersected with rivers and lakes; the largest river being 
the Knladyne or Aracan. The temperature averages 80°, 
and the climate is very damp. Eice forms the staple 
production, and cotton, sugar, tobacco, and indigo are 
exported. Salt also forms an important export. The 
area of Aracan is about 16,000 square miles, and the in- 
habitants, who are chiefly Buddhists, number 25,000. 
The chief towns are Aracan, on the Kuladyne, about 60 
miles from the sea; Akyah, at the mouth of the same 
river, the capital of the province ; and Sandoway, further 
to the south. 

Pegu, formerly a province of Bunnah, embraces the 
delta of the Irrawady, with a large adjoining tract of 
country. The minerals of the province comprise iron, 
tin, lead, and precious stones. Rice is the principal object 
of cultivation. The town of Pegu stands on a river of 
that name, which joins the eastern branch of the Irra- 
wady. Ean^oon, the largest town in the province, is on 
the eastern arm of the Irrawady. On the western arm 
of the river stands Bassein, The total area of the pro- 
vince is about 20,000 square miles, and the population is 
estimated at 70,0(J0. 

The Tbnasserim Provinces consist of Martaban, Yey, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, and form a long narrow slip of terri- 
tory, lying on the eastern side of the Gulf of Martaban. 
They are separated from the kingdom of Siam by a range 
of mountains, averaging from 3000 to 4000 feet in height, 
which, like the greater portion of the country, are covered 
with dense forests of teak, and other trees. Iron is very 
abundant in the provinces of Yey and Tavoy, and tin is 
found further south. Gk)ld, copper, and antimony are 
found also in various parts, and coal has been found in 
the province of MerguL The climate of these provinces 
F 
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is considered, for Europeans, the most salabrioas of ail 
known tropicisd countries ; and the soil is eminently pro- 
ductive. Bice, cotton, indigo, and pepper are the chief 
productions ; but sugar, co£fee, tobacco, and spices would 
grow freely. Palm trees of all kinds are very abundant 
Tigers, leopards, and other wild animals infest the jimgles; 
and it is said that elephants are more numerous here 
than in any other part of the East, except Ceylon. The 
total area of the Tenassenm Provinces is about 32,000 
square miles, and the population about 120,000. There is 
a little manufacturing carried on in weaving cotton and 
silk goods, and in ship-building; and a brisk trade is kept 
up with the neighbouring settlements. The chief exports 
are rice, gambler, ivory, edible bird-nests, and teak ; the 
imports are manufactured goods, betel-nut, and opium. 
The chief towns are Moidmdn, on the river Saluen ; Am- 
kersty Yehy Tavoy^ Mergui, and Tenasserim. 

Penang, or Prince of Wales* Island, lies off the west 
coast of the Malay peninsula. It is rather mountainous 
in the centre, but the hills decline to the east and west, 
and low flats, bordered by cocoa-nut trees, fringe the 
coast. The climate is healthy, and the soil fertile ; and 
certain spices, especially nutmegs^ macey and cloves, are very 
abundant, and of excellent quality. The island has an 
area of 162 miles, with a population of 400,000. George 
Town, the capital, situated on the eastern side of the 
island, is one of the neatest towns in the East Indies. A 
narrow channel, two miles in width, separates this part 
of the island from the mainland, where there is a district 
called Wellesley Province, which has an area of 2000 square 
miles, and a population of 50,000. It is a dependency of 
Penang. 

Malacca, on the south-west of the Malay peninsula, is a 
territory about 1000 square miles in area. Its shores are 
rocky, its interior mountainous ; the climate is healthy, 
and the soil fertile. The population is about 58,000. The 
town of Makuxa, on the Malacca river, has a population 
of about 5000. This possession was given up to the Eng- 
lish, by the Dutch, in exchange for Bencoolen, in Sumatra^ 
in the year 1815. 
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SiNGAPOBE is the name of an island lying at the southern 
extremity of the Malay peninsula. It is rhomboidal in 
shape, is about 25 miles long from east to west, and has 
an area of about 270 square miles, which, with some ad- 
jacent islets, make the whole area of the settlement 330 
square miles. The surface of the island is undulating 
and covered with jungle, in which tigers, sloths, monkeys, 
and several species of deer abound. The climate is hot, 
ranging from 71° to 89°, but healthy, and the soil well 
adapted to the growth of spices. The channel separating 
the island from the peninsula is about two miles broad, 
and was at one time the route for vessels proceeding from 
India to China. The town of Singapore stands on the 
southern extremity of the island, and is divided into 
three parts, inhabited by the Malays, Europeans, and the 
Chinese respectively. As a place of call, Singapore is of 
great importance to English steamers, and it lies in the 
course of the regular mail route between India, China, 
Australia, and Europe. It is also important in a military 
point of view, as it commands the entrance into the 
Chinese Sea. The whole settlement has a population of 
about 60,000. 

Assam, Aracan, Pegu, and the Tenasserim Provinces are 
subject to the Bengal Presidency ; Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore form a distinct province, under the title of the 
Eastern Settlements, 

Labuan is a small island, of triangular shape, off the 
north-west coast of Borneo. It has an area of 26 miles, 
with a population of 1000. Excellent coal is found in the 
north-east part of the island, and is shipped to Singapore. 
On the south-east side is an inlet called Victoria Har- 
bonr, which affords good anchorage. On the adjacent 
coast of Borneo is the small province of Sarawak^ which 
belongs at present to Sir James Brooke. The town of 
Sarawak has a population of 12,000. 

Hong-Kong is a small island at the mouth of the 
Canton Kiver. It has an area of 30 square miles, with a 
population of 100,000. The island is rugged and moun- 
tainous, well supplied with water, but with no trees of 
any size. On the north side of the island, and situated 
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on a splendid bay, is the town of Victoria, which contains 
one-third the population of the island. The trade with 
Hong-Kong is very considerable, as it is a convenient 
dep6t for English goods. 

The Overland Eoute to India passes through several 
of the places mentioned in this chapter. The route com- 
mences at Southampton, where steamers leave every fort- 
night for the East Indies. The first station is Gibraltar, 
whence the steamer proceeds to Malta. Sometimes the 
traveller proceeds through France to Marseilles, and thus 
avoids the long passage round by Gibraltar. There is 
even a third route sometimes taken, which proceeds 
through Vienna to Trieste, at the head of the Adriatia 
From Yaletta, or Trieste, the steamer proceeds to Alex- 
andria, whence there is railway up the valley of the Nile 
to Cairo. Another line of rail runs across the desert from 
Cairo to Suez, and the route by the steam-packet is then 
resumed. Proceeding down the Bed* Sea, the steamer 
takes in a fresh supply of coab at Aden, and then con- 
tinues the route to Bombay. The total distance round 
by Gibraltar is above 7000 miles, and the journey is com- 
pleted in about forty days. Lines of telegraph have been 
laid down along the whole route ; and there is also a line 
from London to Bagdad, which it is proposed to continue 
through Persia and Beloochistan to India. 



CHAPTER n. 

HINDOSTAN. 

HiNDOSTAN is the second of the three peninsulas that ap- 
pear on the south coast of Asia. In shape it is an immense 
triangle, of which the Himalaya Mountains form the base, 
and Cape Comorin the apex. The extreme length from 
north to south is about 1860 miles, and the greatest 
breadth, from the Solyman Mountains to the Brahmapoo- 
tra, is about 1500 miles. Its area exceeds 1,200,000 square 
miles ; and the length of its coast-line is about 3600 miles. 
SuBFACE AND MINERALS. — The great chain of the 
Himalayas is the loftiest range of moimtains in the world. 
The average height of the chain varies from 15,000 to 
20,000 feet, but many peaks exceed 20,000 feet. Mount 
Everest, the culminating point in the range, has an eleva- 
tion of 29,000 feet; and the summits of Eunchin-jinga 
and Dhawalagiri are not much less in height. The length 
of the whole chain, from east to west, is about 1600 miles; 
and the breadth varies from 200 to 250 miles. Along the 
foot of the mountains extend a swampy, unhealthy tract 
called the Tarai, and south of this again is the Great 
Plain of Hindostan, This plain extends southward to 
the Vindhya Bange and across the whole breadth of 
the peninsula. It is divided into two portions by the 
Aravulli Mountains, which run north-eastward from the 
Vindhya range. To the eastward is the plain of the 
Ganges, which rises in elevation towards the south-west, 
forming the plateau of Maluoa; to the west is the plain 
of the Indus, which includes the Chreat Indian Desert, 
This desert extends from the lower course of the Indus 
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to the Aravulli MonntaiDS, and from the southern confines 
of Piinjaub to the Runn of Catch, and embraces an area 
of 150,000 square miles. It contains several oases, and is 
separated from the Indus by a fertile tract of land ten or 
fifteen miles in width. The remaining portions of the 
Plain of Hindostan, and the valley of the Ganges especi- 
ally, are of great natural fertility. 

Returning now to the Vindhya range, we find that it 
forms the base of another triangle, of which the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts, which run parallel to the shores of 
Hindostan, form the sides. This triangle includes the 
table-land called the DeccaUy and at the apex of the 
triangle is the small plateau of Myaore, surrounded by the 
Neilgherry Hills. The mean elevation of the Deccan is 
2000 feet; the plateau of Mysore has about twice that 
elevation, while the Neilgherries rise 3000 feet higher. 
The Western Ghauts are higher than the Eastern, and 
form a more continuous chain ; they also run close to the 
shore, and are clothed to their summits with teak and 
other timber. The Eastern Ghauts are comparatively 
barren, and leave wide parched plains between them and 
the sea. 

The minerals of Hindostan are varied and abundant. 
Diavnxynds are found at Punnah, and gold and silver at 
Mysore. £eds of coal stretch right across India from the 
district of Cutch to the eastern extremity of Assam, and 
the mines of Runegunge, to the north-west of Calcutta, 
are especially valuable. Iron-ore is found in the Hima- 
layas, in Bengal, in the valley of the Nerbudda, and on 
the western or Malabar coast. Nitre is obtained from the 
soil in various parts, and valuable beds of salt are found 
in the basin of the Ganges, in the Punjaub, and in the 
Aravulli range. Marbles and good huilcUng-stones axe 
found almost everywhere. 

CuMATB AND Peodijctions. — Hindostan lics between 
the parallels of 8° and 37** north latitude, and the greater 
portion of it therefore lies within the tropics. All the 
various causes which modify climate are felt in Hindostan. 
The low plains of the Camatic, on the east coast, and the 
sandy desert of Northern India, are the hottest parts; 
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while the tahle-knds and the elevated regions of the 
Ghants and Neilgherries enjoy a temperate climate 
suitable to Europeans. The monsoons blow alternately 
from the north-east and south-west. The south-west 
monsoon, blowing over a great expanse of water, brings 
those abundant showers which fertilise the Malabar 
coast, while the wind from the north-east, coming over 
land for the most part, is comparatively dry. Influenced 
by these winds, the climate of Hindostan may be divided 
into three seasons : the hot season, from March to June ; 
the wet season, from June to October ; and the (compara- 
tively) cold season, from October to March. The forests 
of Hindostan contain an immense variety of trees, many 
of which are unknown even by name in Europe. Among 
those well known may be mentioned teak, the bamboo, 
the banyan, the cocoa, and other palm-trees : and of fruits, 
the mango, pomegranate, citron, date, almond, grape, pine- 
apple, and tamarind, are indigenous. The wild animals of 
Hindostan are too well known to need especial mention. 
The tiger is lord of the jungles; the lion is confined to 
the north-west of India; the leopard, panther, hyaena, 
wolf, bear, lynx, jackal, and numerous apes, are all natives 
of this country. The elephant, buffalo, and dromedary 
have become domesticated. The rhinoceros is met with 
in the forests at the foot of the Himalayas and near the 
Sunderbunds. The stag, elk, and antelope abound. 
Birds, insects, and reptiles are numerous. 

Industrial Pursuits. — The arts in which the natives 
of Hindostan have made the greatest progress are agri- 
culture, weaving, dyeing, and architecture. Agriculture 
forms the chief employment of the people. With some 
few exceptions, the soH of Hindostan is everywhere suit- 
able to some valuable crop ; but vast tracts of land yet 
remain uncultivated. The principal articles grown are 
rice, indigo, opium, the cotton plant, and the mulberry 
tree ; and to these we may add the cultivation of tea, 
coffee, sugar, flax, hemp, and jute. Eice is grown in all 
parts, but especially in the valley and delta of the Ganges. 
Indigo is cultivated from Dacca to Delhi, and also at Can- 
deish, in the Bombay Presidency. Opium is restricted to 
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the provinces of Bahar and Benares almost entirely. 
Cotton is indigenous to India, and its export has been 
greatly increased of late. Coimbatore and Mysore are 
famous for their crops ; and it is cidtivated also in Guzerat 
and Scinde, and in the basins of the Ganges and Goda- 
very. The mulherry is produced chiefly in Bengal and 
Assam. The most important mannfactnres among the 
Hindoos are cotton and silk fabrics, and shawls. The 
diflferent towns noted for their manufactures will be men- 
tioned in connexion with the rivers. The commerce of 
India is very considerable. It trades with Great Britain, 
China, the Indian Archipelago, Arabia, and Persia ; and 
by means of caravans it has communication with Central 
Asia. The trade of India with Central Asia annually 
amounts to about £1,000,000 sterling; and about 2000 
camel-loads of goods reach Cabul yearly. The chief 
articles of export to Great Britain are cotton, wool, hemp, 
jute, hides, silk, indigo, saltpetre, and teak ; besides rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, pepper, oils, gums, perfumes, and spices. 
The imports consist of manufactured goods chiefly. The 
imports from Great Britain amount to nearly £15,000,000 
annually ; and the exports are double that amount 

Political Condition. — Only three small states in Hin- 
dostan retain their independence : these are Cashmere, Ne- 
paul, and Bhotan, which have together an area of less than 
100,000 square miles. A large portion of India is governed 
by native princes, who are under the protection of Britain ; 
while the remaining districts, including three-fifths of the 
whole peninsula, are under the direct influence of the Bri- 
tish crown. The most important of the protected states 
sire Hajpootana, a large district, including the Aravulli 
mountains ; the MaJiratta States, including Guzerat, 
Gwalior, Indore, and some smaller territories; Nizam's 
Dominions, embracing a large portion of the Deccan ; 
Mj/sore; Cochin and Travancore, on the Malabar coast ; 
Cutch, embracing the peninsula of that name ; and parts 
of Orissa, which lies to the south-west of Bengal. The 
portion belonging to Great Britain is divided into the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The 
states in the upper part of the valley of the Ganges, from 
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Benares to Delhi, are called the North-west Provinces^ and 
are under a Lieutenant-Governor. The Punjaub and Oude, 
as well as Berar, are also connected with the Presidency 
of Bengal 

The population of Hindostan is about 180,000,000. Of 
this number, about four-fifths are Hindoos, and worship- 
pers of Brahmin. Next in number to the Hindoos are the 
Mahommedans, who number about 15,000,000. Chris- 
tianity has been introduced, and there is a bishopric in 
each of the three Presidencies, and about 150,000 na- 
tives have become Christians. A few years ago, British 
India was erected into an empire, and the government of 
it vested in the Secretary for India, who is assisted by a 
Council The Governors of the three Presidencies are ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and the Gk)vernpr of Bengal is the 
Govemor-Gleneral of India. 

Rivers and Chief Towns. — In Northern India, or 
Hindostan proper, there are three large rivers, which rise 
at no great distance from each other: the Ganges, the 
Indus, and the Brahmapootra. Besides these, there are 
six other rivers of some importance, which drain the 
southern part of Hindostan. These are the Mahanuddy, 
the Godavery, the Krishna, the Cauvery, the Taptee, and 
the Nerbudda. 

The Gauges rises on the southern slope of the Hima- 
layas, at an elevation of 1400 feet. It flows for some 
distance among the mountains, and having entered the 
plain at Hurdwar, flows south-east past Cawnpore to 
Allahabad. Hurdwar is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
and is noted for its large annual fairs ; Cavmpore is pain- 
fully associated with the name of Nana Sahib; Alla- 
habad is an important military dep6t, and one of the 
sacred spots of the Hindoos. Here the Ganges is joined 
by the Jumnap, which rising also in the Himalayas, and 
flowing south-east past Delhi and Agra, is augmented 
by the waters of the Ghumbul coming from the Vindhya 
Mountains. Delhi was the ancient capital of the Mogul 
Empire, and at one time its population amounted to 
2,000,000. It carries on a considerable trade with Cash 
mere and Cabul by means of caravans. Meerui, to the 
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north-west of Delhi, is the place where the Indian mutiny 
broke out Agra contains some ancient stmctores of 
great magnificence, especiaUy a mausoleum built in the 
seventeenth century, which is said to have cost £3,000,000 
sterling. Below Allahabad the Ganges flows eastward, 
and passes Mirzapore, with its manufacture of carpets and 
various cotton fabrics, and comes to Benares^ the most 
sacred city of the Hindoos, and the centre of great trade. 
Lucknow stands on the Gk>omtee, and Oude on the Qogra^ 
both left-bank feeders; and we next arrive at Fatna, 
having passed the junctions of the Sone and Gundnck. 
Patna has no manufactures of importance, but laige 
quantities of opium and saltpetre are produced in the 
neighbourhood. At Rajmahal the river turns again to 
the south-west, and empties itself by a delta into tiie Bay 
of Bengal This delta commences about 200 miles from 
the sea. The part bordering the sea is called the tSunder- 
hundSf and is a tract covered with jungle, and inhabited 
by tigers and crocodiles. In this delta are Moorshedabad, 
Dacca^ Chandemagore, and Calcutta. Moorshedabad has 
manufactures of silk and other fabrics ; Dacca, a healthy 
and pleasant place, was once celebrated for its muslins. 
The total length of the Ganges is about 1500 miles, and 
the area of its basin about 400,000 square miles. 

The Indus rises on the northern slope of the Himalayas 
at an elevation of 18,000 feet. It flows at first north-west 
past the important town of Leh in Thibet, through lofty 
barren plains or deep mountain gorges. It then breaks 
through the mountains, and flows south-west into the 
Arabian Sea. At Attock it is joined by the Cabal, which 
comes from Afghanistan, and further south it receives 
the Punjnud, which brings with it the waters of the five 
rivers — Sutlej, Baas, Kavee, Chenaub, and Jelum. The 
district drained by these rivers is called the Puiyaub. 
Feshawur, on the Cabul, stands on a fertile plain, near the 
Khyber Pass. Serinagur, or Cashmere, the capital of 
Cashmere, stands on the Jelum. Islamabad, noted for its 
manufacture of shawls, stands on the same river. Laliore 
on the Bavee, and Mooltan on the Chenaub, are both 
celebrated for their manufacture of silk. Ferozepore on 
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the Sntlej, is noted for a victory over the Sikhs, (1845.) 
Below the junction of the Punjnud, there is no place of 
importance until we reach Hyderabad^ where the river 
begins to fonn a delta. The total length of the Indus is 
about 1650 miles. 

The Brahmapootra, under the name of Sanpoo, rises 
on the northern slope of the Himalayas, not far from the 
source of the Indus. It flows at first in an easterly 
direction for about 750 miles, and then breaking through 
the mountains, turns south-west through the middle of 
Assam past the town of G<mhaUy. It then makes a sud- 
den bend to the south, and, mingling its waters with 
those of the Ganges, empties itself into the Bay of Bengal 
Its total length is about 1400 miles, and the area of its 
basin 300,000 square miles. The Mahauuddy rises in 
the north-western comer of the Deccan, and, after a course 
of 500 miles, falls into the sea below Cuttack. CuUack, 
the capital of a district of the same name, is noted for its 
manufacture of shoes. The Godavery rises near the 
northern extremity of the Western Ghauts, about fifty 
mUes from the sea. It flows across the peninsula in a 
south-east direction, and enters the sea by several mouths, 
after a course of 900 miles. Nagpore stands on one of its 
feeders, and Assay e, celebrated for its battle, (1803,) near 
the source of another. The Krishna rises about forty 
miles from the west coast at Mahcxbcdeshwary where 300 
inches of rain have been collected in one year. Flowing 
south-east, it is joined by the Tongabudra, after which it 
flows eastward, and, after a course of 800 miles, enters 
the sea. Hyderabad^ the capital of the Nizam's dominions, 
stands on a feeder. The Gauvery rises in the Western 
Ghauts, and, after a course of 450 miles, flowing past the 
towns of Seringapatam, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, empties 
itself into the sea. Seringapatam was taken by assault in 
1799. Tricfiinopoly is famous for its manufacture of 
chains and jewellery. It contains the tomb of Bishop 
Heber. Tanjore is remarkable for a pagoda, one of the 
triumphs of Hindoo art. The Taptee flows along the 
southern base of the Sautpoora Mountains, and, after a 
course of 460 miles, enters the Gulf of Cambay, below 
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Sorat. The Nerbndda rises not far from the Mahannddy, 
and flows in a general direction to the west between the 
Sautpoora and Vindhya Mountains. After a course of 
about 800 miles, it empties itself into the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. 

Coast Linr— In describing the coast line of Hindostan, 
we shall Id elude also that of Further India, and commence^ 
therefore, at Singapore. The coast thence runs north- 
west as far as the Isthmus of Kraw, The attention of the 
British government has been directed to the feasibility of 
cutting a navigable canal through this isthmus ; for by 
this means the voyage from Calcutta to Canton would be 
shortened by above 1000 miles. The distance across is 
only about fifty miles, and there is a navigable river part 
of the way. The coast of the Tenasserim Provinces is 
skirted, for a considerable distance, by numerous islands, 
thickly clothed with vegetation, which form a barrier 
against the violence of the rains brought by the south- 
west monsoon. The Anila.Tna.n Islands, lying to our 
left, consist of four principal and several smaller islands. 
They are mountainous, and in great part covered with 
forest. Edible bird-nests are found in the clififs, but the 
chief food of the inhabitants, who belong to the Papuan 
race, (page 11,) consists of fish. A penal settlement for 
sepoys was established here by Britain during the Indian 
mutiny. The Nicobar Islands, lying to the south, belong 
to Denmark. Now, leaving the Gulf of Martaban, and 
rounding Cape Negrais, the coast stretches north-west 
to Ghittdgong, the capital of a district of that name. 

We next arrive at the delta formed by the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra. On the Hooghly, one of the mouths of 
the Ganges, stands Calcutta^ the capital of British India. 
The river is here about a mile wide, and is crowded with 
shipping. The population of Calcutta exceeds 400,000. 
The east coast of Hindostan, called the Coromandel coast, 
is destitute of good harbours, and exposed to a powerful 
surf ; the west coast is broken and rocky, and contains 
many good ports. Leaving the delta of the Ganges, and 
passing the mouth of the Mahanuddy, we come to Jugger- 
r\aut, famed for its idol-car and its crowds of pilgrims. 
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Continuing our course, and passing Coringa, at the mouth 
of the Godavery, the only place for the shelter of ships 
along the whole east coast, we come to Masulipatam, 
which has some manufactures of cotton, and considerable 
trade. Madras^ a little further south, is destitute of any 
harbour, and ships anchor in the open roads. Its popu- 
lation is 700,000. Here the first British settlement in 
India was established, (1639.) Now, passing Pondiclverry 
and Tranquehar, and sailing through PaUc Strait, we 
round Cape Gomorin, and arrive at Trivandrum, the 
chief town of Travancore. 

The town of Cochin belongs to Britain, though the 
territory belongs to a native rajah. Next to Bombay, it 
is the best port on the Malabar coast, and was formerly a 
very flourishing place. Calicut, once noted for its manu- 
facture of " caJico," was the place where Vasco de Gama 
landed in 1498 : he described it then as a place of great 
magnificence. Large quantities of pepper are produced 
in the neighbourhood. Passing Mangalore, a considerable 
port, and Goa, which belongs to the Portuguese, we come 
to Bombay, (good harbour.) Bombay lies on an island of 
the same name, which is connected by an artificial cause- 
way with the larger island of Salsette. Its harbour is 
the largest and safest in India; and its trade, a large 
portion of which is carried on with China, is second only 
to that of Calcutta. It has a population of 500,000. The 
smidl island of Elephanta, lying to the east, is celebrated 
for its cave temples. Sural, near the mouth of the 
Taptee, had once considerable manufactures, but they 
have now declined. Barocke, near the mouth of the Ner- 
buddah, exports cotton and grain to Bombay. Now, 
leaving the Gulf of Cambay, and turning north-west, we 
come to the province of Cutch. To the north and east of 
the golf is the Rnnn of Cutch. In the dry season this 
is a parched desert, covered with a saline crust, and 
numerous lakes, and inhabited by wild asses, apes, porcu- 
innes, and flocks of wild birds. In the rainy season it is 
an extensive marsh or lake connected with the waters of 
the gulf. Matidavee, at the entrance of the gulf, is the 
chief seaport of the province. The mariners of Cutch are 
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a bold and hardy race, and carry on considerable trade 
with Southern Asia, the Bed Sea, and the east coast of 
Africa. We have now arrived at the delta of the Indus. 
Kurrachee is the principal port here. It stands on a low 
sandy shore, almost destitute of vegetation ; but the har- 
bour is safe and commodious, and the trade important 
and increasing. 

Future Pkospects op India. — For several years the 
expenditure of the government of Hindostan exceeded 
the revenue, but the accounts of last year shew a con- 
siderable baJance. As the resources of the country are 
more fully developed, there will be an increase of national 
wealth, and the trade with Britain will become of still 
greater importance than at present. The war now raging 
in America has already greatly increased the quantity of 
cotton exported from India, and it is thought that Hin- 
dostan is quite capable of supplying the whole of Europe 
with that article. Shedashegur, on the Malabar coast, 
is an important place for the export of cotton, and it is 
said that, within a radius of 200 miles from that port, 
nearly one million of acres are under cultivation. Tea 
plantations are also springing up along the slopes of the 
Himalayas ; indigo is grown by European capitalists in 
various parts of Bengal, and the valuable cinchcma tree 
has been introduced into the Neilgherries. It is said 
that about 50,000 cinchona plants are now flourishing in 
the south of Hindostan, besides a great many in Ceylon, 
and other of our tropical possessions. 



CHAPTER IIL 

B&rnSH POSSESSIONS IN AFEICA. 

OuB possessions in Africa may be classed under three 
heads: the islands belonging to us, possessions on the 
west coast, possessions in Southern Africa. The islands 
belonging to us are Ascension, St Helena, and the Mauri- 
tius, with its dependencies. 

Ajscension is a small rocky island in the South At- 
lantic, about 8* south of the equator and 14" west of 
Greenwich. It has an area of about thirty square miles, 
with a population of 500. It was taken possession of in 
1815, for the purpose, chiefly, of making it a victualling 
station and hospital for the use of the squadron engaged 
in the suppression of the African slave trade. The 
government settlement is George Tovrn^ on the north-west 
side of the island. Ascension is famous for its turtle, and 
wild goats are also plentiful 

St Helena.— This island lies about 800 miles south- 
west of Ascension, and 1200 miles distant from the 
nearest part of the African coast. It is an irregular 
oblong in shape, and has an area of forty-seven square 
miles. The climate is healthy, averaging about 6r, and 
the soil fertile. It is used as a place of call, where vessels 
homeward bound from India and the Cape may obtain 
fresh provisions and water. The capital of the island is 
James Town, situated on the north-west of the island, 
and protected by strong batteries. A bishop has been 
established here, whose diocese includes Ascension and 
Tristan d'AcuiQia, a small group of islands lying 1750 
miles south-west of the Capa 
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Maubitius.— This island lies in the Indian Ocean, 
about 20** south of the equator, and 600 miles east of 
Madagascar. It is nearly oval in form, and has an area 
of 700 square miles. "Die surface is much diversified, 
aud in the south-west rises in some elevations to nearly 
3000 feet. The climate is healthy, but very warm, averag- 
ing about 78*. The produce consists principally of sugar, 
rice, coffee, cotton, and indigo, with quantities of ebony, 
ironwood, and tortoiseshelL The population is about 
240,000, the majority of whom are negroes, and other 
people of colour; the white inhabitants are chiefly of 
French descent. A great trade is carried on with India, 
the Cape, Australia, and Great Britain. The chief export 
to Qreat Britain is sugar ; and rice is sent in large quan- 
tities to the Cape. The chief town is Port LoidSy on the 
north-west side of the island. The Mauritius is well 
known as the scene of St Pierre's tale of "Paul and 
Virginia." 

The government of Mauritius includes, as dependencies, 
the island of Rodrigue, the Seychelles, the Amirante 
Islands, aud the Chagos Archipelago. Bodrigne is situ- 
ated about 300 miles to the east of the Mauritius, and 
has an area of 188 square miles. The Seychelles lie about 
1000 miles north of Mauritius, and compose a group of 
about thirty islands, of which Make, on which stands 
Fort Victoria, is the largest. The Amirante Islands are . 
a low group, lying to the south-west of the Seychelles. 
The Chagos Axchipelago lies to the south of the Maldive 
Islands. They are covered with cocoa-nut trees, and are 
often visited by ships for the sake of fresh water and 
provisions. Mauritius and its dependencies have together 
an area of about 1020 miles, and form the diocese of an 
English colonial bishop. 

The British possessions on the west coast of Africa 
consist of settlements on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
the GU)ld Coast settlements. 

Gambia. — The river Gambia empties itself into the 
Atlantic about 14" north of the equator, after a course of 
about 600 miles. The British settlements extend along 
tnis nver for a distance of 300 miles from the sea. The 
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cliief settlements are Bathurstj on an island at the mouth 
of the river; Fort James, on another island 20 miles 
up the stream ; and Fort George, on Macarthy's Island, 
about 200 miles further in the interior. The population 
of these settlements is about 5000, the majority being 
negroes. Sierra Leone lies south of Qambia, and within 
10** of the equator. Its surface is for the most part hilly 
and rugged, but a belt of swamps extends along the coast 
with a breadth varying from one to three miles. The 
whole district has an area of about 500 square miles, 
with a population of 50,000. The chief settlement is 
Freetown, which stands on a rocky peninsula on the south 
side of the estuary of the Rokelle, which is there seven 
miles broad, CfoLD- Coast Settlements.— The Gold 
Coast forms a portion of the coast lying round the Gulf 
of Guinea. The territory under British protection is said 
to have an area of 8000 square miles. The surface is for 
the most part composed of fiat grassy plains, and the 
shore is low and sandy, and exposed to a powerful surf. 
The chief settlement is Gape Goast Gastle. To the west- 
ward of this pomt Britain possesses JXxcove, and to the 
east, Anamahoe and Fori James, The total population is 
about 300,000. Becently Great Britain has taken posses- 
sion of Lojgos, at the mouth of the Niger, for the purpose 
of attempting the suppression of the slave-trade, and for 
the encouragement of commerce. 

The climate of all the settlements just mentioned is, of 
course, strictly tropical, and is considered unhealthy for 
Europeans. The heat is very great, averaging about 80**, 
and the rains very heavy. The soil is in general fertile, 
and the productions such as are generally met with in 
tropical countries. The chief exports are ivory, pepper, 
and ginger from all the settlements; teak from Sierra 
Leone ; palm^ from Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast ; 
ground-mUs and bee^-tmx from Gambia. Gambia and 
Sierra Leone form two separate colonies, but the Gold 
Coast Settlements are under the jurisdiction of Sierra 
Leone, as also are the Isles de Los, Sherboro, and other 
islands along the coast. An English colonial bishop is 
o 
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established at Sierra Leone, whose diocese embraces the 
whole of our settlements in Western Africa. 

Our possessions in Sonth Africa lie sonth of the Orange 
Biver. The distinguishing feature of this part of Africa 
is a range of mountains which runs east and west across 
the middle of Cape Colony. This range beaifi the name 
of Nieuveld, or Snowy Mountaina, and in the eastern 
part of the colony it attains, in Mount Compass, a height 
of 10,000 feet The Nieuveld Mountains are here war 
nected with another range, which runs northwards, form- 
ing the western boimdary of KafGraria and Natal, and 
which is known in different parts under the names of 
Stormy and Dragon Mountains. On the western aide of 
Cape Colony, also, a range running north and south is 
connected with the Nieuveld Mountains, and is known as 
the Boggeveld rangei South of the Nieuveld, and 
parallel to it^ is the range called Zwarte Bergen, or 
Black Mountains, which are connected on the west with 
the Bokkeveld, running parallel with the Bo^^ieveid 
range; South of the Zwarte Bergen there is a third range 
running east and west from twenty to thirty miles' diS' 
tant from the coast This coast range has an average 
elevation of 4000 feet ; the Zwarte Bergen is about 1000 
feet higher; but both decline in elevation as they pro- 
ceed eastward. The Table Mountain, to the south of 
Cape Town, is part of an isolated group. 

These various mountain chains determine the configura- 
tion of this part of South Africa. North and west of the 
Nieuveld and Drakensberg^ the country slopes towards 
the Orange Biver. Between the Nieuveld and Zwarte 
Mountains there is a large plateau about 3000 feet above 
the sea^ and extending from east to west for a distance of 
400 miles, with a breadth varying from fifty to sixty 
noiles. This region— the Great Karroo— is thinly covered 
with soil impregnated with salt ; rain falls very seldom, 
a^d v^etation is scanty. South of the Black Mountains 
there ia a "karroo" of less elevation, containing some 
weU-watered and fertile land; while the tract next the 
^ ^ covered with a deep rich soil Kaflfraria and Natal 
^^'y fertile, but the district along the west coast is 
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ttrid and barreii. The minerals of this part of Africa are 
not of much importance, though coal is said to be found 
in NataL A little copper and irrm are found in Gape 
Oolony, with alum, salt, and saltpetre in small quantities. 

The Cape Colony, lying as it does within 35"* of the 
equator, has a warm cUmate ; and we have already men- 
tioned that the isotherm of 60** passes through Cape 
Town. Natal lies within the tropics, and the thermo* 
m^er is said to aymge 67**. The great defect of the 
climate at the Qk^ is the irregularity of the mins. In 
some tracts bordering on the Great Karroo there has occa* 
sLonally been no rain for two or three years together. In 
£afi&aria and Natal rain is abundant and regular. T^ 
arid climate of the Cape is seen in the character of the 
v^^^ation, which is marked by the abundance of aloes, 
geraniums, irises, heaths, and stapelias, or carrion flowers. 
l%a phmts are generally distinguished by thick fleshy 
leaves, and bright beautiful flowers. Towards the east of 
the colony there are eztensiTe thickets called the hvah. 
In Kaffiraiia and Natal the country is more open, and con- 
«iatB of grassy plains, with rivers fringed with trees, imd 
mountains clothed with timber, incluc^g iron-wood, yelr 
kyw-wood, aad a species of palm. The Cape is naturidly 
deficient in timber, and, with the exception of the ^Iver 
Una^ idiich grows in groves near Table Mountain, none of 
tiiuB trees indigenous to the colony attain to any great 
eiefafckxn. 

Ihe wild animals in these parts are numerous and 
laige in else. They include the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippq[>otamufl, lion, leopard, hyaena, jackal, zebra, buffalo, 
aad antelope ; but all these gradually retire from the 
MttJud parts. Eagles, vultures, pelicans, flamingoes, 
omas, and turtle-doves are met with, and the ostrich 
inhabits the Great Karroo. Snakes and other reptiles 
abound, including the boa and the deadly cobrardsrcapello. 
Soma of the rivers are well stocked with fish, but this is 
not gena»lly the case ; in the surrounding seas, however, 
and along the coasts, whales and seals abound 

BiYXi&-«*Owkig to the scanty rains, there is a great 
deAcieiiey in tiie rivers. There are many streams, it is 
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trae, bat most of these aie dry dniing a great portion of 
the year, and only appear as rivers daring the rainy season. 
Hie Orange River, which is by far the most important, 
is formed by the onion of two branches known respec- 
tiTely as the Na Gftriep and the Ky Gariep or VaaL 
Both these streams rise in the Drakensberg Moontains, 
and, after surronnding the Orange Sovereignty, onite and 
flow westward ondo-Uie name of Qariep or Orange River. 
Hie principal feeders are the Hartebeest on the left, 
and Uie Fish River on the right bank; and the Qariep 
empties itself into the Atlantic after a coarse of 1000 
miles. Besides the Orange Itiver, we may mention the 
Elephant or Olifant, which also empties itself on the 
west, and the Brtede^ GawrUx^ Camtoos^ Great JF^ish, and 
Keukammoy on the sonth. To these we may add the 
Chreat Kei, which divides British Kaffiraria from Eaffiraria 
Proper; and the IJziinhiila and Tngela^ which bound 
Natal on the south and north respectively. 

PoLrnGAL OoNDinoN. — ^The original inhabitants of this 
part of Africa seem to have belonged to two races :— the 
Hottentots^ dwelling between the Orange River and the 
Cape; and the Kaffirs — a fine manly race — dwelling to 
the east and north-east The Btishmen^ a low degraded 
race dwelling in the valleys of the Nieuveld, seem to 
belong to the Hottentot family. The Cape was first colon- 
ized by the Dutch, but was taken by Britain early in the 
present century. When slavery was abolished by Great 
Britain in 1834, a nimiber of the Dutch settlers, consider- 
ing themselves ill-treated, crossed the Dragon Mountains, 
and occupied the district of Natal England refused to 
acknowledge their independence, and Natal was made a 
British colony in 1845. About 25,000 of the Dutch agair» 
migrated and established the Trans- Vaal Republic^ which 
stiU maintains its independence. In 1848 the boundary 
of Cape Colony was extended to the Orange River, on the 
north, and to the Keiskamma, with a line joining it to the 
Nu Gariep, on the east. About the same time Britain 
laid claim to the Orange River Settlement^ but this claim 
has since been abandoned, and the settlement has united 
with the Trans-Vaal Republic by electing the president (rf 
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that state as its own head. In 1853 a portion of Kafi&aria 
was annexed to the Cape Colony, and now forms British 
Kaffraria, It is a well-watered and highly-fertile coun- 
try, and has a population of about 50,000, of whom 8000 
are Europeans.* The mass of the population are under 
native chiefs, who receive monthly stipends from the 
governor of the Cape. 

Cafe Colony has an area of 217,000 square miles, with 
a population of less than 300,000. Owing to the irregu- 
Imty of the rains, the colony is better suited for pasture 
than for agriculture, and hence immense numbers of sheep 
and oxen are reared. The native sheep has been improved 
by crosses, and vml is now the great staple of the Cape. 
In the western part of the colony wine of a good quality 
is produced, and the vineyards of Consiantia, about eight 
miles from Gape Toum, are especially noted. Excellent 
wheat, maize, rye, and barley, are also grown. The exports 
consist chiefly of wool, wine, hides, horses, and com ; the 
imiK>rts, of British produce and manufactures. Two 
bishoprics have been established in the colony, — one at 
Oipe Town and the other at Graham's Toion^ near the 
eastern frontier. 

Natal has an area of 18,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 150,000, of whom about 20,000 are Europeans. 
The country rises in four successive terraces, averaging 
abont 20 nules in width, from the shore to the Drakens- 
bergen ; and each terrace has its peculiar climate and pro- 
ductions. The coast region has a warm tropical climate, 
and produces sugar, coffee, cotton, arrow-root, and indi- 
go ; the second terrace is well adapted for grazing pur- 
poses ; the third is thickly clothed with forests ; and the 
fourth is suitable for wheat and other European produce. 
The chief exports from the colony at present are sugar, 
arrow-root, hides, ivory, and wool. The chief towns are 
Maritzburg and D'Urban. Maritzhurg stands on the 
second terrace, at a distance of 50 miles from the sea, 
and is the capital of the colony. D' Urban stands on the 
north-east side of the inlet called Fort NataL A bishopric 
Was established at Natal in 1853. 

Coast Line,— The coast line of this portion of South 
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Africa ia about 1500 miles in length, of wliich IfiOO milesi 
belong to Cape Colony. The west coast north of Helena 
Bay is not much known, but is supposed to be sandy 
and barren. Saldanha Bay is a good harbour, and well 
sheltered. C(^ Totm, the capital of the colony, stands 
on the south side of TaUe Bay, and in the yicinity of 
Table Mountain. The town is well built, and the popu- 
h^on is about 22,00a Bounding the peninsula of the 
Oape of Gk>od Hope we come to False Bay, of which 
Simon's Bay forms a part Simon's Bay is well sheltered 
throughout the year, and SmwCs Town is the principal 
naval station of the colony. Oape Agulhaii is the most 
southern point in the colony, imd indeed of the whole 
continent of Africa^ The coast is here bold and rocky, 
and continues so to Natal Leaying Oape Agnlhas, and 
passing Port Beaufort^ at the mouUi of the Breede, we 
continue eastward and arrive at Algoa Bay. Por^ 
Mizaheth, upon this inlet, is the principal plaoe for i^tdp^ 
ping in the eastern part of the colony. Taming now to 
the north-east there is no other place of importance until 
we arrive at I^Urban. This port is about 1000 miles 
distant from Cape Town, with which it has regular steam 
communication. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BRITISH NOBTH AMEBIOA. 

Bkitibh Nobth Ameriga embraces the whole of the con- 
tinent north of the 49th parallel and the basin of the St 
Lawrence, with the exception of a district in the north- 
west, which belongs to Bussia. The whole area exceeds 
3,000,000 square miles, but only a portion of this vast 
territory has been colonised, a great part being subject to 
a severe climate. 

SuBFACE AKD MINERALS.— Upon the whole, the surface 
of this part of the American continent is level, as, with 
the exception of the Becky Mountains, there are few 
ranges of any great altitude. These mountains in their 
northern portion are not more than 1000 or 2000 feet high ; 
but further south they increase in elevation, and in the 
southern part of Briti^ America we find Mount Brown 
nearly 16,000 feet in height, while both Mount Murchi- 
8011 and Mount Hooker exceed 15,000 feet. There are 
several passes across the Bocky Mountains, the principal 
of which is Vermilion Fasa, in latitude 51° lO' north, 
which has an altitude of less than 5000 feet. To the 
west of the Bocky Mountains the country descends in 
terraces to the shores of the Pacific; and along the coast 
is a range known as the Oascade Bimge. The country 
to the east of the Bocky Mountains, exclusive of the basin 
of the St Lawrence, consists of an extensive plain gently 
sloping towards the north, and divided into two portions 
by the great inland sea known as Hudson's Bay. The 
peninsula portion to the east is Labrador, a plateau with 
an average elevation of 2000 feet, covered with lakes and 
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swamps ; while the remaining and larger portion is called 
Ruperts Land, The minerals of British North America 
are numerous and important. To the west of the Bocky 
Mountains, in Britidii Columbia, gcldy copper, iron-ore^ 
and marble, as well as valuable deposits of coal, have been 
found. C(>(d is also known to exist in many parts of the 
district to the east of the Bocky Mountains, and is found 
cropping out in various parts of the basin of the Saskat- 
chewan. Gold, silver, lead, copper, and tin have been 
found in small quantities to the north of Lake Superior; 
iron is abundant in the neighbourhood of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario ; various kinds of marble have been found in the 
basin of the Ottawa; and in the district of Qasp6 and in 
New Brunswick precious stones are met with. Coal, iron, 
and building-stone are abundant in the districts lying 
round the shores of the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Bay 
of Fundy. 

Climate AND PBODUcnoNa — ^The climate of such an 
extent of country as British North America must of course 
be very varioua The country lies partly in the temperate 
and partly in the frigid zone, and the west coast is miich 
warmer and more equable than the east coast. Vancou- 
ver's Island has a mean annual temperature of 50^, whi'e 
Newfoundland, which lies a little further south, on the 
opposite side of the continent, has an average temperature 
of only 38^ British Colimibia has a climate resembling 
that of England. That of Canada is a little colder, drier, 
and more extreme, but very healthy. Its mean annual 
temperature is only about 42®, but its summers are almost 
tropical. In winter the thermometer falls as low as 26® 
below zero, but the cold is not felt so much as it some- 
times is in England, owing to the dry state of the atmos- 
phere, and the general absence of wind. New Brunswick 
and other provinces further to the east have climates 
similar to that of Canada, but more humid and temper- 
ate, owing to their proximity to the sea. The country 
between Canada and the Bocky Mountains has an exces- 
sive climate^ the summers being short and hot, and the 
winters long and severely cold. A curve drawn from the 
mouth of the Biver Mackenzie through the middle of 
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Hudson's Bay, and then continued across Labrador to 
Cape FareweU, in Greenland, is the northern limit of trees, 
and marks off the coldest part of the American continent. 

The natural productions of British America are as vari- 
ous as its climate. In British Columbia and in Canada the 
cedar, arbutus tree, and other evergreens, with the beautiful 
maple, are numerous. Forests of pine, oak, and other Euro- 
pean trees abound, and various kinds of berries, nuts, grapes, 
and cherries grow wild. Canada, also, like most countries 
possessing;; a dry climate, produces flowers of great beauty, 
such as the lobelia, gentian, lupin, columbine, and honey- 
suckle ; but the climate is too dry for the daisy and prim- 
rose. Bound the southern shores of Hudson's Bay, and 
stretching into the interior as far as Lake Winnipeg and 
the borders of Canada, are extensive forests, sheltering 
the fur-bearing animals in great numbers. The basin of 
the Saskatchewan consists partly of extensive prairies, 
covered with luxuriant grass, and partly of forest land 
cleared by the Indians with fire. Between the Saskat- 
chewan and Lake Winnipeg the country is partially 
wooded and intersected with swamps and lakes. North 
of the Saskatchewan thick woods of pine, birch, and alder, 
alternate with lakes and swamps, but gradually diminish 
in size and amount of timber as they approach the north- 
em limit of trees. The principal wild animals found in 
British America are the bison, musk-ox, elk, and vari- 
ous kinds of deer ; the grizzly, brown, black, and polar 
bears ; wolves, beavers, and various fur-bearing animals, 
such as the marten, fox, squirrel, and otter. Flocks of 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and pigeons are occasionally met 
with in a wild state ; and the sea, rivers, and lakes abound 
with fish. 

BiVEB& — ^The principal rivers in British North America 
are the Fraser, the Mackenzie, the Saskatchewan, and the 
St Lawrence. 

The Fraser rises in the Bocky Mountains, and flows at 
first to the north-west ; then making a sudden bend to 
the south, it receives on its right bank the Stuart Biver, 
coming from the north-west, which drains a lake of the 
same name. Continuing southward, the Fraser next re- 
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ceives on its left bank the ThomxMKm, widoh dnam 
several lakes. The main stream i^ill flows sonthward for 
a considerable distance, and then tnming west, bursts 
through the Cascade Mountains in a succession of falls, 
and empties itself into the Gfulf of Georgia, a few miks 
below New Westminster. The Mackenzia— The most 
distant source of the Mackenzie is the river Athataie% 
which rises at the foot of Mount Brown, and, after a 
course of 700 miles^ empties itself into Athabasca I^Jce. 
Into this lake falls the Peace Elver, which flows from 
the west. A stream called Slave River connects Atha- 
basca with Slave Lake, and a river issuing £rom the 
western extremity of Slave Lake is often looked upon as 
shewing the true source of the Mackenae, After flowing 
some distance to the north-west, the main stream is joined 
by the Tumagain or Leard's Elver at Fort Simpwik 
It then continues its course almost due north, reo^viog 
on its right bank a feeder which drains Great Bear Lska 
The total length of the Mackenzie, as thus described, ex- 
ceeds 2000 miles. The Saskatchewan is formed of two 
branches which rise in the Eocl^ Mountains, and unite 
after a course of 500 miles. The river now flows west- 
ward for a distance of about 300 miles more, and passing 
Cumberland House enters Lake Winnipeg. This lake also 
receives the Bed Eiver, the Asshiiboin, and other 
streams. The Bed Biver passes through a flourishing 
settlement, composed chiefly of Scottish emigranta A 
great abundance of agricultural produce is raised, and 
the population is about 6000. The Winnipeg is emptied 
by the Nelson Biver, which falls into Hudson's Bay at 
Fori York, The total length of the river, from the sonrce 
of the Saskatchewan to the mouth of the Nelson, is about 
1400 miles. 

The St Lawrence.— This river receives different names 
in different parts of its course. It rises under the name 
of St Louis, a little to the west of Lake Superior. Be- 
tween I^kes Superior and Huron it is called St Mazy ; 
between Huron and Erie, Detroit ; and between Erie and 
Ontario, it is known as the Niagara. About 20 miles from 
Lake Erie are the celebrated falls of Niagara^ where about 
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« hundred million tons of water are precipitated over rocks 
150 feet In^f every hour. Several important towns are 
met with in this part of Canada. London, on the Thames, 
stands midway between Lakes Huron and Erie ; Hamilton^ 
at the south-western extremity of Ontario, is the seat of 
an active and thriving trade ; Torofnto is an important and 
well'-bailt town, and possesses an excellent hfurbour. Its 
pcqpmlation is about 50,000. Kingston, at the outlet of 
LiJce Ontario, has considerable trade ; in the neighbour- 
hood is Naufy Bay, the principal British naval station on 
tiie lakes. 

On leaving Lake Ontario, the river takes the name of 
St Lawrence, and its course is north-east to the sea. The 
Ottawa^ a stream about 400 miles long, joins the main 
sfer«am at Montreal The town of OUatoa, the future 
e^>ital of Canada, has a population of 20,000, and is a 
thriving place. Montreal, buUt upon an iidand, has im- 
portant manufactures of hardware and sledges, and car- 
ries on a great trade with the United States and the 
Hudson's ^y Company. Its population is about 60,000. 
A magnificent railway bridge, about two miles in lengthy 
GTOflses the river at this point Now going down the 
stream and passing the mouth of the Richelieu, which 
flows from Lake Champlain in the territory of the United 
States, we come to the town of Three Rivers at the mouth 
of the St Maurice. This stream is 200 miles in length, 
and flows between high and rocky banks clothed with 
magnificent timber. From the mouth of the St Maurice 
to Quebec^ the St Lawrence receives no feeder of import- 
ance except the Ohaudiere, which flows from the south, 
and is about 100 miles long. Qu^^>ec stands on a triangu- 
lar piece of ground at the confluence of the St Charles 
and the St Lawrence. It is strongly fortified, and has 
been called the *' Gibraltar" of America. Its foreign 
tntde is very considerable, and its population is about 
65^000. Below Quebec, the river increases considerably 
in width, and its shores become bold and rocky. The 
Sasuenay, which joins it at this part of its course, rises in 
Lake St John, and flows between steep clif& varying in 
hdght fnmi 200 to 2000 feet At the island of Anticosti 
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the river expands into the golf, and thos finishes a course 
of 2000 miles in length. The basin of the St Lawrence 
contains an area of 500,000 square miles, and, together 
with the great lakes, is said to contain half the fresh 
water upon the globe. 

Seven colonies have been established in British North 
America : these are Vancouver's Island, British Columbia^ 
Canada^ New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, including Cape Breton Land and Newfoundland. 
The remaining and larger portion of territory is occupied 
by the HvdsorCB Bay Company as a hunting-ground. Has 
Company was established in 1670, and its operations ex- 
tend not only over British North America, but also over 
Oregon, Eussian America, and the Sandwich Islands. It 
commands the services of 3000 agents, and gives employ* 
ment to 100,000 savage Indians. The trade is carri^ on 
by barter, the standard of value being a beaver-skin; 
twenty of these skins are worth a musket The company 
protects the for animals, and under their protection they 
actually increase in numbers. Though the greater portion 
of Eupert's Land is worthless except as a hunting-ground, 
yet there are large tracts in the basin of the Saskatchewan 
fit for colonisation. We shall now give a brief sketch of 
each of the colonies. 

Vancouver's Island lies on the western coast of British 
North America, between the parallels of 43° and 51°. It 
is separated from the mainland by the Gulf of Georgia, 
which, at its northern entrance, is called Queen Charlotte 
Sound, and at its southern entrance, the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. The island is 280 miles long, and from 40 to 50 
miles broad; and has an area of 14,000 square miles. 
From what is known of the interior, it appears to be fer- 
tile and well wooded, and its climate is similar to that of 
England. Fort Victoria, at the south-eastern extremity 
of the island, is the seat of government ; and a little to 
the west is Esquimault Harbour, one of the finest on the 
Pacific coast. About 60 miles to the north of Victoria^ 
and opposite the mouth of the Fraser Eiver, is Nanaimo, 
where coal of excellent quality is worked. The agricul- 
tural capabilities of the island are great ; excellent crops 
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of wheat, lye, turnips, and potatoes have been raised; 
and fish abound on all parts of the coast. The fur-bear- 
ing ATiimala are found in abundance, and the native Indians 
number about 12,000. 

BsinsH Columbia lies between Simpson River on the 
north, and the 49th parallel on the south; the Eocky 
Mountains on the east, and the Pacific on the west. It 
has an area of 225,000 square miles, with a population of 
nearly 100,000. We have already noticed its surface, 
minerals, climate, and productions. The land seems to 
rise in three terraces from the shores of the Facifia The 
coast district possesses a rich soil ; the second is suitable 
for pasture ; while the third, being in close proximity to 
the snows of the Eocky Mountains, has a severe climate. 
miere is a large quantity of fertile land in the colony, and 
the fruits and grains of Central Europe flourish. Both a 
governor and bishop have been appointed, and New West- 
ndnster is the capital of the colony. 

Canada lies almost entirely within the basin of the St 
Lawrence. In form, it is almost an equilateral triangle, 
of which the base is the 50th parallel, and Point Pelee, 
at the south-west comer of Lake Erie, the apex. The 
most eastera point is Oape Gasp^, and it stretches west- 
ward to the 90th meridian. Its total area is about 
350,000 square miles. The Eiver Ottawa divides it into 
Eastern and Western Canada. The inhabitants of Eastern, 
or Lower Canada, are chiefly French, descendants of the 
&st colonists ; the people of Upper Canada are principally 
emigrants from Britain and their descendants. About 
90,000 Indians dwell in the tracts bordering the great 
Jakes, belonging chiefly to the Ojibbeway and Mohawk 
tribe& The total population of Canada is about 2,500,000. 
Clearing the ground and cultivating the soil are the two 
principal occupations of the colonista The timber trade 
employs a great many persons in Lower Canada. The 
ground wherever cleared is of great fertility, and severid 
successive crops of wheat can be raised from the same soil. 
B^des various European grains and maize, tobacco, 
hemp, and flax are produced ; and the grape, peach, and 
other similar fruits ripen in Upper Canada. The manu* 
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factores are not of any great importance and oonsbfe 
chiefly of com and saw-xmlb, tanneries, brewerieSy and 
pearl-ash factories. Quantities of sugar are made from 
tiie sap of the maple-tree. Canada carries on an eacfceiir 
sive trade with Great Britain, the West Indies, and the 
United States. The chief exports are pot and pearl ash, 
wheat, flour, timber, and live-stock. The impcnta are 
manufactured goods, coal, metals, rice, tobacco, sogai; 
coffee, and rum. Canada, like most of our coloniea, is 
under the charge of a governor and a legislative coimdl 
appointed by the sovereign, assisted by an elective house 
of assembly. The colony is divided into four Protestaoi 
dioceses, those of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, imd Huron. 
The greater portion of tibie population of Lower Ganadai 
however, are Roman Catholics. 

New Bbunswick lies to the eastward of Canada, and 
is bounded on the north by the £iver SistigoacliA and 
Chaleurs Bay ; on the east by the Gulf of St Lawrmce ; 
on the south by the Bay of Fundy ; and on the west by 
the River Bt Croix, which falls into Pasamaquoddy Bay, 
and the meridian of 67° 53^ west. It has an area of 30,000 
square miles, with a population of 200,000, consisting of 
British and French settlers, and a few Indians. Th^ 
climate and productions have been already referred t& 
The interior of the colony is diversified and picturesque^ 
and for the most part covered with timb^, wMdi 
forms the great article of export The principal ixven 
are the St John and Miramichi. The Bt John rises in 
the United States, and, after forming for a short diatanet 
the boundary between that country and New Brunswick, 
flows south-east into the Bay of Fundy, passing WiUiam 
Totvn^ Woodstock, Fredericton, and St Johns. I'rederio- 
ton is the capital of the colony, but JSt Johm is a more 
important place. The total length of this river is about 
400 miles. The Miramichi rises in the interior at the 
province, and flows westward into the Gulf of St Law* 
rence. At its mouth stand Newcastle imd Gkaikomk 

Nova Scotia and Cape Bbeion Island.— Nova Scotia 
is a peninsuk on the south-east of New Brunswick, and 
is connected to it by an isthmus only eight miles broad. 
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It has a& area of 15,600 square miles. Cape Breton /«- 
land lies to the north, and is separated from the peninsula 
by a channel called the Out of Oanso. It has an area of 
3125 square miles. The climate and productions are 
similar to those of New Brunswick, the timber trade and 
fisheries forming the chief employment of the people. 
The population of this colony exceeds 300,000. The chief 
town, HalifaXy on the Atlantic coast, possesses an excel- 
lent harbour. Cape Breton Island has a population of 
9i^/000. The chief town is Sydney ^ on the north-east coast 

Pbotcb Edwasd IsLjLND. — ^This is a small island in the 
Golf of St I^wrence, and it is separated from New Bruns* 
wiek and Nova Scotia by Northumberland Btrait. It is 
long and narrow in shape, and has an area of 2130 square 
miles. The surface is level, the soil fertile, and the 
climate mild, equable, and healthy. Agriculture forms 
ihe chief employment of the people, and agricultural 
produce is supplied to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
The population is about 62,000, of whom the greater 
portion are of Scotch descent The fisheries are valuable, 
and include the cod, herring, mackerel, oyster, and lobster. 
The capital is Charlotte Town^ on Hillsborough Bay. 
Oeorge Town^ upon the east coast, has also considerable 
tiade. 

Newioundlaio) is a large island at the entrance to the 
Ckdf of St Lawrence. It is irregular in shape, with a 
bold, rocky coast, deeply indented with excellent harbours; 
wad a hBU3 an area of about 36,000 square miles. The 
interior of the island is not well known, but it seems to 
eoQsitt of a succession of hills and valleys, with numerous 
liyers and lakes, some of the latter of considerable size. 
Th» floti IB in general barren, and th^re is very little 
timber, except along the banks of rivers. The minerals 
oomprise coal, iron, copper, lead, and other metals ; be- 
sides abundance of granite and building stones. The 
wild animals include deer, bears, wolves, martens, and 
foxea. The climate is severe, but healthy. The summer 
is short and warm, but dense fogs prevail during May. 
Agricnltmre employs a portion of the inhabitants, but 
fueling is the general employment The *' banks'' of 
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Newfoundland, which consist of an extensive submarine 
elevation, lying on the south and south-east of the island, 
swarm with every variety of fish. The aborigines of the 
island confine themselves to the interior, but they are 
not supposed to be numerous. The settlers consist prin- 
cipally of natives of Ireland and the Channel Islands, 
with their descendants, though there are a great many 
from other parts of the United Kingdom. The popula- 
tion is about 100,000. An English bishop is established 
here, but the majority of the settlers are Boman Catholics. 
The exports from the island consist chiefly of dried fish, 
fish oil, and seal-skins ; the imports include salted pro- 
visions, flour, and various articles of British produce. 
The peninsula of Avalon, lying on the south-eastern 
extremity of the island, is the most populous portion of 
the colony ; but St Johns, on this part of the coast, is 
perhaps the only place deserving the name of town. It 
has a population of 11,000 persons. 

Coast Line. — The west coast of British America is 
bold and rocky, and studded with numerous islands. 
Commencing at Vancouver's Island and going north, we 
pass Queen Charlotte Island, Prince of Wales Island, and 
Xing George Archipelago, and come to the coast of 
Bussian America. Bounding now the peninsula of 
Aliaska, and turning north, we arrive at Behring's 
Strait. The coast now trends in a general direction to 
the east, and is, for the most part, low and swampy. 
Bounding Point Barrow, and passing the mouth of the 
Colville, we come to Mackenzie Bay. Now doubling 
Cape Bathurst, passing the mouth of the Coppermine, 
and proceeding through Dease and Simpson Strait, we ar- 
rive at the mouth of the Back or Pish Biver. King Wil- 
liam Land, so interesting from the relics of the Franklin 
expedition found here, lies to the north. Turning north- 
west, and passing through Victoria Strait, we come to 
Bellot Strait, between Boothia and North Somerset 
Leaving the Gulf of Boothia, and passing through Hecla 
and Fury Strait, we come into Fox Channel, which leads 
into Hudson Bay, at the entrance pf which stands South- 
ampton Island, Leaving Chesterfield Inlet on our right, 
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and passing Fcri York, the chief trading station of the 
Hudson Bay Company, we come to James Bay; and 
then turning northward, pass through Hudson Strait to 
Cape Chndleigli. Nain, and a few other settlements on 
the coast of Labrador, belong to the Moravian mission- 
aries. Bounding Cape Charles, and passing through the 
Strait of Bdlisley we enter the Gulf of St Lawrence. 
Cape Bace, the eastern extremity of Newfoundland, has 
telegraphic communication with England, and vessels 
bound for Europe generally call there for the latest tele- 
grams. Halifax^ the chief town of Nova Scotia, is the 
principal station for the British navy in America. Round- 
ing Cape Sable, we enter the Bay of Fundy. St Andrews, 
on Pasamaquoddy Bay, is an important town of New 
Brunswick. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BRITIBH WEST IKDIEB AND OTHEB POSSESSIONS 
IN AMEBIGA. 

The West Indies are an extensive system of islands to the 
eastward of Central America^ stretcking from the mouth of 
the Orinoco to the peninsula of Florida, and lying between 
the parallels of 10° and 28* north latitude. They are 
divided into three distinct groups, called respectively the 
Lesser Antilles, the Greater Antilles, and the Bahama 
Islands. The Lesser Antilles extend in the form of a cres- 
cent from Trinidad to Virgin Islands, and are subdivided 
into the Windward and Leeward Islands, the former lying 
to the south, the latter to the north of Dominica. The 
Great Antilles include the four largest islands in the 
Archipelago : Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba. The 
Bahama group forms the most northern portion of the 
system, and is composed of a number of low uninteresting 
islajids of little value. England possesses several of the 
Lesser Antilles, Jamaica — one of the Greater Antilles — 
and the whole of the Bahamas. The total area of the 
West Indies is about 95,000 square miles, of which the 
Greater Antilles occupy about 80,000. The total area of 
the islands belonging to Great Britain exceeds 13,000 
square miles. 

Nearly all the islands of the Greater and Lesser Antilles 
are mountainous; in some of the larger islands the moun- 
tains attain an elevation of 8000 feet, and many of the 
Lesser Antilles rise to half that height. The islands gene- 
rally have rocky and deeply indented shores, especially 
towards the east ; and in the interior there is generally 
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either a single mountaiTi, or a mountain group. Cuba and 
Hayd possess gold, silver, and other metals ; but there 
are no minerals of importance found in the smaller islands. 
The climate, as might be expected, is very hot; and 
though it is modified by the sea-breezes, and also by the 
elevation of the land, yet in the Lesser Antilles it averages 
about 80°, There are two rainy seasons : the first, which 
commences in April, lasts about six weeks ; the second, 
beginning in June, is of shorter duration. All the islands 
of the Lesser Antilles, with the exception of Trinidad 
and Tobago, are in the region of hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes are everywhere more or less common. The cli- 
mate is considered healthy during the dry season, but 
during the rainy seasons fevers are very prevalent. The 
vegetation of the West Indies is rich and varied. The 
principal articles cultivated are sugar, coffee, pimento, 
and cotton, as well as indigo, ginger, and tobacco. Plan- 
tations of banana and plantain are common on all the 
islands ; and among fruits, there are the pine-apple, mango, 
pomegranate, guava, orange, lemon, and breadfruit. Maize 
is cultivated pretty generally, and ground-provisions^ in- 
dnding the yam, manioc, and sweet potato, grow freely. 
There are no wild animals of any size except monkeys and 
-wild hogs. Caymans, lizards, and snakes are plentiful, as 
are also insects. Parrots, flamingoes, and humming-birds 
are common ; and fish and turtle abound. The domestic 
miTnala of Europe have been introduced. 

The total population of the West Indies is about 3,500,000, 
of whom more than one-half are negroes. The other half 
is made up of white settlers, Creoles, or white persons bom 
in the West Indies, and miUattoes, or those of mixed 
parentage. The population of the British portion of the 
West Indies amounts to about 800,000. The chief exports 
are sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, coffee, pimento, and arrow- 
root. Sugar is by far the most important export ; the 
cocoa comes chiefly from Trinidad, and the pimento from 
Jamaica^ Cotton will in all probability soon become an 
important article of trade, as great attention has recently 
been bestowed on its cultivation. 

We shall now very briefly notice some of the more im- 
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portant islands belonging to Great Britain, and in doing 
80 shall commence with the Bahamas, which differ in many 
points from the others. 

The Bahama Islands are a group of about 500 in num- 
ber, with a total area of 5400 square miles. With one 
exception — the island of Inagua — the islands are all low 
and flat ; some are barren, but others are well wooded, the 
principal trees being mahogany, satin-wood, lignum-vitse, 
cedars, and pines. In the more southern islands there are 
natural salt-pans of great value. A large number of tbe 
inhabitants are engaged in the occupation of " wreckers," 
that is, they give assistance to vessels that have suffered, 
or are in danger of suffering shipwreck. Others of the in- 
habitants are engaged in agriculture. The principal town 
in the archipelago, and the seat of government, is Nassau^ 
which stands upon the island of New Providence. Ja- 
maica, the most important island of the British West 
Indies, has an area of 4300 square miles. The Blue Moun- 
tains occupy the centre of the island, and there are several 
streams, one of which, the Black River, is navigable. The 
population is about 400,000. The largest town is Emg- 
stoUy the principal port ; it is connected to Spanish Toum, 
the seat of government, by rail The diocese of Jamaica 
includes also the Bahamas and Honduras. The small 
island of Barbuda, in the northern part of the Lesser 
Antilles, is the private possession of the Codrington fa- 
mily. No sugar is grown, and the inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in breeding cattle. Antigua lies to the south of 
Barbuda, and has an area of 108 square miles, with a po- 
pulation of 36,000. A great quantity of sugar is exported. 
St John, the capital of the island, stands on the north-east 
coast. English Harbour, on the south coast, is an impor- 
tant naval station, and one of the finest harbours in the 
West Indies. The governor of Antigua is the governor- 
general of the Leeward Islands, which include Anguilla, St 
Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, and Dominica. An Eng- 
lish bishop is established here. Barbadoes.-^ This island 
is, next to Jamaica, the most important and valuable of 
our West Indian possessions. It has an area of 166 square 
miles, and a population of 140,000. Coal is found in 
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some parts, as well as various clays and ochres. The 
stifle productions are sugar, arrow-root, aloes, and cotton. 
Bridgetown is the capital and seat of government. The 
governor is governor-general of the Windward Islands, 
which include St Lucia, St Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and 
Trinidad. Trinidad, the largest of the Lesser Antilles, 
is separated from the coast of Venezuela by the Gulf of 
Para. It has an area of 2000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 70,000. Near the south-west coast is a lake of pitch, 
about a mile and a half in circumference. The climate of 
Trinidad is healthy and the soil fertile. The chief pro- 
duce consists of sugar, rum, cocoa, cotton, and ginger. 
Fart of Spain, on the western coast, is the capital 

The other British possessions in America, besides the 
West Indies, are the Bermudas, British Honduras, British 
Guiana, and the Falkland Islands. 

The Berbifdas form a small archipelago in the Atlantic, 
about 580 miles south-east of Cape Hatteras. There are, 
it is said, 365 rocks and islets, but only five of these are 
of any considerable size, the largest being Long Island. 
The islands are low, the soil fertile, and the climate a per- 
petual spring. Fruits and vegetables grow in great abund- 
ance, and the arroto-root is especially good. The adjoin- 
ing seas are stored with fish ; whales are caught in the 
early part of the year, and turtles in summer. The area 
of the group is about 22 square miles, and the population 
11,000. The capital of the archipelago, HamUton, is situ- 
ated on Long Island ; and the town of St George, on an 
island of the same name, possesses an excellent harbour, 
and is strongly fortified. The Bermudas are in the diocese 
of Nova Scotia. 

British Honduras, or Belize, lies on the east coast of 
Central America. It is bounded on the north and north- 
west by Yucatan, on the south and south-west by Guate- 
mala, and on the east by the Gulf of Honduras. The total 
area is about 14,000 square miles. The coast is low and 
swampy, but the interior is hilly ; the only river of im- 
portance is the Belize. The climate is strictly tropical. 
The greater part of the country is covered with forests of 
fine timber, including pines, cedars, iron-wood, log-wood, 
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and mahogany ; and among the wild animals there are 
ounces, panthers, tapirs, armadilloes, and monkeya The 
population is about 20,000, consisting chiefly of negroes. 
The white portion of the inhabitants are engaged in com- 
merce, Belkcy at the mouth of the river, being the centre 
of the trade. The negroes are engaged in cutting down 
the timber, and in the iisheriea The chief exports are 
mahogany, rosewood, indigo, tortoise-shell, and sarsapa- 
rilla. 

British Guiana.— This territory lies on the north-east 
coast of South America, and within 8^ of the equator. 
The coast extends from the mouth of the Ck>rentyn to 
that of the Orinoco, a distance of 280 miles; and the pro- 
yince stretches inland for about 400 milea The total area 
is estimated at 76,000 square miles. The district along 
the coast is on a level with the high-water of the sea, and 
is covered with sluices and embankments. Thence the 
country rises into the interior, in a succession of terraces 
separated from each other by parallel ranges of moim- 
tains, which run east and west. The Sierra Acaray forms 
the boundary on the south. The rivers generally flow at 
right angles to the mountains, and in breaking through 
the various ranges form numerous cascades. The Esse- 
qniho is about 600 miles long, and forms a wide estuary 
at its mouth. The Corentyn is the next in length, and 
the Berbice and Demerara are 360 and 200 miles long re- 
spectively. The climate is tropical, averaging 81*. T^ere 
are two rainy seasons, one from December to February, 
and the other from June to August. One-half the coun- 
try is covered with forest, containing magnificent trees, 
among which maybe mentioned the Jlf ira-<rce, which some- 
times attains 150 feet in height, and the timber of which 
is said to equal the teak of the East Indies. All the ani- 
mals of tropical America are found in Guiana— jaguars, 
tapirs, sloths, monkeys, alligators, parrots, humming-birds, 
flamingoes. Reptiles and insects are very numerous. The 
population, exclusive of native Indians, is about 160,000, 
the greater portion of whom are freed negroes. The chief 
products of the colony are sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, ginger, rum, timber, and cocoa-nuts. The princi- 
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pal settlements are on the banks of the Demerara and 
Berbice. George Town^ at the mouth of the former, is 
the capital, and h^s a population of 25,000 ; New Am- 
sterdam^ at the mouth of the latter, has a population of 
5000. 

The Falkland Islands form a group of about 200, lying 
to the east of the Strait of Magellan. The two principid 
are East and West Falkland, and they are separated by 
Falkland Sound. The area of the whole group is esti- 
mated at 600 square miles. The climate is similar to that 
of England, but more equable and remarkably healthy. The 
soil consists, for the most part, of barren moorland. There 
are no trees, except a few bushes, and neither grain nor 
fruits will ripen. The grasses, however, are very valuable, 
and there is a profusion of sweet flowers. In East Falk- 
land there are a great number of wild oxen and horses ; 
and rabbits and pigs are plentiful in most of the islands. 
There are no reptiles, but birds, including wild geese, 
ducks, vultures, petrels, and the albatross, are numerous. 
A British settlement, called Stanley^ has been formed on 
East Falkland, and its port is free to vessels of all nations. 
Ships may call here and obtain fresh water, vegetables, 
and fresh meat, at reasonable chargea The French and 
American vessels engaged in the South Sea whale and 
seal fisheries, often call at these islands. The total num- 
ber of settlers is about 400. 



CHAPTER VL 

AUSTRALIA. 

The continent of Australia extends from 10^ 42^ to 39^ 9' 
south latitude ; and from 113® to 153® 47' east longitude. 
Its extreme breadth, from Cape Wilson to Cape York, is 
about 2000 miles ; and its length, from east to west, is 
about 2400 miles. The whole area is estimated at 3,000,000 
square miles ; and the length of coast line is about 8000 
nules. 

SuBPACE AND MiNERAiA — We havo ahready mentioned 
that in Australia the chief ranges of mountains lie round 
the coast, while the interior would appear, at no very 
remote period, to have formed the basin of a large sea. 
The longest and most import mountain-chain runs parallel 
to the east coast, at a distance from the sea varying from 
30 to 90 miles. It commences at Cape Wilson, and con- 
tinues, with decreasing elevation, to Cape York. The 
southern part of the chain is known as the Australian 
Alps, the hightest point being Mount Koskiusko, which 
rises 6500 feet above the sea. Northwards the range is 
known as the Blue Mountains, which culminate in Moiint 
York, 3440 feet high. North of the Blue Mountains is 
the Liverpool Kange, the greatest elevation being Mount 
Lindesay, 5700 feet in height. Further to the north the 
coast range is not well known. The country between 
these various ranges and the sea is a well- watered region, 
penetrated in part by spurs from the main chain. To the 
west there is a succession of high lands, varying in eleva- 
tion from 1000 to 2000 feet, and distinguished in different 
parts by the names of Briiba'M Plains^ Darling Dowm, 
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and Liverpool Plain, To the west of the Blue Mountains 
are several isolated summits, of which the Peak of Oano- 
bolas may be mentioned, which is 4600 feet high. To the 
west and south-west of the Australian Alps are the Oram- 
plans and Pjrrenees ; in the former the summit of 
Mount William is 4700 feet high. From Spencer Gulf 
a range runs northward to Lake Torrens, called Flinders 
Range, and in Western Australia is the Darling Range, 
and other chains of less elevation. 

Australia equals any other division of the globe in the 
value of its minerals. Gold is found, in greater or less 
abundance, on the whole inland slope of the Coast Eange, 
but especially in the Australian Alps, and in the hilly 
country lying to the west. Copper is found in the district 
eastwa^ of Spencer Gulf in richer quality and in greater 
abundance than in any other part of the world. Lead is 
found in the same locality, and also in Western Australia. 
Coal has been found in the district of Hunter's Elver, on 
the east coast, and in the neighbourhood of Swan River, 
on the west coast Iron, also, as well as tin, marbles, and 
building-stones, have been met with in various parts. 

GuMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.-- We have seen already 
that the isotherm of 60"* passes through Melbourne, which 
lies on the south coast of Australia, while the north- 
em portion of the continent lies within the tropics. The 
climate is hence much warmer than that of England; 
it is, however, very healthy. The chief defect here, as in 
Cape Colony, is the irregularity of the rains, and hence the 
rivers are almost useless for navigation. The vegetable 
and animal productions are peculiar. The trees are mostly 
evergreens, and consist of acacias, gum-trees, arborescent 
ferns, and gigantic nettles. The flowers are beautifully 
tinted, but often without perfume ; while sweet-smelling 
plants are numerous. Grasses are abundant in favoured 
regions, but with the exception of a few berries, no edible 
fruits are indigenous to Australia, though the grains and 
fruits of Europe yield abundant crops. On the northern 
coast, the vegetation resembles that of the adjacent archi- 
pelago, and tall, slender palm-trees are seen in the woods. 
AastraJia is remarkable for its pouched animals ; and for 
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the absence of the three orders of qoadramana^ (moiikeys,) 
pachydermata, (thick-skinned animals like the elephant^ 
rhinoceros, and horse,) and ruminating animals, such as 
the ox, deer, and sheep. Opossums and kangaroos are the 
most numerous animals ; the only carnivorous land ani- 
mal is the dingOy or wild-dog. The omi^arhjpfichus is an 
aquatic, egg-laying mamma]^ with the body of an otter, 
and the bill of a duck. The domestic animals of Britain 
have been successfully introduced. Among the native 
birds, the largest is the emn, or cassowary, which attidns 
the height of six feet. Tliere are no song-birds, and 
almost a total absence of those birds which are useful to 
man, such as common fowls, turkeys, and pheasants. The 
aborigines of Australia belong to the Papuan race. They 
have a dark sooty-brown complexion, long black hair, and 
a stature below that of Europeans. In many parts of the 
country they are in the lowest stage of barbarism — ^being 
entirely destitute of clothing, and possessing no regular 
habitations. 

EiYEBS AND Lakes. — ^Australia is deficient in fresh water, 
whether in the form of rivers or lakes. The lakes are 
pretty numerous, but they are in general salt, as are many 
of the rivers. On the east coast there are several streams 
which have their source in the Coast Range. The princi- 
pal of these, beginning on the south, are Shoalhaven, 
Hawkesbury, Hunter, Clarence, Eichmond, and Brisbane. 
The Shoalhaven is not, as yet, of much importance : the 
Hawkesbury rises in the Blue Mountains, and passing 
the town of Windsor, empties itself into Broken Bay, 
thirty miles north of Port Jackson. Hunter Biver is 
navigable fifty miles from its mouth, where stands the 
town of Newcastle, in the midst of coal-mines. Clarence 
and Richmond Elvers both drain a prosperous settlement. 
The Brisbane empties itself into Moreton Bay, after pass- 
ing the town of Brisbane, the capital of Queensland. On 
the south coast, from Spencer Gulf to King George's 
Sound — a distance of 1500 miles — there is not a single 
river. On the west coast, the principal stream is Swan 
Biver, about 180 miles long, on which stand the towns 
of York and Perth, On the north-west and north are the 
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"Victoria, Adelaide, Alligator, Boper, Albert, and Mitchell 
The Albert was the river reached by Burke, Grey, and 
Wills when they succeeded in crossing the continent. 

But all the rivers yet mentioned drain but the margin 
of the continent ; the only really large river in Australia 
is the Murray. It rises in the Australian Alps, and 
after flowing some distance towards the west, is joined 
by the Mnmunbidgee, which brings with it the waters 
of the LachlaJi. A little further west it receives the 
Darling, which is formed by the junction of several 
streams rising in the Liverpool Bange. Soon after the 
junction with the Darling, the Murray makes a bend to 
the south, and flowing through Lake Alexandrina, enters 
Encounter Bay, after a course exceeding 1200 miles in 
length. The whole area drained by the Murray and its 
tributaries is estimated at 200,000 square miles. 

The interior of Australia is by no means of the barren 
nature it was once supposed to be. The eastern half of 
it is now pretty well known, owing to the exertions of 
numerous travellers. Mr Stuart has crossed it from 
Spencer Gulf to Van Diemen's Gulf; and Mr Burke 
crossed it almost in a line with the 141st meridian. Both 
travellers speak of much available land on their lines of 
route. Many streams rising on the west side of the Coast 
Bange flow towards the interior, and either lose tbem- 
selves in the sand, or form large ponds and marshes. 
Hie Hacauarie is one of these, and the Warrego another. 
The Ckxiper Biver has communication, during the rainy 
sesBon, with Lake Torrens. This lake is really only a 
chain of shallow salt-ponds, which lie in the form of a 
caceaeeat round Flinders Bange. Li the north-west, Sturt 
Gredb is another of those rivers flowing into the interior. 

Australia — so far as it has yet been settled — is divided 
into five colonies: these are Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and West Australia. 

QusENSLAKD was erected into a colony in 1859, and 
embraces the north-eastern part of the continent. It is 
separated from New South Wales by a line drawn from 
Cape Danger, (lat. 28® 10',) south-west to the upper course 
of the Darling, and thence along the 29th parallel, until it 
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meets the eastern boandaiy of South Australia. On the 
west, it is bounded by the 141st meridian, and on the 
north and east by the sea. The climate is tropical, ex- 
cept among the high grounds of the interior, and the fall 
of rain about 63 inches annually. Both soil and climate 
are well adapted to the growUi of coUon^ which will, no 
doubt, in time become the staple of the colony. Indigo, 
arrow-root, tea, coffee, sugar, and ginger, wOl also thrive 
well Sheep-farming is conducted on a large scale in the 
uplands of the interior. Brii)ane^ the capital of the 
colony, is pleasantly situated about 20 miles from the 
mouth of the river of that name. 

New South Wales is bounded on the north by Queens- 
land, on the west by South Australia, and on the south it 
is separated from Victoria by a line drawn from Gape 
Howe to the source of the Murray, and thence along that 
river to the meridian of 141°. The area of the whole 
colony is about 300,000 square miles, and its coast line 
exceeds 700 miles. The climate is remarkably healthy, 
but is subject to periodical droughts, which occur at in- 
tervals of ten or twelve years. It has about the same 
temperature as Natal, and the annual fall of rain averages 
62 inches. The mineral productions are gold, copper, 
lead, iron, and coaL Gold is found in the valley of the 
Macquarie ; Bathursty in the upper part of that river, was 
the first place in Australia where it was found. The pre- 
sent population is 300,000, and they are principally en- 
gaged in sheep-farming ; about 20,000,000 lbs. of wool 
are exported to England every year. The chief towns are 
Sidney, Paramatta, Windsor, Newcastle, and Bathurst 
Some of these have been already referred to. Sidney 
stands on the southern shore of Port Jackson ; it is now 
a handsome town, and has a population of 100,000. Faro- 
matta stands at the head of the same inlet, and is con- 
nected to Sidney by rail 

ViCTOKUL — This province was formerly a part of New 
South Wales, but was erected into a separate colony in 
1850. It occupies the south-eastern comer of Australia, 
and has an area of 98,000 square miles. In the interior 
of Victoria are two mountain systems ahready mentioned 
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— ^the Australian Alps, and the Australian Grampians. 
Between these are the Pyrenees, and a ridge of ground 
ronning south-east to the Alps, and forming the water- 
shed which divides the rivers flowing into the Murray 
from those flowing into the ocean. Along this watershed 
are the principal gold-fields of Victoria. The richest dis- 
trict lies at the foot of Mount Alexander, and JBallarat, 
a little further south, is also the centre of a rich gold- 
bearing region. The climate of "Victoria is similar to that 
of England, though a little warmer. The soil is light and 
sandy, and more suitable for pasturage than agriculture. 
Sheep-farming is carried on to a great extent, and the 
amount of wool exported exceeds that from New South 
Wales. Gold, however, is the chief export from this 
colony. The population is about 600,000 ; and the chief 
towns are Melbourne, William Town, Geelong, Portland, 
and Castlemaine. Melbourne, the capital, stands upon 
the Yarra Yarra, about eight miles from its embouchure in 
the basin of Port Philip ; the population is about 100,000. 
William Toum stands at the mouth of the river. Geelong^ 
the second town in the colony, stands on an arm of Port 
Philip. Portland, standing on a bay of the same name, 
is the chief town in the western part of Victoria. Castle- 
maine is the principal place in the gold-mining district of 
Mount Alexander. 

South Australia lies to the west of Victoria and New 
South Wales. It extends from the southern coast into 
the interior as far as the 26th parallel, and is bounded on 
the east and west by the meridians of 141° and 132* re- 
spectively. The total area is about 300,000 square miles, 
and its length of coast about 1600 miles. There are a 
few tracts covered with scn^, or brushwood, in this colony, 
and some barren districts entirely destitute of vegetation; 
but after deducting all this waste, there are extensive dis- 
tricts well suited for pasturage, and large alluvial plains 
well adapted for agriculture. The metals, for which this 
colony is noted, are found chiefly in the mountains which 
extend along the shores of Spencer Gulf. Copjyer forms 
the chief export of the colony, and is found principally 
in the Burra Burra mines, which lie to the north of Ade- 
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laide. Lead-ore is also abundant in the ndghbotu 
of Monnt Barker, to the south-east of Adelaide, 
climate of this colony is similar to that of New { 
Wales. The annual fall of rain is only about 21 ii 
but the long droughts of New South Wales are unki 
The total population is about 120,000. Agriculture : 
the chief employment of the people, and wheat is a 
portant article of export Qreat numbers of cattli 
sheep are also reared. The chief towns are Ade 
Qlenelg, Eooringa, Macclesfield, Port Elliot, and 
Lincoln. Addatde, the capital, stands about four 
from the mouth of the Elver Torrens. It has a pc 
tion of 20,000. The capital is connected by rail 
Fort Adelaide, which lies about eight miles to the i 
west. Glendg stands on the shore of Holdfast 
Kooringa is in the neighbourhood of the Burra ] 
mines, and Macclesfield is among the lead mines of "k 
Barker. Fort Elliot stands at the entrance of 
Alexandrina, and is the outlet for a fine agricultura 
trict. Fort Lincoln lies on the south-western shor 
Spencer Gulf. 

Westekn Austeaua. — This colony occupies the s 
western comer of the Australian continent, includini 
territory west of the 120th meridian, and south o: 
30th parallel. The surface is slightly undulating, 
principal mountains forming the Darling Eange, an( 
principal stream being Swan Kiver. Coal, as we 
already mentioned, is found here ; and traces of co 
lead, and iron have been discovered. The climate is 
lar to that of South Australia, and is very healthy, 
soil is only of moderate fertility, but excellent wheal 
potatoes are grown. The population is about 16,0C 
whom 1500 are natives. Considerable trade is carric 
with the Mauritius, China, and Great Britain. The 
towns are Perth, Freemantle, Guilford, York, Austra 
and Albany. Ferth, the capital, and Freemardle, the 
port, are both on the Swan Eiver. Guilford and 
are in the interior. Australind stands on the coast t< 
south of Freemantle, and Albany is situated on the n 
em side of King George Sound. 
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Coast Line. — Australia bears a certain resemblance to 
AincA in its form and character. Neither of these con- 
tineiits are much indented; both have large islands near 
their southern extremities, and both have large bends or 
gulfs on one of their sides. The east coast of Australia 
is rugged and rocky, and deeply indented. Off the north- 
east coast is the Great Barrier Beef, which extends from 
Torres Strait, south-east, for a distance of 1260 miles. Its 
mean distance from the shore is 30 miles, and it is com- 
posed entirely of coral. The channel between it and the 
mainland is deep and sheltered, and is the route usually 
taken by ships. There are a few openings in the Barrier 
affording passage for ships to the sea beyond. This sea 
is studded with reefs and coral islets, and hence is called 
the Coral Sea. Commencing at Cape York, the coast 
trends south-east as far as Hervey Bay ; then turning 
south, we come to Moreton Bay, a fine inlet, sheltered 
by the islands of Moreton and Stradbrooke. Between 
Gapes Byron and Howe, there are many excellent har- 
bours, among which may be mentioned Ports Stephen, 
Macquarie, Jackson, and Botany Bay. Fort Jackson is 
one of the finest natural harbours in the world; it 
stretches inland for about 15 miles, and has numerous 
branches. From Cape Howe to Corner Inlet, the coast 
is low, and lined with salt lagoons ; but at Cape Wilson, 
cliffs rising from 500 to 1000 feet begin to appear, and 
the shore becomes indented with numerous harbours. 
Port Philip has an entrance only a mile and a half wide, 
but it expands into a magnificent basin, 30 miles in 
diameter, in which the largest fleet could ride at safety. 
From Cape Otway to the mouth of the Glenelg, the coast 
is low and unbroken. Passing Cape Northumberland, 
a low desolate shore runs northward to Encounter Bay, 
with which Lake Alexandrina has communication. Kan- 
garoo Island has about 100 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
engaged in fishing and hunting seals. The Gulfs of St 
Vincent and Spencer are separated by York Peninsula, 
and on the western shore of Spencer Gulf is Port Lin- 
coln, a magnificent harbour. 

A large curve, forming the Great Australian Eighty now 
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sweeps round to King (}eoige Sound. The shore is for 
the most part flat, sandy, and barren, and occasionally 
skirted with low sand hills. From this point round by 
Cape Leeuwin, and northwards to Shark Bay, the coast 
is in general rocky, and in some parts well wooded. 
Steep Point is the most westerly point in Australia. 
From North-west Cape to Cape Londonderry, the coast 
runs north-east, and very little is known about it. It is 
in many places skirted with islands, among which may 
be mentioned Dampier Archipelfl^ and Buccaneer 
Archipelago. Passing Cambridge Gulf, into which the 
Victoria falls, and proceeding through Clarence Strait, we 
come to Van Diemen €kilf, which is protected by the 
islands of Bathurst and Melville. Now rounding Coburg 
Peninsula, on which was at one time the settlement of 
Port Esdngton^ the coast runs eastward to the Gulf of 
Oarpentaria. This is the largest inlet on the Australian 
coast; the shores are in general low, and it contains 
numerous islands, among which may be mentioned W^d- 
lesley Island and Groote Eyland. Torres Strait, which 
separates Cape York from New Guinea, is about 90 miles 
broad ; it is rendered difficult for navigation on account 
of its coral reefs. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

VAN DDSMEN's land AND NEW ZEALAND. 

Tasb£ANIa or Van Diemen's Land is separated from 
Australia by Bass Strait which is about 200 miles broad. 
The island is in form an irregular triangle, the base 
forming a concave curve stretching between Capes Grim 
and Portland, and the sides terminating in the south in 
two points— the South and South-west Capes. The 
shores of Tasmania are in general bold and rocky, espe- 
cially on the western side, where the only openings of 
importance are Macquarie Harbour and Port Davy. 
On the south-east coast there are several important inlets, 
such as Oyster Bay, Storm Bay, and D'Entrecasteauz 
GhanneL The whole area of the island is about 24,000 
square miles. 

The interior of the island is very mountainous ; a range, 
which appears to be a continuation of the Australian 
Alps, running in a zig-zag through the island from Cape 
Portland to South Cape, and throwing off spurs on both 
sides. The average height of this chain, through the 
greater part of its course, is 3500 feet, and in the south- 
west it culminates in Mount Humboldt, which exceeds 
5000 feet in height. Among the minerals found here 
may be mentioned coal^ which is pretty generally distri- 
buted; copper, found near the north coast; iron, lead, 
granite, and salt. The streams in the ialand radiate from 
the centre to the coast, the two principal being the Der- 
went and Tamar. The Derwent issues from Lake St 
Clair, and empties itself into Storm Bay, after a course 
of 130 miles. It receives several feeders, some of which 
I 
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have received the names Dee, Ouse, Shannon, Clyde, 
and Jordan. The Tamar is formed by the junction 
of the North and Sonth Esks, and flows northward, 
emptying itself by a broad estuary. Lakes are numerous 
in the interior, the largest being Clarence Lake, which 
has a circumference of 100 mUes, and is noted for its 
scenery. The climate of Tasmania resembles that of the 
south of England, being cooler and more moist than that 
of Australia, l^e vegetation, however, resembles the 
neighbouring continent, the trees being mostly evergreen, 
and including eucalypti, or gum-trees, acacias, myrtles, 
mimosas, and pines. The timber is very valuable. The 
vnld animals, birds, and reptiles are also similar to those 
found in Australia. 

The population of Tasmania amounts to about 100,000^ 
a great portion of whom were formerly convicts. Tliis is 
chiefly an agricultural colony ; all the grains and fruits of 
Central Europe are successfully cultivated. Excellent 
wheat is grown, and some of it exported. Wboly however, 
forms the chief export ; and next to. it is the produce of 
the whale-fishery. The chief towns are Hobart Town, 
Launceston, George Town, and Port Arthur. Mdbart 
Tcwn^ the capital, is situated about 20 miles from the 
mouth of the Derwent. The population exceeds 20,000. 
Launceston stands upon the estuary of the Tamar. 
George Town is at the mouth of the same river. Pwt 
Arthur stands upon a tongue of land, lying to the east- 
ward of Storm Bay, called Tasvruin's Peninsula. 

New Zealand consists of a group of islands lying in 
the South Pacific. They stretch between the parsdlels of 
30" 20' and 47" 20' south latitude, and from 166** to 178" 
east longitude. The length of the whole group, from 
north to south, is almost 1200 miles, and the total area is 
little short of 100,000 square miles. The group consists 
of two larger islands and a smaller one, together with a 
number of adjacent islets. 

The northern island, or New Ulster^ is of irregular form, 
consisting oi a main body, and four arms projecting 
north, south, east, and west. The northern arm is almost 
bisected by Hauraki Qulf on the east, and Symonds 
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Harbour on the west. On the narrow isthmns between 
stands the town of Auckland, The eastern arm is a solid 
compact mass, lying between Hanraki Qulf and Hawke 
Bay. The third arm forms the southern part of the 
northern island; and the western arm, though smaller 
than the others, contains the lofty summit of Mount 
Egmont. The total area of New Ulster is 44,500 miles. 
The middle island, or New Mumter, is of more regular 
shape. It extends from north-east to south-west for about 
500 miles, and has an average breadth of about 130 miles. 
On the east there is a projecting arm termed Banks 
Peninmda. The channel separating the northern and 
middle islands is called Cook Strait, and the shores here 
are rugged and deeply-indented. On the south, Foveauds 
Strait separates New Munster from the smaller island of 
New Leinster, The area of New Munster is about 54,000 
square miles ; that of New Leinster is only 900. 

A range of mountains seems to extend through the 
three islands from north to south, and there are also 
numerous spurs and isolated summits in various parts^ 
the highest peaks appearing to lie apart from the main 
chain. Mount Egmont has an elevation of 8000 feet; 
and on the opposite side of the island, Monnt Edge- 
eombe rises 10,000 feet above the shores of the Bay of 
Plenty. In the middle island, the principal range runs 
along the west coast, and has an average elevation of 8000 
feet ; but some peaks are supposed to attain 12,000 or 
13,000 feet. Along the eastern side of the island, broad 
grassy plains extend, constituting excellent grazing dis^ 
tricts. little is known of the interior of New Leinster, 
or Stewart Idandy as it ia sometimes called ; but it appears 
to be hilly and well-wooded. The mineral productions of 
New Zeahmd are very various. €hld has been found in 
the neighbourhood of Port Otago ; copper and iron have 
been met with in the district round Auckland; oocd ia 
found in many places, both in the north and middle 
ialanda; and building^xmes are abundant 

The principal rivers are in New Ulster ; those of New 
Munster have very short courses. In New Ulster the 
prindpid streams wre the Waikato, Wanganui, and Mana- 
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wato. Waikato issues from Laike Taupo, which is the 
largest lake in New Zealand, having an area of 300 square 
miles. On leaving the lake the river nms northward, and 
empties itself into a fine harbour after a course of 170 
miles. It is navigable for vessels of thirty tons for a dis* 
tance of 100 miles. The Wa&ganni rises in the interior, 
and flows with a general direction south-west. The 
Manawatu is a larger stream, but rises nearly at the same 
place. It flows at first almost due south, then bending to 
the west empties itself a little south of the Wanganui, 
after a course of 140 miles. There are several lakes both 
in the north and middle islands, and to the eastward of 
Lake Taupo some hot springs. The largest of these is 
Lake Eoturoa, which forms nearly a perfect circle eight 
miles in diameter. 

The climate of New Zealand resembles that of England, 
but is warmer and more humid, and remarkably h^ihy. 
Its vegetation is characterised by its pines and ferns. The 
pines of New Zealand furnish valuable timber; and the 
iron-wood and black birch are also valuable trees. Palms 
are found in the north of North Ulster. The animal 
kingdom is extremely limited. Song-birds are scarce; 
there are no serpents or venomous reptiles, but wild hogs 
are numerous, and fish is abundant, both in the rivers and 
round the coasts. European animals and plants are easily 
acclimatised. The aborigines of New Zealand, called 
Maories, are a fine, tall, intelligent race, and number 
about 70,000, but it is to be feared that tiieir number is 
rapidly diminishing. 

New Zealand is divided into nine settlements, or pro- 
vinces. Auckland includes the northern part of New 
Ulster. The climate is warm, and the soil well suited for 
agriculture. Auckland and Rororarikaj on the Bay of 
Islands, are the chief towns. A large number of natives 
belong to this province. New Plymonth, situated on 
the northern side of Mount Egmont, has been termed the 
"Garden of New Zealand." The scenery is very pic- 
turesque, and the soil rich : the chief defect is the want 
of a good harbour. Wellington, upon the eastern side of 
Cook Strait, was the first settlement in New Zealand. 
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Fort Nicholson is a splendid harbour. Hawke Bay has 
a delightful climate and fertile soil; great numbers of 
sheep and cattle are raised. The capital is Napier. Nel- 
son, as well as the four remaining provinces, is situated 
in New Munster. It embraces the north-western part of 
the island : the town of Nelson^ on an inlet in Cook Strait, 
called Blind Bay, is the principal place. There is an abun- 
dance of minerals, including coal, copper, and gold, found 
in this province. Marlborough lies to the east of Nelson, 
and in the north-east of Middle Island. The chief towns 
are Ficton and Blenheim, Canterbnry embraces an ex- 
tensive tract of country in the neighbourhood of Banks 
Peninsula. It is an excellent grazing district Christ 
Churchy the capital of the colony, is an inland town. 
Lyttletoriy the cMef port of the settlement, stands on Port 
Victoria. Otago lies in the south of New Munster. It was 
colonised by a body of Scottish emigrants in 1847. There 
are some fine pastoral districts, and large tracts of country 
are well-wooded. The discovery of gold in this province 
has caused a great influx of colonists. Dunedin, in Port 
Otago, is the chief town. Southland lies at the southern 
extremity of Middle Island, and is surrounded on three 
ffldes by Otago. The chief towns are Invercargill and 
Riverton, The total number of settlers in New Zealand is 
about 70,000. 

Besides New Zealand, there are two or three smaller 
groups of islands in the South Pacific belonging to Great 
Britain.' Of these we may mention the Auckland Islands, 
Chatham Islands, and Norfolk Island. 

The Anckland Islands lie about 180 miles to the south 
of New Zealand. The islands are covered with vegeta- 
tion ; there are no land quadrupeds except the wild pig. 
but birds are numerous. The group is often visited by 
ships engaged in the southern whale-fishery. There is an 
excellent harbour, on the east side of Auckland Island, 
caHled Bendezvous Harbour. The Chatham Islands con- 
sist of a group of three, lying about 350 miles to the eastward 
of New Zealand. The soil is very fertile, and excellent 
potatoes are produced. The present population consists 
chiefly of New Zealanders. The harbour of Waitangi, on the 
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western side of the principal island, is mncli frequented by 
wlialers. Norfolk Istead is about fifteen miles in eir- 
comf erence, and lies about 400 miles north-west of New 
Zealand. The climate is very agreeable, and the soil 
fertile. The Norfolk pine is the characteristic production, 
but wheat and maize grow in great abundance. Birds are 
▼ery numerous, including pigecms and pairoqueta. The 
descendants of the mutineers of the ship Bounfy^ who 
settled on Fitoaim Idand in 1792, were ranoved to Nor- 
folk Island with their own consent in 1855. They num- 
bered at that time about 160 persons. 

The total area of the British Empire embraces about 
8,000,000 square miles, and the population exceeds 
200,000,000 people. The following table will give a con- 
cise view of the foreign possessions of Great Britain, with 
the date of acquisition, aod the area and population of 
each. 
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Tabular View of British Colonies and Possessions, 
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HelifflkBd, ...»...,.....*,.»,. 

Gibraltar, ..,,„,.,,..,„,****.*,,,*» 
Mblt^ Gq£o, and OominOf,,,.* 

Asia. 

Hindostazif (first acqoMMoil,), 

Adea, 

Geylon, **.,..* .„......„ 

Fnrther India, (firat acqiimtiqn, ) 

Labuun,, .*-*,.*.... ..,.....,, 

HongKojig, 

Afbioa. 

Gambia and Gold Cooat, .,... 

Sierra Iieone^. ,*. .,...,.. 

South Africa, ,— „., ...,♦,♦». .,, 

St Helena^..,...............*..,...*... 

AaceMion, .►.* ►.. ,...,.*... 

Mauritius and depend^nci^ 

America. 

Hudson Bay Territory, 

Canada, ..„.,..,..... .„...,.,.... 

New BruMftwick, .,...*.. 

Ndtq Bootm and Cape Breton,... 
Prince Edward Island,.. ..«^p..,.i,... 

Newfoundland, 

British Columbia, (eolozused,),... 

Tancou vcr*8 Island,. 

Tkjnutidaii, ....,..,.,...,.,*...,...„„, 
Wefit ludies, (first aaquiBition, ). 

Hondiimaf **...^....^... ,*....... 

Bdtiih Guiaoaj, .* 

Falkland Ifilanda^.. ,».,.«.,..„.,..,, 

AlTBTRiLASIA, 

AofftraliA, (firt t settlement, ). 

li^smania, . 

New Ze4)Iand, (fir»t »ettlein££itj 
AncMand MaDdi,..'>.....«..... 
Norfolk Mand, 
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PART III 
EUROPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

SUEFACE AND MINERALS— CLIMATE AND PRODTJCTIONS— 
EACE AND LANGUAGE. 

EuKOPE is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the west by the Atlantic ; on the south by the Mediter- 
i^ean, the Sea of Marmora, and the Black Sea; on the 
^ by the Caspian, the Ural River, the Ural Moun- 
tains, and the river Kara. A line drawn from Cape St 
Vincent to the Ural Mountains would measure about 
3400 miles ; and another from Nordkyn to Cape Mata- 
pan, about 2400 miles. The total area of Europe is about 
3,700,000 square miles. 

Surface and Minekai^, — The principal mountain 
systems of Europe lie in the south ; a great plain extends, 
with but slight interruptions, from the Pyrenees to the 
Urals ; and to the north of this, the only important moun- 
tain chains are those of Britain and Scandinavia. We 
shall now give a brief description of the principal Euro- 
pean systems. 

The Alps stretch in a semicircle round the north of the 
Italian Peninsula, from the shores of the Qulf of Genoa 
to the meridian of 15° east. In their western portion, 
they consist of a single chain, about 100 miles broad, 
known in different parts as the Maritime, Cottian, and 
Traian Alps. South of Switzerland they form a double 
jhain, separated by the upper course of the Khone. On 
he left bank of the river are the Fennine Alps, the highest 
>ortion of the whole system. Here Mont Blanc, con- 
idered the highest summit in Europe, tow^s 15,700 feet 
^bove the sea» and Mount Rosa^ with an altitude only 
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500 feet less. Parallel with the Pennines run the Bernese 
Alps, with the peak of Jnngfirau, nearly 14,000 feet high. 
These two parallel ranges unite, in their eastern extremi- 
ties, at Mount St Gk)thard, which is the source of several 
important rivers. Stretching east from St Gothard are 
the Ehoetian Alps, with the summit of Ortler Spitz, 13,000 
feet in height. The main chain now splits into several 
branches, the two principal being the Nbric and Camie 
Alps. The Noric Alps, with Gross Glockner, (13,000 
feet,) run towards the north ; the Camic Alps run south- 
east, and are continued, under the names of Julian and 
Dinaric Alps, into Turkey. The passes across the Alps 
are at a great elevation ; that of Mount Cenis, the most 
frequented, is 6770 feet high ; the pass of Great St Bernard 
exceeds 8000 feet, while the pass of Mount Cervin, the 
highest in Europe, is 11,000 feet. The snow-line here 
is about 9000 feet high, and as a great portion of 
the Alpine system exceeds this elevation, glaciers are 
numerous, and avalanches very frequent. It is said that 
in the Alpine range there are 1500 square miles of ice, 
from 80 to 600 feet thick. 

The west^n extremity of the Alps is continued east 
and south, throughout the whole length of Italy, under 
the name of Apennines, The average height of this branch 
is about 4000 feet, but in its central portion the altitude 
is much greater, and Mount Como has an absolute eleva- 
tion of 9500 feet. Vesuvius, the only active volcano on 
the continent of Europe, is an isolated summit to the 
west of the main chain, and its height is nearly 4000 feet. 
In the southern part of the peninsula, the Apennines 
split into two branches, one of which terminates in Cape 
Leuca: the other in Cape Spartivento. The mountains 
of Sicily may be looked upon as a continuation of this 
latter branch; Etna, the principal summit, attains an 
elevation of nearly 11,000 feet. The Jura Mountains, 
which separate France from Switzerland, may be looked 
upon as another branch of the Alps, though they are 
separated from the main chain by an elevated plateau 
which stretches from Lake Constance to Lake Gteneva 

The Balkans stretch across Turkey from the Dinaric 
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Alps to Cape Emineh. Their average elevation is only 
about 3000 feet, but the group of Sharra-tagh, which 
rises near the centre of the country, attains an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. Four branches spring off from the main 
chain : the North Balkans^ which meet the Danube at the 
Iron Gate; the LittU Balkans, which run south-east to 
the shores of the Bosphorus ; the elevated ridge of Despoto- 
daghj which terminates near the mouth of the Maritza ; 
and the chain of Findtu. The Pindus range runs south- 
ward through Turkey into Greece, and throws off various 
spurs on both sides. On the west springs off the range of 
Mount KMmera^ which terminates in Cape Linguetta ; on 
the east, are the summits of Ossa and Olympus, with the 
Yale of Tempe between. In the north of Greece are the 
classic summits of Parnassus and Helicon, which belong 
also to the Pindus chain; and in Southern Greece, various 
spurs spring off from a central knot, and terminate in bold 
headlands. 

The Oarpathians commence on the banks of the 
Danube, at the ''Iron Gate," and run at first eastward 
under the name of Southern Carpathians ; then sweeping 
round to the north, they encircle the plain of Hungary, 
and meet the banks of the Danube again near Presburg. 
The Carpathians consist rather of mountain-groups con- 
nected by elevated plains, than of a single chain ; and 
the highest of these groups, the Tatra mountains, which 
xise under the 20th meridian, contain ten summits which 
exceed 8000 feet. The total length of the Carpathians is 
about 8000 miles ; the average breadth about 100 miles, 
and the general elevation from 5000 to 6000 feet, which 
is also the altitude of the snow line. 

The Monntains of Germany.— Under this general 
title have been included all the various groups and chains 
which diversify the country extending from the source of 
the Oder to the banks of the Bhine ; and from the Danube 
northward to the parallel of 52^ In this district lies 
the plateau of Bohemia, surrounded by the ErzrgeUrge, 
Bohmer Waldy Marische-gebirge, and Eiesen-gebirge Moun- 
tains. The average elevation of these ranges is between 3000 
and 4000 feet, but Schnee-Kuppe, in the Biesen^gebirge, 
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exceeds fiOOO feet The range, connecting the Biesen- 
gebirge with the Carpathians is generally known as the 
Sudetic Mountains, though this term is sometimes used 
in a wider sense. In the north of Qermanyy between 
Hanover and Prassia, are the Ears ' Mountains, about 
3600 feet in height. In the south of QermaAy, the plateau 
of Bavaria has an elevation of 1600 feet, and in its western 
part, it rises into the range of heights known as the 
Schwarz Wald, or Black Forest. These hills run 
parallel with the Rhine for some distance, and contain 
the source of the Danube. 

The Monntains of Fi'aiioe.— The most remarkable 
group of mountains in France are the volcanic Mountenmi 
of Auvergne, in which the summits of Oantal and Monnt 
Dore exceed 6000 feet, the latter being the culminating 
point of the group. Pay de Dome, another remarkable 
elevation, is 4800 feet in height. To the east of the 
Auvergne Mountains, and separating the upper portion of 
the Loire from its feeder, the Allier, are the MourUams oj 
Forez, and to the west of these again is the long chain ol 
the CevenneSy averaging from 2000 to 3000 feet At the 
northern extremity of the Cevennes is the Plateau of 
Langres, with an elevation of 1000 feet ; and to the north 
of this, and parallel with the'Schwarz Wald of Germany, 
are the Vosges Mountains, which have about the same ele- 
vation as the Cevennes. 

The Mountains of Spain are well-defined: The Pyre- 
nees, which separate Spain from France, have a mean ele- 
vation of 8000 feet, but the peak of Maladetta rises 11,400 
feet above the sea. From the western extremity of the 
Pyrenees the Cantabrian Mountains run to CapeFinisterre, 
with an average height of from 4000 to 6000 feet. To tie 
south of this range the interior of the peninsula is a pla- 
teau about 2200 feet high, with a dip towards the Atlantic. 
On the east this plateau is separated from the plains that 
skirt the Mediterranean by a broken ridge which, com- 
mencing near the source of the Ebro, runs south-east 
under the name of Iberian or Celtiberian Mountains. On 
the south the table-land is bounded by the dusky range 
of Sierra Morena; and across the pL^eau run the Moun- 
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tains of Castile and Toledo, The Castilian Mountains 
aie continued into Portugal under the name of Sierra 
HEstreUoy and terminate at Cape Boca. The average 
deration of the chain is about 5000 feet, but the portion 
known as the Sierra de Gredos has twice that elevation. 
The Sierra Morena is also continued into Portugal under 
the name of Sierra MaTtchiqtte and the chain terminates 
at Cape St Vincent. To the south of the central plateau 
is Uie chain of Sierra Nevada, which rivals the Pyrenees 
in altitude, the summit of Mnlhacen having an absolute 
deyation of 11,150 feet 

The Scandinavian Mountains extend from the pro- 
. vumtary of the Naze to the northern extremity of Europe, 
and are known in different parts under the names of 
Hardangerfield, Dovre-field, and Koelen Mountains. The 
average elevation is not high, though several summits are 
eovered with perpetual snow, the snow-line being about 
6000 feet high in the south, and about half that altitude 
in the north of the peninsula. Skagstol-tind and Snee- 
katten, in the southern portion of the chain, appear to 
be tlM highest summits in the system ; they both exceed 
800O feet. On the eastern side the mountains slope gently 
down to the shores of the Baltic ; but on the west they 
present a steep front to the Atlantic, and the shore is 
deeply indented by fiords which run up into the very 
keart of the mountains. 

The Ural Mountains, which form a portion of the 
eastern boundary of Europe, form a long narrow chain 
Which stretches from the shores of the Arctic Sea to the 
parallel of Orenburg, a distance of 1200 miles. The 
average height of the chain is between 2000 and 3000 feet, 
but about the parallel of 57^ there is a depression which 
t«duces the elevation to 1400 feet. To the north and 
south of this depression several rugged heights appear, 
but none of them attain 6000 feet. 

The Caucasian System extends in a north-west and 
south-east direction, between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
&>r a distance of 700 miles. The highest portion of the 
ehain is in the centre, where Elburz rises 300 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc ! l^e passes across this range are few; 
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the one best known is the Fa88 of Iktridy sitiiated near 
the 45th parallel of east longitude. This pMM^ known to 
the ancients as the '* Qates of CancasoSy* raches, at its 
highest point, the elevation of 8000 feet, and leads between 
precipitous cli£& 3000 feet in height The mountains of 
the Crimea may be looked upon as belonging to the chain 
of Caucasus. Ohatyr-daghi the highest summit in the 
peninsula, exceeds 5000 feet in altitude. 

To the mountain systems already mentioned some geo- 
graphers add the Sarmatian System, under this name 
including that elevated ridge extending from Poland to 
the Ural Mountains, which forms the principal watershed 
in Europe. This watershed be^ns on the northern de- 
clivity of the Carpathians, about the 23d meridaa easl^ 
and after following a low range of hills running between 
the feeders of the Vistula and Ihdeper, turns norUiwaid 
to the Valdai Hills, which, though the highest point in 
the Hne, only attain the elevation of 1100 feet Having 
advanced northward as far as the source of the Oneg% the 
line of watershed has a very tortuous course until it 
reaches the source of the Kama in the Ural Mountains. 
It will be seen that there is nothing worthy of the name of 
mountain thoughout the whole line of watershed, though 
the line itself is well worthy of notice. ' 

Plains. — More than two-thirds of the whole sur&ce of 
Europe consists of an immense plain which includes the 
whole of Russia, and the greater portion of the countries 
lying round the shores of the Baltic and North Seas. 
Indeed if we disregard the Urals, which we have seen are 
of no great elevation, this large level tract, great as it is, 
may be regarded but as a portion of one still larger which, 
stretching from the shores of the Pacific to those of the 
Atlantic, embraces an area of 5000 square miles. Next to 
the Great Plain of Europe, though considerably less in 
size, is the Plain cf Hungary, which embraces the middle 
course of the Danube. The lower course of the same 
river drains a third plain which includes the provinces 
of Wallachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia ; this, howev^ , may 
be looked upon as forming an outlying portion of the 
Great Plain. Besides these level tracts, may be mentioned 
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tlie Plam of France, including the lower portions of its 
chief liw. basins, and the Plain of Lombardy drained by 
thePo. 

MiNBBALa — ^The distribution of minerals in Europe is 
connected with the various mountain systems. The Alps, 
except in the eastern oflfehoots, are remarkably deficient 
in mineral wealth; the Carpathians, and mountains of 
Germany, on the other hand, are rich in mineral produce. 
The Erz-gebirge {metal mountains) abound in metals. It 
famishes more silver than any other part of Eiu-ope, and 
iron, lead, tin, and copper are very abundant. The Hartz 
Mountains rank next in mineral wealth. The Spanish 
Peninsula contains nearly every variety of mineral pro- 
dnce ; the mountains of Scandinavia are especially rich in 
iron. The Ural Mountains are inferior to no range of 
Empope in mineral wealth, but the mines are chiefly on 
the Asiatic side. Inm, copper, lead, and silver have been 
foond in the Balkans, but they have only been worked to 
a limited extent. Next to Great Britain, Belgium is the 
richest country of Europe in coal, the coal-fields lying 
principally in the district between Mons and liege. The 
ooal-fields of fVance are numerous, but not important, if 
We except, perhaps, one round St Etienne, in the upper 
part of the Loira In Ehenish Prussia, round Dusseldorf, 
there is a valuable coal district, and this mineral is met 
with also in Bohemia, Moravia, Bussia^ and Sweden; 
though timber forms the common fuel in these countries. 
Iron is found in the coal district of Belgium, in various 
parts of France, in Prussia, and in Bussia. Swedish iron 
is very superior, so also is that found in the south-west 
provinces of Austria. The most valuable tin mines on 
the continent are in Saxony ; it is also found in Bohemia 
and Spain. Spain also, and Austria, supply large quan- 
tities of lead and quicksilver. The quicksilver mines at 
Almaden, in New Castile, are the richest in Europe, and 
next to them rank those of Idria, in the Julian Alps. 
Zino is found chiefly in Belgium and Germany; platinum 
is confin^ to Bussia ; copper is widely diflused, though 
not in large quantities ; and gold and silver are obtained 
from Bussia^ Germany, and Austria : most of the Bussian 

K 
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f^)ld, however, comes from Siberia. In the north of 
Hungary there are three towns — Schemnit% Kiemnitz^ 
and Neusohl— which are noted, respectively, for their 
produce of silver, gold, and copper. DiamotuU and oth» 
precious stones are found in Bussia, Austria, Saxony, and 
Bavaria. Salt is very widely distributed ; but the mines 
of Galida, in Austria^ are especially celebrated. The 
mines of Wielickza and Bochnia are Uie most valnaUe in 
the world, and extend undoground for a distance of two 
miles, with streets, churches, and statues cut out of the 
rocksalt 

Cldcats and FRODUCiiairaL—^The continent of Eu- 
rope lies between the 36th and 71st parallels ol north 
latitude, and hence the greater portion of it lies within 
the temperate zone. Its deefdy-indented shores expose 
it to the tempering influence of the ocean, and both 
the prevalence of westeriy winds^ and the presence of 
the Gulf Stream, tend to raise the tempentuie of tiie 
western countriea The east of Europe, being exposed to 
the cold east winds which sweep across Aua, and unin- 
fluenced by the ocean, has a lower and move extonne d&- 
mate than is felt furtha west This is partially shewn by 
the direction of the isotherms, three of which we have 
already traced across the continent, (p. &} The countries 
in the south of Europe have the tempentnre of their cE- 
mates raised by the proximity of Africa, but this influence is 
modifled by the presence of the Meditenaneanand thede- 
vation of the lanid in Southern Enn^WL The average quan- 
tity of radn which frJls annually is greatest, as we might 
e3q[>ect> in the south and wesl^ but in no countiy is there 
mof« than in the British Islands^ thou^ south of the msin 
chain of mountains the rainy days are much fewer. The 
countries ol Northern Europe experience a short hot sum- 
mer» and a long cold winter* but no spring. In the south 
of £uope ther« is vwy liule winter, properly speaking. 

The Aul of Europe is upon the whole voy fertile, there 
bong no exftenslfie wastes^ It has be«L calculated that 
fcjjj^«]«th» of to ^ti,^ sazffeK is adj^>ted to the col- 
IWMMi of whea^ and about thnee^venths to the cultoie 
ctttevina. There are extttfcsiv^ioresls of oak, beech, ehD, 
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fir, lime, and bii'ch, in Eussia, Scandinavia, and Germany ; 

and fruit-trees, flowers, and various grasses abound in the 

central part of the continent ; while south of the Alps the 

vegetation ischaracterised by the abundance of evergreens, 

and the presence of rosemary, lavender, thyme, and other 

aromatic plants. Among the wild animals of Europe are 

bears, wolves, and various kinds of deer. The polar bear 

Ib sometimes met with on the shores of the Arctic Ocean ; 

the brown bear, wolf, and wild boar inhabit the great 

forests ; the wild ox and elk are found in the forests of 

Hussia and Poland ; the deer and roebuck in Central 

Europe ; the reindeer in Sweden. The chamois and ibex 

are found on the Alps ; the lynx is sometimes met with in 

Spain ; the porcupine in Italy, Europe is rich in birds, 

especially singing-birds ; reptiles are not numerous. The 

seas and rivers of Europe abound in fish. The Dogger 

Bank, midway between England and Holland, is the seat 

of an extensive cod fishery ; round the shores of Great 

Britain are the herring, mackerel, and pilchard fisheries. 

On the north and north-west coasts of the continent seals 

abound ; these are also numerous in the Baltic, but the 

itromming is the most valuable fish thera The salmon is 

found in the rivers of Western Europe, from the Bay of 

Biscay to the North Cape. Along the shores of the Black 

Sea sturgeon is very plentiful ; in the Mediterranean there 

are extensive fisheries of tunny and anchovies ; and round 

tjie shores of Sardinia and Sicily are valuable coral fish- 



Race and Language.— The total population of Europe 
k nearly 300,000,000, and nine-tenths of it belong to the 
Caucasian race. The remainder include the Turks, the 
"UsLgyKTB of Hungary andTransylvania, the Finns and Lap- 
landers, the Samoiedes, who dwell on the north-western 
shores of Europe, and the Tartars of the south-east of 
Eussia : all these belong to the Mongolian type. The main 
body of Europeans belong to the three divisions of the 
Indo-European branch. The Sclavonic division inhabit 
Eastern Europe; the Teutonic, Northern and Central 
Europe ; and the Celtic, Western and Southern Europe. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the Sclavonic nations 
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belong to the Greek Church, the Teutonic are Protestants, 
while the Celtic nations are Eoman Catholics. The Turks 
are Mohammedans. A great proportion, though, of the 
inhabitants of Western and Southern Europe are of mixed 
blood. The languages of Europe are classified according 
to the races, l^ere is the Sclavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic 
branches; but the family of languages spoken in the 
countries of Southern Europe is called Grceco-LcUin, and 
this term is also sometimes applied to the race. 



CHAPTEK IL 

OOUNTRIES OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Bussia^ 

HussiA embraces the whole eastern portion of Europe, 
^m the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. Its eastern 
boqndary coincides with that of Europe ; on the south it 
is bounded by the Caspian, the Caucasian Mountains, and 
the Black Sea ; on the west by Turkey, Austria, Prussia, 
the Baltic, and Scandinavia ; and on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean. Its length from north to south is little 
short of 2000 miles, its breadth is about the same, and its 
area exceeds 2,000,000 square miles. Its coast line is 
extensive, but not in proportion to its immense size. 

The surface of Eussia includes the larger portion of the 
great plain of Europe. The mountains, except on the 
boundaries of the country, are unimportant. The water- 
shed, extending from the Carpathians to the Urals, 
divides the plain of Eussia into two parts ; one of which 
slopes north-west to the Arctic and Baltic Seas; the 
other, south-east, to the Black and Caspian Seas. In 
the first slope, the country north of the 60th parallel is 
either marshy, and covered with moss and heath, or 
rocky and banen. The centre of Eussia is covered with 
immense forests, which afford abundance of timber, tar, 
potash, and turpentine for export. The south-western 
districts, extending over the middle course of the Dnieper, 
possess a rich vegetable soil, and produce great quan- 
tities of wheat, which is exported from Odessa and 
Dantzia The south and south-east of the country is 
composed of dry« treeless plains, covered with long grass ; 
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to the east of the Don, however, the soil becomes strongly 
impregnated with salt, and the herbage is very scanty. 
Salt-lakes are numerous here. The climate of Bussia^ 
owing to its vast extent, is very various, but much colder 
than in the west of Europe ; tihe YolgEi is often frozen so 
hard at Astrachan that a loaded waggon may go over it. 
Fruit-trees cannot be profitably cultivated farther north 
than the 53d parallel ; but in the south of Bussia almonds, 
quinces, and pomegranates are grown, and the mulberry 
and vine have been successfully cultivated. Neither the 
agriculture nor manufactures of Bussia are of much 
importance. The wealth of the country consists miainly 
in the produce of its forests, mines, and fisheries. Leather, 
however, is made to some extent, and there are some 
manufactures of woollen, cotton, and silk. 

BrvEBS JlStd Chiep Towns.— The principal rivers be 
longing to the north-western slope are the Petchora^ 
Mezen, North Dwina, Onega, Neva> and Western Dwina; 
those flowing south and south-east are the Dniester, 
Dnieper, Don, Volga, and UraL We shall now give a 
brief description of each. 

The Petchora rises in the Urals, and, flowing with a 
general direction to the north-west, empties itself by a 
broad estuary crowded with islands, after a course of 
about 900 miles. The Mezen has about half that length, 
and it flows into an arm of the White Sea ; at its mouth 
stands the town of Mezen, which exports whale and seal 
oil, furs, and small quantities of com. The North 
Dwina is made up of two branches, the Vitchegda and 
Soukhona ; the river then flows north-west, and empties 
itself into the Gulf of Archangel : the length of the 
Dwina is nearly 800 miles. The Onega is not of great 
importance, being full of rocks and rapids ; the town at 
its mouth has some trade in timber, com, and fish. All 
these rivers are frozen nine months in the year. The 
Neva is only 46 miles long, but it drains the Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega, and hence has a great volume of water. 
Ladoga is the largest lake in Europe, having an area of 
6000 square miles. It contains numerous islands, some 
of which are inhabited, and its waters abound in fish. 
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The Oneg^ |ias an area of about 3000 square miles, and it 
is connected to the Ladoga by the Kiver Soir. St Peters- 
lurg stands at the mouth of the Neva. The Western 
Dip^na rises in the Valdai Hills, about 20 miles from the 
source of the Volga. It flows at first south-west, then, 
turning northwest, passes DunjaJtmrg, and empties itself 
into the Qulf of Biga, after a course of 500 miles. 

The Dniester rises in the Carpathians, in the Austrian 
province of Qalicia, and, flowing south-east, is joined by 
the Smotriz, on which stands KameTietZy once a strong 
fortress of Poland. Sweeping now round to the south, 
the Dniester passes Bender^ whither Charles XIL retreated 
after the battle of Poltava, and empties itself into the 
Black Sea; its length is 500 miles. The Dnieper rises 
in some marshy forest-land, not far from the source of 
the Western Dwina. It flows at first to the west, passing 
the town of SmoUmh^ which has some manufactures of 
linen, leather, and soap ; and then, turning south, passes 
Moghilev, and is joined on the right bank by the Bere- 
zina. MoghUev is very picturesquely situated, and carries 
on an extensive trade with Eiga, Dantzic, and Odessa in 
leather, potash, and grain ; the staple manufacture, how- 
ever, is tobacco. The Pripet, which next joins the 
Dnieper, flows through an extensive marsh, which stretches 
about 200 nules from east to west, and nearly half that 
distance from north to soutL Before reaching Kiev, the 
Dnieper is joined, on the left bank, by the Desna, on 
which stands Tchemigov^ important for its large annual 
fairs. JKiev was once the capital of Eussia, and here 
Christianity was first introduced. From Kiev the river 
flows to the south-east, and then, bending to the south- 
west, empties itself by an estuary below Kherson. jPo^ 
iawij on a feeder of the Danube, is famous for its battle 
in 1709, when Peter the Great defeated Charles XIL 
Kheraan is not of much importance, owing to its prox- 
imity to Odessa. It was the place where Howard the 
philanthropist died in 1790. Into the estuary of the 
Dnieper flows the Bug, with the fortified naval station of 
Nicdcdev at its mouth. The total length of the Dnieper 
is about 1200 miles, The Don flows into the Sea of Azof, 
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after a course of 1100 miles. It is not well suited to 
navigation, owing to its shallows and sandbanks; but as 
it approaches, at one point, within 40 miles of the Yolga^ 
it ciuQ, by this means, obtain manufactured goods from 
the interior, as well as l^e produce of Sib^na^ for the 
southern provinces. There is no place of importance on 
its banks. The Donnetz is its principal feeder. 

The Volga has its source in a small lake on the eastern 
dediyity of the Valdai Hills. It curves round first to the 
north, and then flows to the east, until it receives the 
Oka and Kama. Before beiug joined by the Oka, it 
passes the towns of Ttfer^ Jaroslav^ and KoarcmOy the 
two latter noted for the manufacture of leather. Ord^ 
or Orhv, on the Oka^ is situated in the centre of a rich 
agricultural district. It has also considerable trade, 
being in communication — ^partly by rivers, partly by 
cands— with the Baltic, Black, and O^ispian Seas. Tcula, 
as an affluent of the Oka, has been termed ^' the Sheffield 
and Birmingham of Bussia.^ There ara mines of coal 
and iron in the neighbourhood, but the produce is of 
inferior character, and most of the iron used is brought 
from Siberia. Moscow^ on the Moskwa» is the great entre- 
p6t for the trade of Central Kugsia. In winter the 
traffic by sledges is enormous. Manufactures are not 
carried on to any extent in the city, but the surroimding 
hamlets and villages produce a large quantity of textile 
fabrics, chiefly woollen, cotton, and silk. The population 
is nearly 400,000. Borodino^ on a small feeder of the 
Moskwa, is celebrated for the sanguinary battle fought 
between Napoleon and Kutousofl^ (1812.) NijniiNovgorody 
at the junction of the Oka and Volga, is famous for its 
annual fairs, which are probably the largest in the world 
The city has splendid water communication ; and, besides 
being an entrep6t for the surroimding district, it receives 
sjit from Perm, precious metals from the Urals, furs 
from Siberia, and tea from China. From Astrakhan it 
receives the silks and shawls of Central Asia ; and from 
St Petersburg the manufactured goods of Western Europe, 
and the products of America. Kasan, picturesquely 
situated on the left bank of the Volga, has considerable 
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trade in the furs and tea brought from Siberia. It is also 
noted for its manufacture of a peculiar kind of soap 
much used in Bussia. Ferm, upon the KamsL, has con- 
siderable trade in salt and metals. 

Having received the Kama, which is about 1000 miles in 
kigth, t£e Volga flows to the south-west as far as Sarepta, 
and then, turning sharply to the south-east, enters the 
Caspian by more than seventy mouths. Simbirsk and Sara- 
io9 have oonsiderable trade in fish and agricultural produce. 
Barepta is a handsome town, inhabited by a colony of 
Qerman Moravians ; it is strongly fortified against the 
wandeiing tribes of the steppes. Astrakhan^ about 30 
miles from the embouchure of the Volga, possesses valu- 
able fisheries, and carries on a considerable trade with 
Persia and the countries to the east of the Caspian. It 
eqwrts furs, iron, and manufactured goods ; and imports 
silk, cotton, drugs, shawls, and carpets. The population 
is about 60,000. The length of the Volga is about 2000 
miles, and the area of its basin exceeds 600,000 square 



The Ural Elver rises on the eastern side of the Ural 
Mountains, and, flowing at first southward, breaks through 
the chain and flows first to the west and then to the south- 
east, and empties itself into the Caspian by several mouths, 
after a course of about 1000 miles. The town of Orenburg^ 
by means of a caravansary on the left bank of the river, 
about two miles distant, carries on a considerable trade 
with the Khirgises and other tribes of the interior, cara- 
yans coming from Khiva and Bokhara. Uralsk is a town 
bmlt entirely of wood, and inhabited chiefly by Cossacks. 

CoKCSLUDiNO Bebcabes.— The Bussian Empire, besides 
the territory already described, includes Siberia, lianscau- 
casia, and Bussian America, embracing a total area of nearly 
7,000,000 square miles. The entire population is about 
70,000,000, of whom 64,000,000 belong to European Bus- 
sia. Five-sixths of this European population belong to 
the Sclavonic race; the Finns, Lapps, and Samoiedes, 
amounting together to about 3,000,000. Till lately the 
great mass of the people were serfs, or slaves, but the pre- 
sent emperor has taken measures to procure for them their 
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freedom. The goveminent is absolute, and the established 
religion that of the Greek Church. 

Norway and Sweden. 

Norway and Sweden occupy the Scandinayian Team- 
sula^ which is about 1200 miles from north to south, and 
has an area of more than 290,000 square miles : of this 
area, Sweden embraces 170,000 square miles. The boun- 
dary between these countries ind Russia is partial^ 
formed by the Eivers Tana and Tomea ; and the ScandL 
navian Mountains for a considerable distance separate 
Sweden from Norway. The climate is cold, but not so 
severe as might be expected. There is about seven months 
of winter, no spring, and a short hot summer, when even 
mosquitoes become troublesome. Only about one-fiftieth 
part of Sweden is cultivated, and scarcely half that pro- 
portion in Norway; three-fourths of the surface is covoned 
with forests, which supply immense quantities of timber. 
The domestic animab are chiefly the horse, sheep, goat, 
and reindeer ; the ass is unknown. There is very fitde 
manufacture carried on except shipbuilding, the peasantry 
manufacturing their own clothing and domestic imple- 
ments during the long winter months. To a still greater 
extent than in Eussia, the wealth of the country consLsts 
in the produce of its mines, forests, and fisheries. The 
principal minerals are iron and copper ; the former is 
abundant north of Lake Wener, and in the neighbourhood 
of Danemora ; the latter at Eoraas, in the Dovre-f eld, and 
at Fahlun, in Sweden. The Lof oder Isles are the seat of 
an extensive fishery, much of the produce of which goes 
to the Mediterranean : in the Baltic, the stromming is 
taken in great quantities, and afterwards cured and 
salted. 

The principal rivers of Scandinavia are the Glommen, 
Gota, Dal, and Tomea. The Glommen rises in a smsJl 
lake, in the Dovre-feld, at an elevation of 3600 feet 
Passing Eoraas, with its copper mines, the river flows to 
the south, and near K<mgsvinger is joined by the Lougen. 
This tributary has its source in the small Lake of Leme- 
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txrk, which also sends off another stream to the west- 
ward, that flows into Romsdal Fiord. Leaving this lake, 
be Lougen passes through Lake Miosen, and then joins the 
Slommen. The main stream now flows to the south, and 
mpties itself into the Skager Back, at Frederickstad^ 
Iter a course of nearly 400 miles. The Ck>ta has its 
onrce in Lake Wener, which it leaves at Wenenhorg^ and 
con afterwards forms the celebrated Falls of TrolhattOj 
me of the most magnificent cascades in Europe. Lake 
Wmar has an area of about 2000 square miles, and re- 
idves the Eiver EJar, which is about 250 miles long ; it 
8 also connected by canal with Lake Wetter. Another 
auial has been constructed to avoid the Falls of Trolhatta. 
Die length of the Gota from Wenersborg to Gottenburg 
B about 70 miles. The Dal rises in the confines of Nor- 
ny^ and flowing south-east through Lake Siljah, receives 
I feeder on which stands Falun, famous for its copper 
omes. The united stream then carves round to the east, 
Bd empties itself a short distance to the south-east of 
Me. The Tomea flows for a distance of about 300 
oileE^ and empties itself at the town of TomeOy which 
m considerable trade in timber, fish, and reindeer skins : 
k steamer plies between this place and Stockholm. 
3y the treaty of Calmar, signed 1397, Denmark, Norway, 
nd Sweden were united under one sovereign. Gustavus 
Tftsa threw off the Danish yoke in 1502-3, but Norway 
emained annexed to Denmark until 1814, when the Allied 
Wars gave it to Sweden. The government of Sweden 
I a limited monarchy, and the kings of that country are 
bOl crowned also at Drontheim as kings of Norway. The 
atablished religion is Lutheran. The total population of 
oth countries is about 5,000,000, of which Sweden has 
boot 3,500)000. The inhabitants belong to the Teutonic 
ace, with the exception of a few Lapps and Finns in the 
ortlL The two countries speak different dialects, and 
be Norwegian bears a nearer resemblance to the Danish 
mgae than to pure Swedish. Education is very fairly 
ifl^sed. The only foreign possession belonging to Swe- 
WKk is the smAll island of St Bartholomew in the West 
ndiea* 
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Denxntufk. 



Denmark consists of a peninsula and a group of adja- 
cent islands. Its length from north to south is about 
300 miles, and its area nearly 22,000 square miles. The 
surface is almost level, forming a part of the great Euro- 
pean plain; and the only rivers of importance are the 
Eyder and Trave.' The Eyder is navigable for some 
distance, and is connected by a canal with the town of 
Kiel ; the Trave, upon which stands Lubec, is connected 
by a canal with the Elbe. The climate is mild and humid, 
and agriculture forms the principal employment of the 
people. Great numbers of oxen and horses are reared, 
and, along with cheese, butter, com, and hides, form the 
chief exports. The manufactures are unimportant, and 
the commerce not very great; the principal imports are 
coais, iron, salt, timber, fruits, wine, with manufactured 
goods and colonial produce. 

The provinces of Denmark are Jutland, the Islands, 
Sleswick, Holstein, and the small territory of Liauenburg. 
Holstein and Lauenburg, with part of Sleswick, are in- 
habited by Qermans ; and the two former form a part of 
the Germanic Confederation, being represented by the 
king of Denmark. The total population is about 2,500,000 ; 
the government is a limited monarchy ; the religion Lu- 
theran. Education is very general; and there are two 
universities — one at Copenhagen, the other at EeL The 
principal towns will be noticed in describing the coast line 
of Europe. ' 

The foreign possessions of Denmark consist of the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, some settlements on the west coast of 
Greenland, together with Santa Cruz, St Thomas, and 
St John, in the West Indies. The Faroe Islands are a 
rocky group lying to the north of Scotland, about the 
parallel of 62^ The climate is mild, humid, and variaUe ; 
the soil is in general thin, but potatoes, turnips, and barley 
thrive. The chief employment of the people, howevei^ 
consists in fishing and raising sheep. The total population 
of the group is about 7000. The only town is Thorshaven, 
on the island of Stromoe. Iceland is a large island lying 
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le parallel of 65^ north latitude. It has an area of 
:]Tiare miles ; its surface is rugged, and the shores 
\j indented. The mountain best known is Hecla, 
^6 volcaito 5000 feet high ; but there are other 
r exceeding 5000 feet. The whole island bears 
>t its volcanic origin; and there are some very 
oiling springs called geysers. The clihiate is mild 
latitude; only a small portion of the land is 
of cultivation, but cattle and reindeer are nume- 
he coasts abound with sea-fowl, and the numerous 
id lakes supply fish. Wood is scarce, and turf, as 
lark, is the principal fuel The inhabitants, about 
ure chiefly in the south-west part of the island. 
3 an intelligent and cultivated peopla Iceland is 
i by a deputy appointed by the king of Denmark. 
k is the capital 

Prussia. 

la consists of two irregular portions, entirely sepa- 
n each other : the eastern and larger portion con- 
e provinces of Prussia Proper, Pomerania, Posen, 
Brandenburg, and Saxony ; the western portion 
■f Westphalia and the Rhine Province. There are 
eral small isolated portions scattered among the 
' Germany. The total area of Prussia is estimated 
)0 square miles. 

irface is generally level, the mountains being found 
the borders of the country. The climate is similar 
)f England ; it is very humid on the shores of the 
nd colder in Silesia, owing to the elevation of the 
The soil is not very fertile, and extensive forests 
3 with heaths and morasses. Agriculture, how- 
es employment to three-fourths of the population, 
i articles of cultivation being rye, potatoes, hemp, 
cory, and beetroot. Eye forms the principal food 
leople ; next to it, perhaps, is the potato. Fla» 
p are grown in all the provinces, but especially in 
Chicory is used instead of coffee, and sugar is 
om beetroot The viTie is cultivated in the Rhine 
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provinces, and silk is produced in Brandenburg. Sheep 
with superior wool are bred in Saxony, hogs in Westphalia^ 
and geese in Fomerania. The manufaetiires are not vety 
important, but are improving. .Linen is made in Silesi% 
woollen goods in Brandenburg ; and cotton, woolleOy silk, 
and iron manufactures are carried on in the Rhine pro- 
vinces round about Cologne, Dosseldorf, Elbeifeld, and 
Barmen. The chief imports are colonial produce, raw 
cotton and cotton-yam, wines, and tobacco-leaf ; the ex- 
ports are com, timber, wool, linen, hams, bees' wax, and 
amber, (from the Baltic coast) 

The lakes of Fmssia are nomeroos, but not interesting^ 
many being mere poola The principal rivers are the 
Niemen, Pregel, Vistula, Oder, Elbe^ and Bhine. The 
two latter will be afterwards described. 

The Niemen rises not far from a feeder of the Fripet 
It flows at first to the west as far as GrodnOy once a con- 
siderable town, and then turns northward and receives s 
feeder, upon which stands Wilna, Entering Prassia, ife 
passes TUsity where a treaty between France, Eussia, and 
Prussia was signed in 1807, and then empties itself into 
Curische Haff. Its whole course is about 400 miles; and 
being broad and navigable for a considerable distance, it 
is of much commercial importance. The Pregel is a 
small river about 90 miles long, which empties itself into 
the Frische Haff, a little below Konigsberg. It is con- 
nected by a canal with Carische Ha£ The Vistula rises 
in the Carpathians, on the borders of Moravia and Galici& 
It flows at first to the north-east, forming for a short dis- 
tance the boundary between Austria and Prassia, and 
receives the San. In this part of its course the river 
passes Cracow and Sandomir. Cracow was at one time 
the capital of Poland ; after the partition of that country, 
it, along with some adjacent territory, was erected into a 
a republic, (1816;) but it has since then been silently 
absorbed into the Austrian Empire. A short distance to 
the west of Cracow is a tumulus erected to the memory of 
the Polish hero Kosciusko ; and to the south-east are the 
celebrated salt mines of Bochnia and Wielicza. The Kiver 
San rises in the Carpathians, and flowing past Frzemyd 
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and Jaroshv^ joins the Vistula. The river now flows north- 
ward to the confluence with the Bug, and passes Warsaw, 
Kosciusko was slain in defending this place against the 
Bussians in 1794. The inhabitants are at the present time 
(1864) carrying on a struggle for their independence. The 
Bog rises in Qalicia. On a small feeder stands Lemherg^ 
the capital of the provinces. This is a very thriving town, 
and being situated between Odessa and Dantzic, it is the 
emporium for much of the produce of South Russia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, in its transit to Central Europe. It 
is one of the principal com markets in Austria, and grain 
is sent from it to Frzemysl, and thence to Dantzic. Having 
received the Bug, the Vistula flows north-west past Thom^ 
the birthplace of Copernicus ; and then turning northward, 
empties itself into ^e Baltic. The Vistula cGscharges its 
waters by three mouths, two of which flow into Frische 
Hafi^ but the main stream, on which Darvtzic stands, 
empties itself into the Gulf of Dantzia The total length 
of the river is estimated at 600 miles. 

The Oder rises in Moravia, about 15 miles to the east 
of Olmutz, at an elevation of 1800 feet. It runs at flrst 
north-east, until it leaves the Austrian dominions, and 
then turns north-west . It flows in this direction until its 
junction ^rith the Lower Neisse, when it turns northward, 
and, having been augmented by the Wartha, empties itself 
into the Great Hafll The total length of the river is about 
550 miles. The chief towns upon the Oder and its tri- 
butaries are Oppeln, Glatz, Breslau, Frankfort, Kalisz, 
liuidBberg, Stettin, and Swinemund. Oppeln is a walled 
town, has a royal salt magazine, and a population of about 
8000. Glatz is strongly fortified as a frontier town ; the 
celebrated Baron Trenk was confined here, and made his 
escape by leaping from the walls. Breslau is the second 
city in Prussia, and has extensive manufactures of linen, 
cotton, wool, and silL Metals from the mines, and 
timber from the forests, are brought here, and it has the 
largest wool fair in Germany. It has a population of 
about 120,000. Frankfort has considerable trade, as it is 
connected by canals with the Elbe and Vistula. Kalisz^ 
on the Prosna^ a feeder of the Wartha, is the most west- 
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era town in Russia, and is considered one of the finest 
cities in the empire. Fosen is not a place of much im- 
portance. Landfherg^ at the junction of the Netze and 
Wartha, has considerable trade in corn and wool, the 
produce of the east of Prussia. Stettin is the second 
port in Prussia, and has also considerable manufactures. 
The chief exports are linens, cora, wool,:timber, and zinc; 
the imports, colonial produce, wine, cotton, — ^both raw and 
manufactured, — ^hardware, coal, and salt Swinemund, on 
the island of Usedom, is the outport of Stettin, where the 
heavier vessels unload. 

The total population of Phissia is about, 18,000,000, of 
'^hom the greater portion are Germans. In th^ eastern 
provinces are a number of Sdavonians; and Jews are 
numerous in Posen. The government is a limited mon- 
archy, and the prevailing rdigion Lutheran, though about 
two-fifths of the population are Boman Gatholic& Edu- 
cation is most complete, being compulsory. Hiere is a 
large standing army, but the navy is not of importancei 
Prussia has no colonies. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE 00X7NTBIES OP CENTRAL EUBOPE. 

Oermany. 
Under the title of Germany is embraced a large territory 
of Central Europe, extending from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic, and from the borders of France to the confines of 
Hrmgary. The total area is about 250,000 square miles. 
The whole of Prussia, except the provinces of Prussia Pro- 
per and Posen, and about one-third of Austria belong to 
(Germany ; and the king of Holland, as Qrand Duke of 
Luxemburg, and the king of Denmark, as Duke of Hol- 
Rtein and Lauenburg, are members of the confederation. 
Besides Prussia and Austria, there are about thirty other 
Qerman states, more than one-half of which have areas of 
less than 1000 miles each, and some even less than 100 
square miles. The most important of the lesser German 
states are Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Baden, 
and Mecklenburg. The kingdom of Bavaria consists of 
two distinct portions : the larger is bounded on the east 
by the Bohmer Wald, the Inn, and its tributary the Salza ; 
on the south by the Tyrol ; on the west it stretches to 
the 9th meridian, and on the north to the 50th parallel 
The other portion lies on the borders of France, to the 
west of the Bhine. The total area of the kingdom, is 
about 30,000 square miles, and the population about 
6,000,000. Hanover lies between the detached portions 
of Prussia^ and encloses within its limits the state of 
Oldenburg. It is about half the size of Bavaria, and has 
a population of about 2,000,000. Wurtemberg is a com- 
pact territory lying between Bavaria and Baden. It is 
about half the size of Hanover, but has almost as great a 

L 
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population. Baden is a long narrow strip of country of a 
semicircular form, bounded on the west by the Bhine. It 
contains the Black Forest range, and the scenery is every- 
where picturesque. The area of the country is about 
6000 square miles, and the population about a million 
and a half. Saxony lies on the north-west side of 
the Erz-gebirge Mountains. Its area is rather less than 
that of Baden, but its population exceeds 2,000,000. 
Meddenburg lies between Prussia and Denmarl^ on the 
shores of the Baltia It consists of two states, which 
have together an area of 6000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 700,000. All the states mentioned above are 
kingdoms, except Baden and Mecklenburg, which are 
grand duchies. 

Confining our attention to the lesser German states, we 
may describe the surface as level in the north, hilly in 
the middle, and consisting of a table-land in the south. 
In the north the climate is similar to that of Prussia, but 
it is warmer further south. The soil is of moderate fer- 
tility, but there are large morasses both in Hanover 
and Bavaria. There are extensive forests on all the hill 
ranges, and timber is an important export. The agri- 
culture is similar to that of Prussia, rye and potatoes 
forming the chief food of the peasantry. The cultivation 
of garden vegetables is carried on to great perfection; 
the vine is grown in the south, and excellent wine is pro- 
duced. The breeding of sheep is extensively csmried on 
in Saxony, and oxen and horses are reared in great num- 
bers in the north. The manufactures of Germany are not 
limited to any particular district, but Saxony is celebrat«i 
for its cottons, woollens, linens, and porcelain ; mining 
also gives employment to many in this state. The chid 
exports from Germany are com, live stock, wool, timber, 
and porcelain ; the imports are chiefly manufactured 
goods, wines, hemp, colonial produce, and raw cotton. 

The principal rivers in this part of Germany are the 
Elbe, Weser, Ems, Khine, and Danube. The Elbe, Rhine, 
and Danube will be afterwards described. The Weser is 
formed by two branches, the Fulda and the Werra, the 
latter rising in the Thuringian Wald. Upon the former 
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Stands Ccasd^ the capital of Hesse-Cassel, which possesses 
a handsome museum, in which is a magnificent library; 
on the latter, Mdningen^ the capital of the duchy of 
Saxe-Meiningen. After the junction of the two streams, 
the Weser flows north-west past Minden, where a battle 
was fought in 1759, and receives the Aller on the right 
bank. Upon the Leine, a tributary of the Aller, stands 
Gottingerif celebrated for its imiversity, and Hanovery 
the capitsd of the kingdom of that name : it has a popu- 
lation of about 42,000. Bremen, below the junction of 
the Aller, is one of the free cities of Germany, constitut- 
ing, with some adjacent territory, a republic. It has con- 
siderable manufactures of snuff, cigars, woollen and linen 
goods; besides nimierous distilleries and breweries. It is 
a great place for the embarkation of continental emigrants 
to America. It is about 40 miles from the mouth of the 
river, but it has an outport, Brenverhafen, where the 
larger vessels unlade. Its population is about 60,000. 
The total length of the Weser is about 400 miles. The 
Ems rises in a range of hills called the Teutoberger Wald, 
and flows north-west to Meppen, receiving in its course 
a feeder, on which stands Munster, This city, the capital 
of Westphalia, has considerable manufactures of woollen, 
hnen, cotton, tobacco, and sugar-refining. It is memor- 
able for the doings of the Anabaptist fanatics in 1536. 
Meppen carries on considerable trade in soap, leather, linen, 
and tobacco. Osnabruck, another town of Hanover, is 
noted for its linens. ' From Meppen the Ems flows north- 
ward, emptying itself into DoUart Zee, after a course of 
200 miles. 

To facilitate the internal trade of Germany, a league 
has been formed, mainly under the auspices of Prussia, 
called the Zollverein, or Customs Union, the object of 
'vdiich is to secure freedom of transit for goods through 
all the different states. Before the formation of this 
league, it is said that a vessel passing up the Bhine paid 
toll to twenty different states. Now all the duties of im- 
port or export are paid on the general frontier, and the 
duties thus collected are received into a common treasury, 
and afterwards divided among the different states, accord- 
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ing to their populations. All the considerable states of 
Germany, except Austria and Hanover, have joined the 
league; and Austria herself has recently declared her 
willingness to enter it. 

The total population of the lesser German states is 
about 18,000,000, all of whom, with the exception of the 
Jews, who are numerous in many towns, are of the Teu- 
tonic race. The Roman Catholic religion is professed by 
rather more than half the population, the Protestant 
states being Hanover, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and most of 
the smaller states. In government, each state is entirely 
independent ; but representatives from each meet in an 
assembly called the Diet, which sits at Frankf ort-on-the- 
Maine, and is presided over by the representative of 
Austria. 

Ansttia. 

Austria is bounded on the north byRussia^ Prussia, 
and Saxony ; on the west by Bavaria, Switzerland, and 
Lombardy; on the south by the Po, the Adriatic, and 
Turkey ; and on the east by Turkey and Russia. Its 
length from east to west is about 850 miles ; its average 
breadth about 400 miles, and its area about 250,000 square 
DMles. It is divided into several governments, which are 
made up of German, Hungarian, Polish, and Italian 
states. The German provinces are Austria, Moravia, 
Silesia, Bohemia, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Trieste, Gorz, and Tyrol The Hungarian provinces are 
Hungary, Transylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia 
Galicia, with the Bukowine, formerly belonged to Po- 
land; Venetia naturally belongs to Italy. 

The mountains, surface, and mineral wealth of Austria 
have been already spoken of. The climate in the north 
of the empire is similar to that of England, but drier and 
more extreme, having hotter summers and colder winters. 
The vine will ripen in Hungary, and Tokay produces the 
finest wine in the world. South of the Alps, the laurel, 
cedar, arbutus, and other evergreens flourish; and the 
fig, olive, and mulberry are cultivated. The real sources 
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of wealth in Austria are her mines and her agricultnie. 
About one-third of the country is said to be under tillage. 
The province of Venetia is highly cultivated ; but in 
Hungary, the processes of agriculture are only rude, 
though the soil is rich. Hungary and Galicia are the 
chief corn-growing provinces. Rye forms the principal 
crop, but superior wheat is grown in the east part of 
Qalicia, as well as in Bohemia and Moravia. Make is 
• grown in the southern provinces ; tobacco in Hungary ; 
beetroot in Hungary and Galicia, and the breeding of 
sheep is extensively carried on in the same provinces. 
The manufactures are not of great importance, consist- 
ing chiefly of linen, woollen, and cotton goods. Linen and 
cotton are produced in Bohemia, Bavaria, Silesia^ and 
Austria Proper. Bohemia is also celebrated for its glass- 
works. Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola are seats of great 
mining industry. The commerce of Austria labours under 
the great disadvantage of having only a small extent of 
sea-coast, but considerable attention has been bestowed 
upon the subject of internal communication. A good 
road has been constructed from Czemowitz, in the Buko- 
wine, to Pavia in Italy ; and more than sixty mountain- 
passes have been made available for travelling and com- 
mercial purposes. The chief exports are com, wine, wool, 
timber, glass, porcelain, salt, and some manufactured 
goods; the imports are manufactured goods from Eng- 
huid, Prussia, and the German states, colonial produce, 
and olive-oiL 

The total population of Austria is about 35,000,000. 
Nearly one-half of these are Hungarians, and belong to 
the Sclavonic race; about one-third are Germans; the 
rest are Poles and Italians. The prevailing religion is 
Roman Catholic, There are about 4,000,000 belonging 
to the Greek Church, and nearly as many Protestants. 
Education is in a backward state, especially in the Hun- 
garian provinces. The Government was, tUl lately, abso* 
lute ; but attempts have been made to confer a consti- 
tution upon the empire. 

The principal rivers of Austria are the Danube and the 
Adige, with the upper courses of the Dniester, Vistula, 
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and "EShe, There are two large lakes in Hnngaty, Nea- 
siedler and Flatten or Balaton. Both these lakes are salt, 
the former extremely so ; both abound in fish, and neither 
of them has any outlet. They seem to be the remains 
of a large inland sea. The River Danube will be de- 
scribed in connexion with Turkey. The Adige is formed 
by several streams which flow from the Ehsetiaa Alps. 
Flowing eastward, it is joined by the Eisach, on which 
stands Botzm or Bolsano, a place of great trade, as it is 
intersected by roads leading from Austria and Switzerland 
into Italy. From the confluence of the Eisach, the river 
flows southward past Trent and Verona, and tiien again 
turning to the east, joins the delta of the Po after a 
course of 250 miles. Trent is celebrated for its council, 
held here from 1545 to 1563. Verona stands on one of 
the principal roads leading from the l^^ol, and is strongly 
fortified. 

The Elbe rises in the Biesen-gebirge, at an elevation of 
4400 feet It flows at first to the west, and is joined by 
the Moldau, on which stands the important towns of^ 
Budweis and Prague. Bvdweis has manufactures of 
woollen and muslins, and considerable trade in leather. 
Pragv£y the capital of Bohemia, has manufactures of 
linen, silk, and woollen goods. After the junction of the 
Moldau, the Elbe runs northward, and is joined by the 
Eger, on which stands Carlsbad, a celebrated watering- 
place, containing the hottest springs in Europe. Now 
bursting through the mountains, the river flows north- 
west, and is joined on the left bank by the Mulda and 
Saala Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is one of the best- 
built cities in Europe, and is celebrated for its collections 
of paintings and other works of art. The population is 
about 110,000. About 18 miles lower down the Elbe is 
Meissen, celebrated for its porcelain. Torgau is a strongly- 
fortified place: here Frederick the Great defeated the 
Austrians, (1760.) Wittemberg has been called " the cradle 
of the Reformation : " Luther and Melancthon were pro- 
fessors in its university, and both lie buried in its cathe- 
dral. Chemnitz, on a river of that name, a feeder of the 
Mulda, is the principal manufacturing town in Saxony. 
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Its cotton goods ^ rival even those of England in cheap- 
ness and quality : there are also manufactures of woollen, 
linen, and silk. Freiberg^ near the eastern branch of the 
Mulda, is the centre of a rich mining district : the mine- 
rals consist of silver, lead, copper, and cobalt Bessati, 
the capital of the duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, is situated in 
a beautiful valley. It has manufactures of woollen, lea- 
ther, and tobacco, and an important com market. The 
population is 12,000. Jena, in the principality of Saxe- 
Weimar, stands on the left bank of the Saale. It is cele- 
brated for its university, where Schiller, Humboldt, and 
Griesbach were professors. The battle of Jena was 
fought in 1806. Lutzen, a town of Prussia, is celebrated 
for the victory and death of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632. 
Leipzig, on an affluent of the Saale, is one of the chief 
centres of inland trade in Germany. It contains manu- 
factures of cotton, leather, silk, and tobacco; but it is 
chiefly noted for its book trade. The fairs of Leipzig are 
the most celebrated in Germany; they are held three 
times a year. A severe battle was fought here in 1813, 
in which Napoleon was defeated. 

From the junction of the Saale, the Elbe flows north- 
ward to the confluence of the Havel, and then, turning 
north-west at Hamburg, expands into a large estuary. 
Magddurg, the capital of Prussian Saxony, is one of the 
strongest fortresses of Europe. The citadel, on an island 
in the river, is used as a state-prison, and here Baron 
Trenk, Lafayette, and others have been confined. The 
town possesses great trade and considerable manufac- 
tures. The population is about 60,000. Bavtzeny a town 
of Saxony, stands on the Spree, a tributary of the HaveL 
It has very important textile manufactures, and large 
iron, copper, and tile works. Berliriy the capital of Prussia, 
stands in the midst of a sandy plain ; and is a handsome 
and well-built city. The manufactures are various and 
important, and include woollen, silk, and cotton goods, 
porcelain and cast-iron works. The population is 450,000. 
About eighteen miles south-west of Berlin is Fotsdamy with 
its extensive barracks. In the neighbourhood is the palace 
of Sans Souci, the favourite residence of Frederick the 
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Qreat Larienburg is a Danish town, and capital of the 
duchy of that name. Hamburg is a commercial city of 
Qermany, and one of the most important seaports in the 
world. The manufactures consist of woollen, Imen, cotton, 
and silk goods, tobacco and refined sugar ; and the trade 
embraces almost every article of German commerce. The 
principal exports are grain, wool, cattle, manufactured 
goods, and Rhenish wines ; the imports are colonial pro- 
duce, British manufactures, raw cotton, cotton yam, hides, 
and coaL Hamburg was founded by Charlemagne towards 
the close of the eighth century ; it is one of the free cities 
of Germany. The population is nearly 200,000. AUona is 
the second city in Denmark. It has considerable trade, 
but by no means rivals Hamburg. Its chief manufacture 
is tobacco. Gluckstadt is another Danish town, of little 
importance. Cuxluivm is an outport belonging to Ham- 
burg ; it is much frequented in summer for sea-bathing. 
The inhabitants are mostly pilots and fishermen. The 
total length of the Elbe is about 700 miles. 

Turkey. 

Turkey is bounded on the north by the Save, the 
Danube, the Carpathians, and the river Pruth ; on the 
east by the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora; on the 
south by Greece and the Archipelago ; on tKe west by 
the Adriatic and Dalmatia. Its extreme length, from 
north to south, is about 700 miles; its greatest breadth 
is nearly as much ; and its area is about 210,000 square 
miles. The surface and minerals of Turkey have been 
already referred to. Its climate, north of the Balkans, is 
not so warm as might be expected, owing to the elevation 
of the country, and to its exposure to the north-east 
winds. The fruits and vegetables here are those of Central 
Europe. South of the Balkans, however, the climate is 
delightful ; the maple, almond, chestnut, and various ever- 
greens flourish, and there is a profusion of roses and other 
flowers. In Thessaly and Epirus the olive becomes very 
common, and the mulberry, orange, and fig tree are met 
with. The soil generally is very fertile, but agriculture 
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is very backward. In the provinces on the Danube large 
crops of maize, wheat, and barley are raised; and the 
pastures of Wallachia fatten extensive herds of cattle, 
while she^ and goats are reared in great numbers in 
Thessaly, Boimielia, and Albania. The olive and cotton- 
plant flourish south of the Balkans, and wine and silk are 
produced. The manufactures are not of importance: 
cotton and silk fabrics are made at Constantinople, 
Salonika, and other places; leather is prepared at Gal- 
lipoli; and at Shoumla and other places in Bulgaria there 
are metal works. The imports are chiefly manufactured 
goods and tropical produce ; the exports, raw cotton, silk, 
wool, and fruits. The trade with England is very consi- 
derable, as English goods are transferred through Constan- 
tinople to Asiatic Turkey and even Persia. The trade is 
chidy in the hands of English, French, American, and 
Qreek merchants. 

The principal rivers in Turkey are the lower course of 
the Danube, the Maritza, Struma, Yardar, Selembria, and 
Drin. 

The Danube rises in the Schwarz Wald, at an elevation 
of nearly 3000 feet, and flows at first north-east as far as 
Batisbon, receiving in its course the Iller, Lech, Nab, and 
Begen. Ulm^ at the junction of the Iller, was the place 
where General Mack surrendered himself and his army to 
Nax)oleon in 1805. Further down the river is Blenheim, 
a small village, celebrated for the battle gained by Marl- 
borough in 1704. Augsburg, on the Lech, was at one time 
one of the richest and most powerful cities of Germany. 
It still has considerable trade and manufactures, but it 
owes its importance chiefly to its banking operations, 
being, next to Frankfort, one of the most influential 
money markets on the Continent. The Confession of 
Augsburg was presented here to Charles V. in 1531 ; and a 
peace, securing to the Protestants their rights and liber- 
ties, was signed here in 1655. Batisbon or Begensburg 
was once a place of considerable importance, and the 
Diets of Germany sat here from 1663 to 1806. 

From Batisbon the Danube flows south-east as far as 
Waitzen, and receives on its right bank the Isar, Inn, Ens, 
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and Raab ; on its left; the March and Waag. Munich, 
on the Isar, is the capital of Bayaria, and one of the finest 
cities in Europe. It is noted for its manufactures of 
optical instruments, jewelry, stained glass, musical in- 
struments, leather, and paper. It is also celebrated for 
its fine galleries of painting and sculpture. The popula- 
tion is about 140,000. The Inn issues from a small lake 
at the foot of the Ehaetian Alps, and drains a part of 
Switzerland called Enghadine. Then passing through 
Tyrol, it enters Bavaria and is joined by the Salza ; imd 
after a course of 270 miles, joins the Danube at Eassan. 
Innspruck or Innsbruck occupies a fine situation, and has 
considerable trade with Italy. JSaldmrg, on the Salza^ 
was the birthplace of Haydn and Mozart. Fcusau is one 
of the strongest fortresses on the Danube, and belongs 
partly to Bavaria, but principally to Austria. Lim has 
manufactures of woollen, linen, silk, and cotton goods, 
and considerable trade. Vienna, the capital of Austria^ is 
an important mtrepdt for the exchange of goods between 
Eastern and Western Europe ; it has also important tex- 
tile manufactures, and is distinguished for its porcelain. 
It contains one of the finest collections of paintings in 
Europe. The population is about 500,000. Olmutz, on 
the March, was the ancient capital of Moravia ; it has an 
active transit trade. Brunn, on a feeder of the March, is 
the present capital It has been called the "Leeds of 
Austria," and has very great trade, being connected by 
rail with Vienna, Prague, Breslau, and Pesth. The 
village of Austerlitz, the scene of Napoleon's victory, 
(1805,) lies to the south-east. Freshurg, the ancient 
capital of Hungary, and still the seat of its Diet, stands 
near the junction of the March. Romom, at the con- 
fluence of the Waag, is one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe : excellent coal is found in the vicinity. 

From Waitzen the Danube flows southward as far as 
its junction with the Drave. Then turning south-east, it 
receives the Theiss, and Save, and at the Iron Gate enters 
Turkey. Bvtda and Festh, which are connected by a 
magnificent suspension-bridge, form together the modem 
capital of Hungary. Pesth has manufactures of silk 
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and woollen goods, leather, tobacco, and meerschaum pipe- 
bowls. The population of the two towns is about 100,000. 
The Drave rises in the eastern part of the Tyrol, and 
joins the Danube after a course of 300 miles. It receives 
several feeders, the principal of which is the Mur, on 
which stands GrcOz, the capital of Styria. This town has 
considerable trade, being on the line of transit between 
Trieste and Vienna. Peterwardein, the capital of Scla- 
▼oniB, is a strongly-fortified town. It derives its name 
from Peter the Hermit, who marshalled here the soldiers 
of the first crusade, (1095.) The Theiss, the most im- 
portant tributary of the Danube, rises in the Carpathians, 
and flows first north-west and then south ; and having 
received the Zamos, Koros, and Maros, joins the main 
stream after a course of at least 500 miles. The only 
town of much importance on its banks is Tckay, cele- 
brated for its wine. The Save rises in the Julian Alps, 
and has a general direction to the east. For a great 
part of its course it forms the northern bounda]^ of 
Turkey, and receives many feeders, the chief of which 
are the Kulpa, Bosna, and Drin. It joins the Danube at 
Belgrade. Laybach, in Camiola, stands on the south bank 
of the Save, and has a considerable share of the transit 
trade between Trieste and Vienna. About twenty-five 
miles to the west are the quicksilver mines of Idria; and 
to the south-west are the celebrated limestone caverns of 
AdMberg, To the south of Laybach is Lake ZirknitZj the 
waters of which greatly fluctuate, and sometimes wholly 
disappear, so that it is said you may fish, hunt, or reap a 
harvest from the same plot of ground. Agram is the 
chief town of Croatia : Carhtadt, on the Kulpa, has con- 
siderable trade with Fiimie. Belgrade has been the 
scene of many severe struggles between the Turks and 
Austrians. Below Belgrade, the Danube receives the 
Morava from the sout£^ and then flows on to the Iron 
Gate, a deep gorge about half-a-mile in length, through 
whidi the river runs with great velocity and a deafening 
noise. 

The Danube now makes a curve round to the junction 
of the Sereth, and in this part of its course is augmented 
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by the waters of the Isker and Alata^ It then turns to 
the east and, having been joined by the Pmth, empties 
itself by a delta into the Black Sea. Widin is one of the 
strongest towns in Turkey ; it has some trade in rocksalt 
and com. Nicopoli, at the junction of the Aluta^ is an- 
other fortress, and is memorable for the great battle of 
139& Ruschuk has some textile manufactures, and con- 
siderable trade in cloth, grain, and indiga /SUistria is 
memorable for its defence against the Bussians in 1854 
Brahilov is the centre of the foreign trade of Wallachia. 
It exports wheat, tallow, hides, salt, and timber; and has 
a valuable sturgeon-fishery. Galatz is the chief port of 
Moldavia, and the emporium of the trade carried on be- 
tween Germany and the Black Sea. It exports grain, 
timber, wine, wool, and tallow ; the imports are British 
manufactures, sugar, coal, iron, and fruits chiefly. JoMmf, 
on a small feeder of the Pruth, is the capital of Mohiavia, 
and is noted for its fairs. Ismail is a Eussian town of 
great military importance, but possessing little trade. 
The total length of the Danube is about 1700 miles, and 
its basin has an area of about 350,000 square nules. Its 
navigation is impeded in many parts by shallows and 
rapids. 

The river Maritza rises on the southern slope of the 
Balkans, and flowing past Philippopoli, is joined a littje 
below Adrianople by the Tondja. It then turns south 
and empties itself into the Archipelago, near the Gulf of 
Enos, after a course of about 320 miles. Philippopoli has 
considerable manufactures of cotton and silk ; Adrianoplt, 
the second city in Turkey, stands in the centre of a flne 
plain, celebrated for the produce of otto of roses. The 
town itself has important manufactures of leather: its 
population is about 100,000. The Stroma and Vardar 
do not pass any towns of particular importance. The 
Selembria drains the fertile province of Thessaly, passing 
Larissa, which has manufactures of silk, cotton, leather, 
and tobacco; and is celebrated for a red dye. On a 
feeder of the river stands PharsaUiy where Caesar defeated 
Pompey, b.o. 48. The Drin has its source in Lake 
Ochnda^ which lies on the borders of Boumelia and Al- 
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bania, and has an area of about 100 square miles. Leaving 
the lake, the river flows at first northward, and then turn- 
ing to the west, empties itself into the Adriatic, after a 
coarse of about 200 miles. 

The total population of Turkey is about 15,000,000, the 
greater proportion of whom are Sclavonians ; the Turks 
— ^the ruling people — not forming more than one-fourteenth 
of the whole. South of the Balkans there is a great num- 
ber of modem Qreeks, and in Wallachia the inhabitants 
seem to belong to the Grseco-Latin family. There are 
more Gypsies in Turkey than in any other country of 
Europe ; and Jews are numerous. The government is a 
despotic monarchy, the sovereign being styled Sidtan, 
and his chief minister the Grand Vizier, The government 
of the different provinces is in the hands of Pashas; but 
the provinces of Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia are only 
nominally subject to the Sultan; while Montenegro is 
quite independent, and is ruled by a bishop called the 
VJadika, Zettinie is the capital of this state, and Gattaro 
its chief port. The Turks are followers of the Mohamme- 
dan religion, but the great majority of the population are 
attached to the Greek Church. Besides the European 
possessions, Turkey possesses a large portion of Western 
Asia^ which will be described in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OOUNTBIES OF WESTEBN EUBOFE. 

Switzerland. 
Switzerland is bounded on the north by the Ehine, 
which separates it from Germany ; on the eaist by Austria^ 
on the south by Italy, and on the west by France. Its 
length, from east to west, is about 200 miles ; its breadth 
150 ; and its area 16,000 square miles. With the excep- 
tion of some of the German states, it is the only country 
in Europe which possesses no coast line. Two-thirds of 
its surface consist of lofty mountains, which have been 
already described : the remainder is a plateau elevated 
1300 feet above the sea. The climate is various, being hot 
in the narrow valleys, and becoming colder with the ele- 
vation. The productions are those of Central Europe ; the 
vine is cultivated to a height of nearly 2000 feet. Among 
wild animals are the wolf, bear, ibex, chamois, and the 
marmot, which possesses a valuable fur. Switzerland 
is rather a pastoral than an agricultural country ; it pos- 
sesses a fine breed of cows, and its cheeses are celebrated. 
The manufactures are carried on in the north and west 
In the north silks and cottons are produced; in the west 
jewelry and watches chiefly. The commerce is very con- 
siderable, as there is a good deal of transit trade between 
Germany, France, and Italy. The exports are chiefly 
dairy produce and manufactured goods ; and the imports 
corn, salt, wines, fruits, manufactured articles, and tropical 
produce. Basle and Geneva are the principal seats of 
foreign trade. 
The lakes of Switzerland are numerous, and will be de- 
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scribed in connexion with the rivers. ' The rivers consist 
of the upper courses of various streams with their tribu- 
taries. The Rhine, Bhone, Inn, and Ticino all rise in 
Switzerland. The Rhine will be described in connexion 
with Holland, the Rhone along with France. The popu- 
lation is about 2,500,000, the majority of whom are of 
the Teutonic race : the rest belong to the Grssco-Latin 
family. German is the language principally spoken; 
Frendi is heard in the west, and Italian in the south ; 
while in the east there is a language resembling Latin, 
and called Romance. The government is a federal republic : 
the country is divided into twenty-two cantons, each of 
which is independent in itself, but the aJSiedrs of the coun- 
try as a whole are regulated by a Diet, which sits in the 
town of Bema Three-fifths of the population are Protest- 
ants, the rest Roman Catholics : the Protestants are chiefly 
in the north and west. Education is highly advanced in 
many parts, especially in the Protestant cantons. 

Holland. 

Holland is bounded on the north and west by the Ger- 
man Ocean ; on the south by Belgium ; on the east by 
Rheniah Prussia and Hanover. T^ere is, however, a de- 
tached portion lying to the south-east of BelgiuuL The 
length of Holland, from north to south, is 150 miles ; the 
average breadth about 100 miles, and the total area about 
13,600 square miles. The entire surface is flat ; a large 
portion being below the level of the sea, and is only pre- 
served from inundation by extensive dikes. The climate 
is cold, humid, and foggy, except in the south-east The 
soil is very fertile, considerable tracts— called polders — 
having been gained from the sea, or from drained marshes. 
The minerals are of no importance, except small quantities 
of clay and fuller's earth. Coal is not found, but peat is 
abundant. There are no forests nor wild animals, but 
irater^f owl are plentiful, and storks are numerous. AqH- 
culture forms the chief occupation of the people. Com, 
flax, wool, madder, tobacco, and potatoes are the chief 
articles of cultivation; and dairy-farming is carried to 
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great perfection. Immense numbers of cattle come from 
Denmark and Qermany to fatten on its rich polders. The 
manufactures are not of great importance, but consist of 
textile fabrics, ship-building, and the distillation of spirits. 
The commerce is very great, though not so great as it once 
was. The imports consist of colonial produce, especially 
spices, wool, grain, timber, coal, metals, manufactured 
goods, wine, and brandy. The exports are dairy-produce, 
flax, hemp, madder, linen, spirits, and colonial produoa 
Holland supplies almost the whole of Europe with spices, 
including cloves, nutmegs, and mace ; and from her posi- 
tion at the mouths of the Bhine and Meuse, she is a con- 
venient entrepdt for the exchange of the manufactures 
of Great Britain and France for those of Germany and 
Northern Europe. The internal trade is facilitated by 
canals, which intersect the country in all directions. The 
roads also are very good. 

The greater portion of Holland is in the delta of the 
Rhine : it is drained also by the lower courses of the 
Meuse and Scheldt. 

The Bhine rises in Mount St Gothard, at an elevation 
of 6580 feet, and flows at first to the north-east through a 
magnificent ravine. Being joined by the Hinter Ehine, it 
flows northward past Coire, and enters Lake Constance. 
Leaving the lake, the river soon afterwards forms the 
celebrated Falls of Schaffhausen, and, winding its way be- 
tween lofty rocks, at length reaches Bile. Before arriving 
at Bile, the Rhine is joined by the Aar," which drains the 
greater part of Switzerland. The Aar rises in the neigh- 
bourhood of St Gothard, and flowing to the west, dra^s 
Lakes Briem and Thun, At the confluence of the Sarine, 
on which stands Friburg, it turns to the north and re- 
ceives the Thiel, which drains Lakes Neufchdtd and Brienne; 
the Reuss, which flows from Lake Lucerne, and the lim- 
mat, which drains Lake Zurich. Coire, in the upper part 
of the Rhine, is a smaU but interesting town, and is 
the centre of considerable transit trade between Western 
Germany and Italy. Constance, on the southern shore of 
the lake, belongs to Baden ; it is celebrated for the coun- 
cil which sat from 1414 to 1418. St Gall, about seven miles 
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to the south of Lake Constance, is one of the chief 
manufacturing towns of Switzerland, and is noted for its 
muslins. The Falls of Stavbbach, in the upper part of the 
Aar, are 800 feet high, and form, probably, the loftiest 
cascade in Europa Berne is the handsomest town in 
Switzerland, and the capital of the confederation. Friburg 
has one of the finest suspension bridges in Europe. IfeU' 
chatel is distingui^ed for its manufactures of watches, 
jewellery, and mathematical instruments. Altorf, on the 
shore of Lake Lucerne, is intimately associated with the 
history of William TelL The town of Lucerne stands on 
the opposite extremity of the lake. Zurich, is noted for 
its manufactures of cotton and silk. Basle, or Bdle, is the 
most commercial town in Switzerland; the Ehine here 
becomes navigable for steam-boats. 

At B^e the Bhine turns northward, and continues in 
that direction as far as Mentz. In this part of its course 
it receives the Neckar and the Mayne. The Neckar rises 
in the Black Forest, near the source of the Danube, and 
flowing first to the north, and then to the west, joins the 
Bhine at Mannheim. IJie Mayne rises in the knot of 
mountains called Fichtelberg, and flows west, with many 
¥dndings, into the main stream. Strasburg, on the left 
bank of the Bhine, is one of the strongest fortresses in 
France. It is celebrated for its cathedral, which is 466 
feet higL Carlsruhe, the capital of the grand dueby of 
Baden, is situated on a fine plain about four miles from 
the right bank of the river. Speyer, or Spires, is one of 
the most ancient cities of Qermany. The protest given in 
to the Diet assembled here in 1529, obtained for the Ger- 
man Beformers the name of Protestants. Stuttgart, on 
a feeder of the Neckar, is the capital of Wurtemberg : in 
its book trade it is inferior only to Leipsic and Berlin. 
Heidelberg, a town of Baden, possesses a university : Mafnr 
heim is the most commercial town in the same state. 
Worms, in Hesse-Darmstadt, is a very old place, and has 
a decayed appearance. Baireuth, near the source of the 
Majrne, has considerable manufactures of porcelain, linen, 
sgid cotton. Numherg, or Nuremberg, on the Regnitz, — a 
feeder of the Mayne, — ^was during the Middle Ages the 

H 
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Burmingham of the Continent. Watches are said to haTo 
been invented here, (1477.) Wwr^lmrg is strongly fortified^ 
and has considerable trade. Fravikfort^ one of the free 
cities of Germany and the seat of the Diet, is one of the 
great centres of inland trade in Qermany, and the head of 
its money market. The population is about 60,000. Meikii^ 
or Mayence^ a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, is 8tax)ngly forti- 
fied and garrisoned by Austrian and Prussian soldiers. It 
has considerable trade. 

From Mentz the Bhine flows eastward for a short dis- 
tance to Bingen, It then turns north-west, and keeps in 
that direction until it enters Holland, having received the 
Moselle on its left bank, and on its right the Lahn, Buhr, 
and lippe. The part of the Bhine most generally ad- 
mired for its scenery, lies between Mentz and Bonn ; the 
river winds its way between lofty and craggy heights, and 
resembles a succession of lakes. Below Bonn, the Bhine 
is a broad and sluggish liver, but of great commercial im- 
portance. Wieshaden, the capital of the duchy of Nassau, 
stands on a short feeder of the Bhine : it is a fashionable 
watering-place. The Moselle rises in the southern extre- 
mity of the Yosges Mountains, and flows north-east, pass- 
ing Nancy, Metz, and Treves. Nancy^ on a feeder of the 
Moselle, is one of the handsomest towns in Franca It 
was at one time the capital of Lorraine ; Charles the Bold 
was slain under its walls, (1477.) Metz is one of the fort- 
resses of France : it possesses considerable woollen manu- 
factures, and produces large quantities of wines and 
brandy. Treves is perhaps the most ancient city in Ger- 
many. Coblentz is situated at the confluence of the Bhine 
and Moselle. A bridge of boats connects the town with 
Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibraltar of the Bhine. Coblentz 
itself is also strongly fortified. There is considerable 
trade, the exports being wine, oil, grain, iron, and Seltzer 
water. Bonn derives its chief celebrity from its univer- 
sity. Cologne is perhaps the third city in Prussia. It has 
considerable manufactures of cotton, woollen, and silk 
fabrics, lace, and eau de Cologne. It is the principal entr^ 
p6t for the com, wine, and oil trade on the river, and is 
connected by rail with the principal cities in the neigh- 
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bourhood The town is dirty and badly built, but its 
cathedral is one of the finest Qothic structures in Europe. 
The population exceeds 100,000. Dusseldorf is the ship- 
ping x>ort for a number of manufacturing towns in the 
district, the principal of which are EJJberfdd and Barm/en ; 
the manufactures consist of silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, and the working of metals. 

The Rhine enters Holland with a breadth of 2000 feet, 
and soon afterwards splits into two branches, the southern 
one taking the name of Waal. Still lower down the river 
again divides, the main arm being called the Lech ; the 
other,* which flows past Utrecht and Leyden, keeping the 
name of Bhine. Just after entering Holland, the river 
throws off a branch called the Yssel, which enters the 
Zuyder Zee \ and midway between Utrecht and Leyden, 
the Amstel leaves the main stream, and flows into the 
estuary called the Wy. The delta of the Ehine is the 
largest in Europe, and embraces an area of above 4000 
square miles. The total length of the river is at least 800 
nules j and the area of its basin about 80,000 square miles. 
Nimegtun^ on the Waal, is strongly fortified. Dorty on the 
islaiid of Beveland, has extensive trade in timber, receiv- 
ing many of those large rafts which come down the Bhine 
from Switzerland and Upper Germany. Zutphen^ on the 
Yssel, is a fortified town : at its siege Sir Philip Sydney 
received his death wound, (1586.) Deventer was once the 
third conmiercial city in Holland. AmJieim is a pros- 
perous town ; it has considerable transit trade, and pos- 
sesses manufactures of earthenware, soap, and cotton. 
Utrecht is the centre of a populous agricultural district 
Leyden is a clean and well-built town, famous for its uni- 
versity. Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, is situated 
at the mouth of the Amstel, and has manufactures of 
linen, woollen, and cotton goods, machinery and ship- 
bnilding. Its trade is extensive. Its population is nearly 
300,000. 

The population of Holland is about 3,500,000, all be- 
longing to the Teutonic race. The government is a 
limited monarchy: the majority of the people are Pro- 
testants. Education is very generally diffused, and there 
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are universities at Leyden, Utrecht, and Qroningen. The 
foreign possessions of Holland are Java and the Moluc- 
cas ; parts of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes ; some forts 
on the coast of Guinea; part of Guiana^ in South 
America ; and some of the West India Islands. 

Belginm. 

Bel^um is bounded by France, Prussia, Holland, and 
the North Sea. Its length, from north to south, is about 
160 miles; its breadth about 115 miles; and its area 
about 11,400 square miles. The greater portion of its 
surface is level, but it becomes hilly towards the south- 
east. The climate is similar to that of Holland. There 
are extensive forests in the south-east ; and here, also, 
are the minerals — coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, marble, 
and building-stones. Agriculture is carried to great per- 
fection; the soil is not naturally fertile, but is highly 
cultivated. The crops are grain, flax, hemp, beetroot, 
chicory, tobacco, clover, potatoes, hops, wood, and mad- 
der. The cattle are mostly stall-fed, and clover is the 
principal food. The manufactures are very important; 
in the west and north, textile fabrics principally ; in the 
south and east, working in metals. The principal manu- 
factures are woollen goods, linen, cotton, lace, hardware, 
and cutlery. The commerce is not so great as it might 
be, owing to the small extent of coast line, and to the 
fact that the outlet of its two principal rivers are in the 
hands of the Dutch. The chief imports are colonial pro- 
duce, wine, and raw material for manufacture; the ex- 
ports, corn, flax, hemp, coal, lace, and other manufactured 
goods. The roads of Belgium are excellent; canals are 
numerous; and railways more used than in any other 
country. 

The principal rivers in Belgium are the Meuse and 
Scheldt. The Meuse, or Maas, as it is sometimes called, 
rises in the plateau of Langres, and flows at first to the 
north-west, passing Verdun, Mezieres, and Charlemont. 
At Namur it is joined by the Sambre, and flows north- 
east as far as llege. It then turns to the north, and 
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passing Maastricht and Yenlo, sweeps round to the west, 
and empties itself into the sea, after a course of 550 miles. 
Verdun, Mezieres, and Charlemont are all fortified towns, 
and belong to France. Namxir is distinguished for its 
fire-arms and cutlery. Charleroi, on the Sambre, is in 
the centre of a rich coal-field, and carries on important 
manufactures. Verviersy on an affluent of the Meuse, 
has important cloth manufactures. Liege lies in the 
midst of coal mines and iron works : its population is 
nearly 100,000. Maastricht is one of the strongest towns 
in Holland : it has considerable manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, and fire-arms. Aix-larChapelk, on an affluent of 
the Roer,— a feeder of the Meuse, — is a noted watering- 
place, and is celebrated as being the birth and burial place 
of Charlemagne, who built its cathedral Bois4e-Ihic, on 
an affluent of the Meuse, is a fortified place. It has con- 
siderable trade : there is a canal to Maastricht. 

The Scheldt rises in the north of France, and flows in a 
general direction to the north as far as Qhent, where it is 
joined by the Lys. Then, turning eastward for some dis- 
tance, it again flows to the north, and completes a course 
of 250 miles. Valenciennes is a fortified place : it is noted 
* for its manufacture of lace. Douay, on an affluent of 
the Scheldt, is another strongly fortified place; it also 
manufactures lace. Toumay is celebrated for its carpets. 
About four miles to the south-east is the village of 
Fovdenoy, where a battle was fought in 1745. Lille, on 
the canal joining the Scarpe and Lys, is one of the 
strongest cities in Europe : it is one of the chief seats of 
the cotton trade in France. Oudenarde was the scene of 
one of Marlborough's victories, (1708.) Courtray, on the 
Lys, is noted for its manufactures of carpets, linen, and 
lace. Ghent, at the junction of the Lys and Scheldt, is 
the chief seat of the Belgian cotton trade : its population 
is 114,000. Ath and Alost, on the Dender ; and Dender- 
mand, at its junction with the Scheldt, all have manu- 
factures of cotton and lace. Bmssels, on the Senne, is 
the capital of Belgium. It is a well built and handsome 
city, and is celebrated for its lace and carpets. The 
population is about 250,000. About ten miles to the south 
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of Brnssels is the field of Waterloo. On the I)yle, an 
affluent of the Senne, stands Lonvain, prindpallj noted 
for its manufacture of beer: about 200,000 barrels are 
produced every year. MalineSy or Mechlin^ also on the 
Dyle, is celebrated for its lace. The archbishop of Mech- 
lin is primate of Belgium. Antwerp is a fine old dty, 
with a noble cathedral. It is the centre of the foreign 
trade of Belgium, and imports sugar, coffee, tobacco^ and 
other colonial produce. The exports are chiefly coni, 
flax, lace, linen, and carpets. The population is about 
110,000. 

The population of Belgium is about 4,600,000; and it 
is considered, for its size, the most populous country in 
Europe. The people are of a mixed origin : in the north 
and west are the Germans and Flemings; in th^ south 
and east, the Walloons and French. The diaiects spoken 
vary in the same way, although French is the language of 
the educated. The government is a limited monarchy : 
the established religion, Boman Gatholia Education is, 
upon the whole, in a backward condition. Belgium is 
full of historic interest, and has been called '^ the battle- 
field of Europe.** 

France. 

France is bounded on the north by the English Channel; 
on the west by the Bay of Biscay ; on the south by the 
Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; on the east by the 
Alps, the Jura Mountains, part of Bavaria^ Rhenish 
Prussia, and Belgium. Its greatest length is about 600 
miles, its breadth nearly as much, and its area about 
206,000 square miles. 

The surface and minerals of France have already been 
referred to. The mountains generally lie to the south 
and east. The country in the west and north is, upon the 
whole, level, or slightly undulating. The climate, in the 
north, differs little from that of England ; but it becomes 
warmer as we proceed southward. In the centre of 
France, maize begins to appear among the cereals, and 
the vine becomes a general crop. In the south, maize is 
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eyerywhere found ; and besides the vine, the olive, mnl- 
berry, orange, and lemon are met with. The soil is gene- 
rally fertile, but there are large wastes in various parts, 
and forests cover about one-eighth of the entire surface. 
These forests are found chiefly in the east, and afford 
shelter to the wolf and wild boar. 

IndusteialPuesuits.— -Agriculture employs the greater 
proportion of the people, and about one-hidf the entire 
surface of the country is arable. Wheat is the principal 
crop raised ; and next in importance is the vine. Hemp, 
flax, and hops are cultivated in the northern departments ; 
and in the south, the olive and mulberry. Tobacco is 
restricted to eight departments in different parts of the 
country; beetroot is cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis ; madder is grown near the Bhine. France 
ranks next to England as a manufacturing nation. The 
principal manufactm'es are wine, silk, woollen, linen, 
cotton, hardware, and jewellery. The eastern depart- 
ments, near the sources of the Meuse, Seine, and Saone, 
are noted for the mnes called Champagne and Burgundy. 
Near Bordeaux, claret is produced ; and Cognac is famous 
for its brandy. The seat of the sUk manufacture is in the 
80ut;h and south-east, especially at Lyons and its neighbour- 
hood ; it is also manufactured at Tours and Paris. The 
woollen trade is carried on chiefly in the north and north- 
east ; the finest cloths are made at Sedan, on the Meuse, 
and at Louviers, on the Seine. Linek is chiefly made in the 
north-east, at lille, Valenciennes, and the neighbourhood, 
and also at Bouen, and other places. Cotton is made at 
the same places, as well as at Paris and Lyons. The most 
important iron works are at St Etienne and neighbour- 
hood; diadi jewellery is manufactured chiefly at Paris. 

BiVEBS AND Chiep Towns.— The principal rivers of 
France are the Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Bhone. 

The Seine rises in the plateau of Langres, and flowing 
north-west past Troyes, is joined by the AuIdc. Turning 
now to the west, the river receives the Yonne, and then 
turning again to the north-west, flows past Paris into the 
sea, being augmented on its course by the Mame, Oise, and 
Eure. ^e total length of the river is about 450 xniles. 
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Troyes was once noted for its fairs : it has some mann- 
factures of cotton and woollen. Atixerre has consider- 
able trade in timber and wine : about 120,000 tuns of wine 
are annually sent to Paris and Normandy. FontaiM- 
bleau, a favourite residence of Napoleon's, stands in the 
midst of a forest, about two miles from the left bank of 
the Seine, near its junction with the Yonne. Mdun has 
considerable trade in agricultural produce. Chaavmmd^ on 
the upper part of the Mame, is a place of considerable 
trade. Chalons has manufactures of woollen, cotton, and 
chamois-leather ; and a considerable trade in grain, hemp, 
wool, and champagne. The chief entrepdt for champagne, 
however, is Epemay^ a town a little lower down the stream. 
Paris is the second city in Europe in size and population, 
but is perhaps unrivalled in the magnificence of its public 
buildings, and in the number of its scientific and literary 
institutions. Its manufactures are important, and include 
silk, cotton, jewellery, and tobacco. Its population is 
1,600,000. SevreSy noted for its porcelain, lies five miles 
to the west Five miles still further west is Versailles; 
St CUyud is within four miles of Paris; St Denis, the 
burial-place of the French kings, is three miles to the 
north; and St Germains, the residence of James IL 
after his abdication, is twelve miles to the north- 
west. 

BlieimSfWiih its magnificent cathedral, stands on an afflu- 
ent of the Aisne. It is a great centre for the woollen manu- 
facture, and a dep6t for champagne wines. Compiegne is 
agreeably situated at the junction of the Aisne and Oise. 
Its royal chateau is a favourite residence of the present 
emperor of France. ChatreSy on the Eure, has the largest 
grain markets in France. JSvreiuCy on an affluent of the 
Eure, has considerable manufactures. Zouviers, on the 
Eure, ranks with Elbeuf and Sedan, as one of the princi- 
pal cloth towns of France. Elheuf, on the Seine, is an 
important manufacturing town. Rouen is the great centre 
of the cotton trade ; it manufactures also silks, velvets, 
hardware, and earthenware. Vessels of 200 tons can reach 
the town. Its population exceeds 100,000. Havre, at the 
mouth of the river, is the third port in France, and the 
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chief outlet for the basin of the Seine. It exports silks, 
cottons, woollens, and hardware. 

The Loire rises on the western slope of the Cevennes, 
and flows northward through a valley formed by the 
Cevenne and Forez Mountains. A little below Nevers it 
is joined by the Allier, and the united stream continues 
to flow northward for some distance. Then turning to 
the west it passes Orleans, Blois, and Tours, and empties 
itself below Nantes, after a course of 600 miles. Le Puy, 
near the source of the Loire, is noted for its manufacture 
of white and black lace. St Etienne^ on an affluent of the 
Loire, has important manufactures of flre-arms, hardware, 
and cutlery, as well as ribbons and silk-weaving. Nevers 
manufactures iron, china, and glass; and has considerable 
trade in timber, charcoal, wine, and salt. Clermont, on an 
affluent of the Allier, has considerable trade in agricul- 
tural produce. It was at a council assembled here that 
the first Crusade was determined on, (1095.) Moulins 
stands in the midst of vineyards and mulberry plantations. 
It manufactures cutlery, and has considerable trada 
Orleans, situated in a fertile and well-cultivated country, 
is chiefly memorable for the exploits of Joan of Arc, 
(1429.) Blois manufactures gloves, earthenware, and 
leather. Tours, near the junction of the Cher and Loire, 
is the place where silk was first manufactured in France ; 
it still produces both silk and woollen goods. Poitiers, 
on an a^uent of the Yienne, is memorable for the victory 
gained by the Black Prince, (1356.) Alengon, on the 
Sarthe, has manufactures of lace, cotton, woollen, and 
linen fabrics. Le Mans, lower down the same stream, 
has manufactures of linen, woollen, and wax candles. 
Mayenne and Laval both manufacture linen and cotton 
fabrics. Angers, upon the Mayenne, has manufactures of 
sail-cloth, leather, wax, and sugar; and a considerable 
trade in com, wine, hemp, and fruits. In the vicinity are 
important slate quarries, and mines of coal and iron. 
Nantes has important textile manufactures, and as a com- 
mercial port it ranks next to Havre. It exports silk, 
wine, cotton and woollen goods, wheat, and refined sugar. 
Its population is about 110,000. Below Nantes the Loire 
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expands into a broad estuary, with nnmerons shallows 
and islands. The basin of the Loire is said to embrace 
an area of 50,000 square miles. 

The Gflronne rises in the Psnrenees, and (mrving round 
to the north, is joined by the Tarn, which comes from the 
Cevennes. The united stream now flows to the northr 
west, being augmented by the Lot, and haying been joined 
by the Dordogne, which comes from the Auvergne Moun- 
tains, forms the estuary of the Gironde. The total length 
of the river is about 350 nules. FoiXy on the Ariege, a 
feeder of the Garonne, is a town of great historic celebrity. 
Toulouse, at the junction of the Languedoc Canal, has 
considerable trade in com, wine, oil, hardware, and colonial 
produce. Its population exceeds 100,000. Alby^ which 
gave the name to the Albigenses, stands on the Tarn. It 
has considerable trade in coarse fabrics, and in files, 
scythes, wax candles, and wood. In the neighbourhood 
are copper, glass, and paper works, and a foundry iot 
casting bullets. Agm, an ancient and badly-built town, 
midway between Toulouse and Bordeaux, has an impor- 
tant sail-cloth manufactory, which supplies the French 
navy ; it is also noted for its scarlet and red dyes. Cahon, 
another ancient place, has considerable trade in wine and 
brandy. Bordeaux is the great emporium of the wine 
trade of France, and is perhaps the second port in theking^ 
dom. It has numerous manufactures, and exports wine, 
brandy, and fruits. The population is about 100,000. 
Aurillac, agreeably situated near the source of the Dor- 
dogne, is celebrated for its races ; Tulle, on an affluent, is 
the seat of a government fire-arm manufacture ; Peri- 
gueux, on another feeder, is famous for a kind of partridge- 
and-truffle pie, extensively exported, and known as path 
de Ferigueux, 

The Bhone rises in Mount St Gothard, and drains that 
part of Switzerland called Valcds, Having passed through 
Zcd^e Geneva, it flows south ; then making a sudden bend 
to the north, afterwards flows west to Lyons. Here it is 
joined by the Saone, which, rising on the plateau of 
Langres, flows south, and receives the Doubs coming from 
the Jura Mountains. From Lyons the Rhone runs south- 
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ward to the sea, receiying on its way the Isere and Durance. 
It empties itself by a delta, having an area of about 2000 
square miles. The total length of the river is about 580 
miles. Martigny stands in Valais, at the bend of the 
Rhone. Here commences the road which leads over the 
Great St Bernard, as well as the mule-path to Chaumouni 
and Mount Blana Ckillon^ at the eastern extremity of 
Lake Geneva, has become known through Byron's poem, 
"The Prisoner of Chillon." Lauaamie and its neighbour- 
hood was a favourite residence of Gibbon, Voltaire, and 
Byron. Geneva is noted for its manufacture of watches, 
musical boxes, and jewellery. £en8ang<m, on the Doubs, 
is strongly fortified. Its principal business is watch-mak- 
ing, and it carries on considerable trade with Switzerland. 
Chcdons has considerable trade in coal, wine, and agricul- 
tural produce. It was here that the tournament was held 
which ended in " the little war of Chalons," (1273.) Ma^on 
has some manufactures of woollen, iron, and earthenware, 
and considerable trade in Burgundy wine. Lyims is the 
first silk-manufacturing town in Europe, and also produces 
cottons, woollens, leather, lace, and jewellery. It has a 
peculation of nearly 300,000. Vienru is pleasantly situ- 
ated ; in the vicinity are valuable lead mines. The famous 
council which abolished the Order of Templars met here 
in 1311. OrenMe^ on the Isere, is celebrated for its kid*- 
^ove& Valence is an important entrepdt for the wine, 
silk, and other produce of the south of France : it has six 
large annual fairs. Orange, on a small feeder, is distin- 
guished for its Roman remains. It was, previous to the 
peace of Utrecht, the capital of a principality of the same 
name, and it gave the title to the family of Orange. 
Briangon, near the source of the Durance, is strongly for- 
tified, and commands the passage into Italy by Mount 
Cenis. Avignon, at the junction of the Durance, is a de- 
cayed place ; it was the residence of the Popes from 1305 
to 1377. Beaucaire, at the commencement of the delta of 
the Rhone, is well situated for trade, but it is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for its great fair, which is held during the 
month of July, when about 100,000 strangers attend. 
Aries, an important town in the time of Caesar, has con- 
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siderable Eoman remains : its situation is somewhat un- 
healthy. The basin of the Bhone embraces an area of 
about 37,000 square miles. 

The population of France is about 36,000,000; the 
people belong to the Celtic and Graeco-Latin races. The 
government is an empire, with representative assemblies, 
floman Catholic is the prevailing religion, though there 
is freedom of worship to alL There is a regular system 
of public instruction, and the education given is superior 
to that of many countries. France is, perhaps, the great- 
est military power in Europe, and it has also a large fleet. 
The foreign possessions of France are Algeria; possessions 
on the west coast of Africa; Bourbon, in the Indian 
Ocean ; some of the West India Islands ; part of Guiana^ 
in South America ; New Caledonia^ in the South Pacific ; 
and Corsica, in the Mediterranean. 

CoBSiOA has an area of nearly 4000 square miles. Its 
surface is generally hilly, and culminates in Monte 
Botondo, which exceeds 9000 feet in height. There are 
valuable quarries of marble and granite, and the forests 
supply excellent timber. The climate is delightful, and 
the soil fertile, but a great part is left waste. The chief 
exports are wine, olive oil, fruits, and fish. The popula- 
tion, who are Italians in race, number about 250,000. 
The chief towns are Bastia and Ajacdo, the latter the 
birthplace of Napoleon. Corsica forms a department of 
France. 



CHAPTER V. 

COUNTRIBS OP SOUTHERN BUROPBL 

Spain and PortngaL 

'eninsula of Spain and Portugal is connected to 
I by an isthmus 230 miles wide. It is compact in 
vithoutany considerable indentations. Its extreme 
is about 650 miles, its breadth 540, and its total 
)Out 215,000 square miles. Of this Spain occupies 
180,000 square miles. The surface and minerals 
ilready been noticed. The climate is warm, but 
•ed by the mountains and central plateau. The 
e temperature is about 65° ; but at Madrid the 
a are sometimes more severe than those of Eng- 
In Murcia and Valencia there is almost perpetual 
; while in Andalusia the climate resembles that 
rthem Africa, and is subject to a parching wind, 
the solano. The soil is of various qualities : arid 
table-land, but more fertile round the coasts. The 
)al trees are chestnut, cork-tree, and evergreen oak; 
3 Peninsula is, upon the whole, destitute of wood, 
ild bull is found in Andalusia; the wolf, bear, and 
I the Pyrenees ; and the monkey near Gibraltar. 
>pain agriculture is in a very backward condition. 
Qfths of the surface is devoted to the pasturage of 

The provinces of Castile and Leon are the chi^ 

3-ground, and the breed of sheep — ^the Merino — ^is 

J for the fineness of its wool. Only about one- 

of the land is arable; and the chief articles of 

tion are com, rice, the vine, and the mulberry. 

and maize are raised in the northern and central 
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provinces ; rice in Valencia and Catalonia. The vine is 
cultivated everywhere, except in the north-west, and is 
very extensively grown in Andalusia. The mulbenyii 
largely cultivated in Valencia. The manufactures are not 
of importance. There are numerous iron works and 
manufactures of arms in the Biscay provinces, where 
indeed the only industrious part of Spain is found. 
Valencia is not^ for its silks and cottons; Catalonia and 
Aragon, for their woollens ; Galicia^ for its linens ; Seville, 
for its leather ; and Xeres, for iis winea The imports 
into Spain include manufactured goods and colonial pro- 
duce, with salt fish; and the exports consist of wines, 
fruits, wool, silk, barilla, lead, quicksilver, and olive oiL 

Portugal is not divided from Spain by any natrnal 
boundaries. It consists of six provinces : Entre Douro-e- 
Minho, Tras-os-Montes^ Beira^ Estremadura^ Alemtejo, 
Algarve. Its length from north to south is about 350 
miles, the breadth 145, and the area about 35,260 square 
miles. The agriculture is in a worse state than that of 
Spain. The vine is the chief article of cultivation, the 
chief wine district being in the valley of the Doura 
Com, maize, rice, flax, and hemp are also produced. 
With the exception of wine, there are no manufactures of 
importance. The principal imports are com^ salt provi- 
sions, manufactured goods, and colonial produce. The 
exports are wines, fruits, salt, olive oil, and cork. The 
wine trade is chiefly in the hands of English merchants, 
Oporto being the great emporium. 

The principal rivers in the Spanish Peninsula are the 
Minho, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana^ Guadalquiver, Segura, 
Xucar, Guadalaviar, and Ebro. 

The Minho rises in the north-east of Galida^ and 
flowing southward, it is joined by the SiL It then turns 
south-west, and in the lower part of its course forms the 
boundary between Spain and Portugal The total length 
of the river is about 150 miles. The Donro rises in the 
Celtiberian Mountains, and drains the northern part of 
the central plateau. It receives several feeders ; the chief 
of which are the Pisuerga, Esla, and Tonnes; and for 
about 50 miles it forms the eastern boundary of Portu- 
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gaL VaUadolid^ on the Pisuerga, was once the capital of 
Spain ; it has a flourishing university, and is the centre 
of the trade of the proyince. Burgos, on an affluent of 
the Fisuerga^ is famed for its cathedral — one of the finest 
buildings in Europe. In the interior are the tombs of 
Don Fernando and the Cid. Zamora has considerable 
trade 'in wine and grain. SaUxmanca, on the Tonnes, is 
known in Spain as Little R<ymey on accoimt of its numer- 
ous edifices. Its university was at one time the most 
celebrated in Europe. The battle of Salamanca was 
fought in 1812. Civdad RodrigOy on the Agueda^ is 
memorable for its siege in the same year. Oiyorto is the 
second town in Portugal ; it exports wine, oil, fruits, 
wool, salt, and cork ; and imports manufactured goods, 
tropical produce, com, salted fish, and rice. Its popula- 
tion is about 80,000. 

The Tagus rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, within 
100 miles of the coast of the Mediterranean, and flows 
across the table-land between the mountains of CastUe 
and Toledo. It flows for the most part through an arid 
country, destitute of wood and uncultivated ; its banks 
are steep, its current rapid, and its waters muddy. The 
total length is about 600 miles. AranjtteZy near the junc- 
tion of the Jarama, is pleasantly situated, and is the 
spring residence of the Court of Spain, but in summer it 
is rather unhealthy. Madrid, on the Manzanares, an 
affluent of the Jarama, is the capital of Spain. It is 
situated 2200 feet above the sea, and the climate is sub- 
ject to great extremes. The population exceeds 300,000. 
Tcledo has lost much of its former importance j its manu- 
facture of sword-blades has greatly declined. Escurial is 
the name of a straggling village, and of a celebrated 
palace, which stand at the foot of the Castilian Moun- 
tains, about 3000 feet above the sea. The palace, with a 
monastery attached, was built by Philip IL ; it is in the 
form of a gridiron, the palace forming the handle, and is 
dedicated to St Lawrence. Talavera has become famous 
through the victory of Wellington in 1809. Alcantara 
is a fortified town ; a great number of sheep and cattle 
are reared in the neighbourhood. Ahrantes carries on an 
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active trade with Lisbon, sending down the Tagas, com, 
oil, fruits, and vegetables in great numbers. Scmtarem is 
a well-built place, in a fertile and well-cultivated district 
Lisbon^ built on an amphitheatre of hills, has a splendid 
situation, but its streets are narrow, winding, and filthy. 
The population is about 280,000. 

The Quadiana rises in the southern part of NewCSastile, 
and flows for some distance through a marshy countiy. 
It then wholly disappears, but about 13 miles further on 
bubbles up at a place called ^' the eyes of the Quadiana,** 
{Ojos de Guadiana^) and becomes a large stream. Passing 
Ciudad Real, Merida, and Badajos, it forms for a short 
distance the boundary between Spain and Portugal ; and 
again, for a short distance above its mouth, it forms a 
boundary line. The total length is about 420 miles. 
Ciudad Real is the chief town in La Mancha, a district 
renowned for the exploits of Don Quixote. Almaden^ 
near a feeder of the Guadiana, is famous for its mines of 
quicksilver, one of which has been worked for nearly 
2000 years. Merida is interesting, from its numerous 
Roman remains. Albuera, on a feeder of the same name^ 
was the scene of a sanguinary conflict between Major 
Beresford and Marshal Soult in 1811. Badajos is a forti- 
fied town, taken by storm in 1812. Mvas is a strong 
town on the Portuguese frontier. It has bomb-proof 
barracks ; it was of great assistance to Wellington during 
the siege of Badajos. Below Elvas there are no towns of 
importance, and the river empties itself between the vil- 
lages of Castro Marim and Agamonte^ which belong, 
respectively, to Portugal and Spain. 

The Guadalquiver rises in La Mancha not far from 
the source of the Guadiana. It is first called Guadarmens, 
but on entering Andalusia it takes the name of Guadal- 
quiver. It flows in a general direction to the south-west, 
passing Cordova and Seville. Below the latter town it 
splits into three branches, which afterward^ unite, and thus 
form two islands known as Isla Minor and Isla Major, 
These are covered with rich pastures, and support great 
numbers of horses and cattle. The river empties itself 
into the sea at San Lucar, after a course of about 320 
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miles. Cordova, once the capital of the Moorish domin- 
ionSy has been described as less of a town than ^'a mag- 
nificent museum of antiquities." It is celebrated for its 
cathedral, which was once a Mohammedan mosque. The 
manufactures for which it was once famous have greatly 
declined. Granada, on a feeder of the Xenil, stands in 
the midst of a beautiful plain. It was the later capital 
of the Moorish kings, and contains the Alhambra, a 
palace and fortress. It has a population of about 
100,000. SetnUe, once the capital of Spain, and long 
regaurded as one of the most splendid cities in the king- 
dom, has now greatly declined. Its principal manufac- 
ture is that of tobacco and cigars, and its chief trade 
the export of oranges. Its population is about 150,00a 
San Zuoar is a thriving seaport. 

The Segnra rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, and 
draining the province of Murcia» and a smaU portion of 
Valencia^ empties itself into the Mediterranean after a 
course of about 150 miles. Murcia, the principal town 
cm the Segura^ has considerable trade in raw, spun, and 
dyed silk^ as well as in fruits and grain. The Xncar or 
Jnear drains the eastern part of New Castile, and then 
enters Valencia: its total length is about 200 miles. 
Ownea, on the upper part of die river, is romantically 
situated, at an elevation of 3400 feet above the sea. It 
was at one time celebrated for its literature, arts, and 
manufactures ; but these are now of no importanca Aldra 
has manuf aotures of earthenware and eolk, and exports 
these, along with fruits, wine, oil, and grain. The Gua* 
dalaviar rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, in a small 
lake, and passing Albarradn turns southeast and emp- 
ties itself below Valenda^ after a course of 200 miles. 
This river is much used for the pu]i)oses of irrigation. 
YaUmsia is the chief centre of the' silk manufacture in 
%Mdn. Its cathedral, built on the site of a temple of 
Dianl^ has also been a Moorish mosque. The population 
is about I50,00a 

The Ebro rises in the Cantabrian Mountains, not far 
horn, the source of the Pisuerga, a feederof the Dour o. It 
flows in almost a straight line for a c(»isiderable distance^ 
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forming the southern boundary of the provinces of Biscay 
and Navarre, and bisecting Aragon. It then enters Cata- 
lonia, and, bending south, empties itself below Tortosa^ 
after a course of about 420 miles. The chief use of this 
river is to bring down com from Saragossa, and timber 
from the Pyrenees. Miranda^ near the source of the 
Ebro, is a fortified village, possessing some manufactures 
of linen, leather, and pottery ware. Vittoria is chiefly 
memorable for Wellington's victory in 1813. EoncevaUes, 
a valley in the Pyrenees, is memorable for the battle in 
which Charlemagne was defeated, and many of his nobles 
slain, (778.) Fampduna was the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Navarre. It is a fortified place ; and has 
some manufactures of linen. Tudda has considerable 
trade in wool and other agricultural produce. Saragassa 
is a very ancient town, and is memorable for two si^es 
which it sustained in 1808. MequinemOy at the confluence 
of the Segre, is a decayed place. Andorre, in the Pyre- 
nees, is the capital of a small republic, which is under 
the protection of France. This little state consists of 
three mountain valleys, watered by affluents of the S^^ 
with a total area of 190 square miles, and a population of 
18,000. The chief products are timber and iron. The 
town of Andorre has about 2000 inhabitants. Tortosa 
is a flourishing town : the chief exports are oil and silk ; 
there are mines of jasper and alabaster in the neighbour- 
hood. The rivers of Spain are not navigable to a large 
extent owing to their strong currents and to rocks and 
shallows; while their deep channels prevent them from 
being of much use for irrigation. 

The population of Spain is about 16,000,000. The in- 
habitants as a whole belong to the Grseco-Latin race, but 
they bear traces of their Gothic and Moorish conqueror& 
The Galicians are the most industrious, the Castilians the 
most proud, while the Murcians are indolent and treach- 
erous. The government is a limited monarchy ; the re- 
ligion Boman Catholic. Education is greatly neglected, 
l^e Canary Islands and the Balearic Islands now form 
provinces of Spain. Besides these islands Spain pos- 
sesses Cuba and Porto Bico in the West Indies; tiie 
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Philippines and Ladrones, in the Pacific ; and a few 
possessions on the north coast of Africa. 

The Baleabio Islands consist of Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivica^ and some smaller ones. Majorca has an area of 
1360 square miles ; Minorca of about 240 square miles. 
AH the islands are fertile, and yield com and fruit; 
Ivica produces quantities of salt. Falma, on Majorca, is 
the chief town, and is the seat of a university. Fort 
Mahon, on Minorca, is a fortified place, with one of the 
finest natural harbours in Europe. 

The Canaby Islands lie off the West Coast of Africa, 
between the parallels of 27° and 30° north latitude. The 
islaiids are of Yolcanic origin. Teneriffe, the largest, has 
aa area of about 900 square miles, and its peak rises 
1S;000 feet above the sea. The other islands are all hilly 
and rugged. The climate is delightful, the soil fertile, 
and the productions com, fruits, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
silk, cochineal, and barilla. The population is about 
200,000. The chief towns are Santa Crm, in Teneriffe, 
and Las PdLmas, in Grand Canary. 

Turning now to Portugal, we may remark that the popu- 
lation is about 4,000,000 ; the religion Eoman CathoUc ; 
education extremely defective. Her foreign possessions 
were once very extensive, but they are now reduced to the 
Azores, the Madeira, Cape Verde Islands, some settle- 
ments on the West Coast of Africa; Goa, in Hindostan, 
and Macao, in China. The Azobes lie in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about 800 miles from the coast of Europe, and be- 
tween the parallels of 36° and 40° north latitude. The 
two principal islands are St Michael and Terceira. The 
climate is mild and healthy ; and agriculture is the chief 
occupation. The principal exports are oranges, chiefly to 
England; wheat and maize to Portugal ; wine and fruits 
to the United States and Northern Europe. The imports 
are chiefly manufactured goods from England. The town 
of AngrOy in Terceira, is the seat of govemment; but 
FinOe Delgada, on St Michael, is the principal centre of 
tnde. The total population is about 220,000. 
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Italy. 

The peninsnla of Italy is bounded on the north hj the 
Alps, the Mincio, and the lower oonne of the Po^ on 
the other sides, by the Mediterranean. The province of 
Venetia naturally belongs to Italy, but pcdildcally it ib 
connected with Austria. The breadth of the pemnsula 
at its northon part is about 850 miles, but its average 
breadth is not above 100 miles. Its length from north 
to south is about 700 miles, and its area» indndiog 
Sicily and Sardinia, about 120,000. 

The north of Italy consists of a plain of great fertility, 
watered by the river Po. Further south the chain of 
the Apennines divides the peninsula into two portioDa. 
On the west, from Pisa to Terracina^ there is a pUbi 
of considerable breadth, but in some parts unhealthy. 
In Tuscany this tract is called Maremma; in the nei^ 
bourhood of Bome^ the Campagna di Boma; farther 
south it is known as the PcfnUne Manhe$, The country 
round Naples is level, and the soil of extraordinary fer- 
tility. On the east of the Apennines the plain of C^opi- 
tcofuita extends from the neighoourhood of Otranto north- 
wards, having the town of Foggia for its centre. This 
plain is not generally fertile, but there are some extensive 
pastures in its northern parts. The chief minerals of 
Italy are iron, marble, and sulphur; iron is obtained 
from tibe island of Elba chiefly; marble is found in the 
Apennines, especially at Carrara, in Modena ; ndphur is 
supplied chiefly by Sicily. The climate is warm and 
dry, and, with the exception of the tracts along the west 
coast, healthy. The forests are not extensive : the chest- 
nut is one of the most common trees, and forms a chief 
article of food among the peasantry in many parts. 

Agriculture forms the chief employment of the people ; 
though, with the exception of Lombardy, it is very defeo- 
tive. Lombardy and Piedmont are chiefly distinguished 
for the growth of the mulberry, and the cultivation of 
induding rice. In Tuscany the olive is cultivated ; 
aonth the vine and other fruits are grown. Large 
of cattle are fed on the pastures of the western 
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plain, and the district ronnd Pavia and Milan is noted for 
batter and cheese. The manufaUurei are not of import- 
ance. Silk giyes employment to many in Lombardy and 
Piedmont ; and Milan is celebrated for its manufacture of 
fire-arms. The foreign trade of Italy is considerable, and 
is carried on chiefly with England. The principal exports 
are silk, raw and spun ; olive oil, sulphur, kid and lamb 
skins, straw hats and plait, wines and fruits. Most of the 
law silk goes to France. The imports are manufactured 
goods and colonial produce from Britain ; com from the 
Black Sea; and salt fish from the north of Europe. 

The principal rivers of Italy are the Po, iumo, and 
liber. The Po rises at Mount Viso, in the Gottian Alps, 
and curving round to the north-east is joined by the Dora 
Baltea^ which rises at the foot of Little St Bernard. It 
now flows with a general direction to the west^ being joined 
by several feeders, and empties itself into the Adriatic 
after a course of 300 miles. TvariUj the present capital of 
the kingdom of Italy, stands on the left bank of the Po^ 
in the midst of a fertile plain : the staple business of the 
piace is the manufacture of silk. The population is aboat 
200,000. Aosta^ on the Dora Baltea^ stands at the open* 
ing of two valleys which lead to Great and Little St 
Bernard. VerceUi^ on the Sesia^ has a great trade in rice 
and silk. Coni, on an affluent of the Tanaro, has some 
dlk and woollen manufactures, Alessandria^ on the 
Tanaro, near its junction with the Bormida, is considered 
one of the strongest places in Europe. It has manufac- 
tures of linen, silk, and wax candles. The battle of 
Marengo was fought a little to the east, (1800.) The 
Hcino rises in Mount St Qothard, and drains a canton of 
Switzerland bearing its own name ; then, flowing through 
the beautiful Lake Maggiorey it joins the Po. FamOy on 
the left bank of the Tidno, has considerable trade in 
agncoltural produce ; large quanties of Parmesan cheese 
are piroduced in the neighbourhood. The battle of Pavia 
was fought in 1625. Milan is built on a beautiful plain 
between the Ticino and the Add& It ^' stands in a sea of 
green trees, as Venice in a sea of green waters." It is the 
eentre of the silk trade of Lombardy, and has consider- 
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able trade in rice, cheese, and books. Its popnladon is 
about 200,000. Fiacenza, or FlacenHOy stands on the right 
bank of the Po, near the junction of the Trebbia. Its 
chief trade is in agricultural produce. 

The Adda drains Lake ComOf on which stands a town of 
the same name, which has some manufactures, and con- 
siderable trade. Lodif on the right bank of the Adda^ 
has been rendered famous by Napoleon's victory over the 
Austrians in 1796. It is now the great centre of the 
trade in Parmesan cheese, which employs the milk of 
more than 30,000 cows. FarmOj on a river of the same 
name, is not of much importance. Brescia^ on a feeder of 
the Oglio, is noted for its fire-arms and iron-works, but 
it derives its chief interest from its fine Eoman remains. 
Garda, upon the shores of a lake of that name, stands in 
the midst of extensive olive plantations. Mantua is built 
on two islands formed by the Mincio, and is surrounded 
by marshes. Its natursd and artificial defences are so 
strong that it is considered impregnable. It belongs to 
Austria. Modena stands in a low fertile plain between 
the Secchia and Panaro. Adria stands on a small stream 
between the Po and the Adige. It was formerly a commer- 
cial town of considerable importance ; but now, owing to 
the mud brought down by the Po, it is above 15 miles 
from the coast. 

The Amo rises in the Apennines, and, being joined by 
the Sieve, flows westward past Florence and Pisa, and 
empties itself after a course of 160 miles. The valley be- 
tween Florence and Pisa is the most beautiful and best 
cultivated in Italy. Florence is one of the finest cities in 
the world, and is celebrated for its collections of paintings 
and sculpture. The chief dependence of the city is upon 
the resident foreigners, especially the English. Fisa is 
the seat of a university, and is noted for its leaning tower. 
The Tiber rises not far from the source of the Arno, and 
flowing at first south, and then south-west, empties itself 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea after a course of 240 miles. 
Ferugiay which stands on its right bank, has some silk 
manufactures, and contains a university. The lake of 
Perugia, (the ancient Thrasymmus,) lies to the west On 
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its banks Hannibal gained a great victory, (B.a 217.) 
Orvieto stands on a steep hill, and contains many palaces 
and a fine cathedral From its strong position it has 
often been enabled to offer an asylum to Popes in troubled 
time& To the south-west lie the lake and town of 
BciUeno. Twoli^ on the Teyerone, was a favourite resort 
for the wealthy citizens of Eome : its chief attractions 
now are its beautiful cascades, and the remains of some 
ancient temples. Borne stands about 16 miles from the 
mouth of the Tiber. It is celebrated alike for its present 
buildings, and for the ruins of former grandeur. The 
Cathedral of St Peter's is the finest ecclesiastical struc- 
ture in the world : and among the remains of antiquity may 
be mentioned the Colosseum, an immense amphitheatre, 
capable of holding 80,000 persons. OsUa, at the mou^h of 
the river, was once a flourishing port, but a great part of 
its trade has been transferred to Civita VeccMa. 

The island of Sigilt has an area exceeding 10,000 
square miles. A range of mountains runs across it from 
east to west and culminates in Mount Etna. The soil is 
fertile, and watered by numerous streams, and the fruits 
of southern Europe flourish abundantly : the wheat is 
reckoned the finest in Europe. The chief towns are 
Palermo, Messina^ Catania, Siragosa^ Marsala, and Trapani 
PalennOj the capital of the islajid, contains a university. 
The population is 200,000. Messina, on the channel di- 
viding Sicily from Italy, is of great commercial import- 
ance. Catania, at the foot of Etna, has some silk manu- 
factures. Siragosa is built among the extensive ruins of 
the ancient Syracuse. Marsala is celebrated for its wina 
Trapani has an important coral fishery. 

llie island of Sabdinta is about 1000 miles less in area 
than Sicily. Two ranges of mountains run through it 
from north to south, leaving a valley between. The 
eastern and higher ridge obtains in some places an eleva- 
tion of 6000 feet. The soil is in general fertile, except on 
the west, where there are some marshy tracts, and about 
one-third the surface is covered with forests. Another 
thurd is laid out in corn-fields, vineyards, and olive plimta- 
tions, and the produce is of a superior quality. The chief 
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to^nns are Cagliari on the south coast, which has a popu- 
lation of 30,000 ; and Sassari^ near the north coast Both 
places possess uniyersities. The total population of th% 
island is about 600,00a 

The peninsula of Italy was formerly divided among 
several petty kingdoms, whose names may yet be seen on 
the map ; but since the late war with Austria (1859) the 
whole of the peninsula has been annexed to the king- 
dom of Sardinia, with the exception of Venetia, vod a 
small territory round the city of Bome and including that 
dty. Perhaps we should also add the small republic of 
San Marina The total population, including 'the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, is about 26,000,000. The goyerxh 
ment is that of a constitutional monarchy ; the roligimi, 
Roman Catholic. San Marino, a small town lying near 
the west coast, about the parallel of 44'', is the capital of 
a little republic, which embraces an area of about 22 
miles, and has a population of about 8000. It was spared 
by Napoleon, and formally recognised by the Congress 
of Vienna, mainly through the patriotic efforts of Antonio 
OnofrL 

Greece. 

The kingdom of Greece lies to the south of Turkey, 
and consists of three parts — Northern Greece, the Morea, 
and the Islands. The country is about 210 miles from 
north to south, 160 miles in breadth, and has an area ex- 
ceeding 15,000 square miles. The surface has been already 
noticed; marbles and buHding-stone are the principid 
misierals : the small island of Faros is celebrated for its 
marble quarries. The climate is delightful, and the skies 
sometimes without a doud for weeks. There is an abun- 
dance of streams, but none of great lengthy and the largest 
lake is that of Topolias, or Copais, which hes to the north- 
west of Athens, and is about 15 miles long and 10 broad 
The soil is in general fertile, and there are considerable 
forests. Wolves are numerous, and wild bees are abun- 
dant in the country round Athens. Agriculture is very 
defectiye; the chief articles of cultivation are wheat, maize, 
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and other grains, and rice in some parts. The olive is 
cultiyated everywhere, and the currant-grape is found on 
the west coast and in the Ionian Islands. The mulberry 
tree is also grown in many parts. In the mountainous 
districts of the interior sheep and goats are reared, but 
oxen are not numerous. The manufactures are not of 
importance. Carpets are made in the island of Andro, 
sail-cloths and straw-hats in that of Sifanto, and ship- 
building is carried on at Syra. The commerce is, however, 
very extensive ; the exports are com, cotton, silk, wool, 
currants, and other fruits, olive oil, and wool; the imports, 
manufactured goods and colonial produce chiefly. 

The population, including the Ionian Islands, is about 
1,250,000 ; about 600,000 belong to the islands. The re- 
%iou is that of the Greek Church, and the government 
a limited monarchy. The Ionian Islands formerly con- 
stituted a republic under the protection of Qreat Britain, 
but recently, at their own request, they have been annexed 
to Greece. These, as well as some of the other islands, 
will be noticed in describing the coast line. 



CHAPTER VL 

THB CX>A8T UNE OF EUBOFE. 

CoMMENGiNO at the Gtilf of Kara; in the north-east of 
Russia^ we find a deeply-indented coast stretching to the 
west. The shores are ice-bonnd for nine months in the 
year, and hence we do not find many places of commercial 
importance. From the Gnlf of Kara the coast trends at 
first south-west, and passing the islands of Waigatz and 
Nova Zembla, we come to the month of the Petchon. 
Then leaving Kolgaev Island to onr right, and Tcheskaia 
Gulf to our left, we double Cape Eanin, and enter the 
White Sea. The only place of importance here is Arch- 
angel^ which is built of wood. The trade is very consider- 
able, the exports being com, hemp, flax, and timber. 
Leaving the White Sea, the coast inclines north-west until 
we arrive at Varanger Kord, and commence with the coast 
of Scandinavia. 

The coast line is very extensive, the shores being deeply 
indented : the cliffs on the west coast are very steep, and 
some rise 4000 feet in height A barrier of rocks and 
islets called Skargard skirts the whole western shore. 
Nordk3rn is the most northerly point in Europe. North 
Cape stands a little to the west, upon the island of Ma- 
geroe. To the south of Mageroe is Hammerfest^ the most 
northerly town in Europe, near to which are extensive 
copper-works. Continuing south, we pass the Lofoden 
Isles, which have cliffs from 100 to 4000 feet high. South 
of these islands is the Malstrom, the whirlpool so much 
dreaded by Norwegian boatmen. We next arrive at the 
Vigten Isles, the home of Rollo, the conqueror of Nor- 
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mandy. A little farther south is the fiord of Drontheim, or 
Trondheiin. Trondkeim was the ancient capital of Nor- 
way. During the summer months a steamer sails between 
this place and Hammerfest, calling at the intermediate 
stationa Passing Eomsdal Eiord, and rounding the bold 
promontory of Statland, we arrive at Bergen, the entrep6t 
of the Norwegian fisheries. This is the second city in 
Norway ; the population is 25,000. Hardanger Fiord is 
celebrated for its sublime and beautiful scenery. Bukke 
Eiord is an open bay, twenty miles in widtL Now round- 
ing the Naze, and passing Ghristiansand, we arrivQ at 
Ckristianiay the present capital of Norway. This city, sur- 
rounded by pine-dad hills, is the chief seat of foreign 
trade. It exports timber and iron chiefly; the population 
is about 33,000. Passing now the mouth of the Glommen, 
we come to FrederkhshaU, where Charles XTT. was killed, 
(I7ia) 

Gottenhwrg, at the mouth of the Gk)tha^ is the second 
dty in Sweden, and has considerable trade and manu- 
factures; the population is 30,000. Proceeding south, 
passing through the Sound, and doubling the southern 
extremity of Sweden, with Bomholm to our right, we 
come to Carlscrona, the chief naval station of Sweden. A 
little to the north is Ccdmar, famous for the treaty of 1397. 
Opposite to Calmar is Oland ; and a little to the north, 
Qottiand, which is covered with forests. Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden, built partly on some islands, and partly 
on the mainland, at the entrance of Lake Maelar, has been 
called the " Venice of the NortL'* It exports iron and 
timber chiefly; the population is 100,000. The Aland 
Islands, which defend the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia^ 
belong to Russia ; they contain some good natural har- 
bours. Gefle, near the mouth of the Dal, has considerable 
trade in timber, and extensive iron- works are in the neigh- 
bourhood. Proceeding northward, we <;ome to SundsmU, 
where ship-building is carried on. During summer a 
steamer runs between this place and Tornea. Eapidly 
passing the mouths of the Umea, Pitea, and Lulea^ with 
towns of the same name, we come to Tornea, at the head 
of the gull 
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The eastern and aonthem ahoies of the Baltic are low, 
and contain some laige openings. The depth of tiie sea is 
not great ; and owing to the nnmeroos riyera it receivesi 
the water is not very salt On the coast of Fmssia are 
inlets called hafs, which are sometimes protected by a 
long, narrow tongae of land. The water of these ha£& 
is fresh, and of no great depth. On the west coast of 
Finland there is no place of importance except Abo, the 
ancient capital Entering the Qnlf of flnland, we come 
to HdmngforSy the present capital, defended by the fortress 
of Sveaborg, Near the head of the golf stand Viborg^ 
and the impregnable fortress of CrcnstadL At the moatii 
of the Neva stands Peter Aurgy one of the finest cities id 
Europe. It enjoys more than half the foreign trade of 
Russia^ the chief exports being tallow, hemp, flax, iron, 
grain, and timber. It has water communication with 
Nijnii Novgorod, and is connected with Moscow by rail: 
the population exceeds 500,000. At Narva, near the 
month of the Narowa, which drains Lake PeipouM, Charles 
XIL defeated Peter the Qreat in 1700. Now proceeding 
west, we pass the town of Revd; then turning to our left, 
and leaving the islands of Dago and (Esel to our right, 
we enter the Qulf of Biga. Riga is the third port in 
Kyssia, and exports timber, com, and hemp. 

Memel, at the entrance of Curische Hafi^ is a town of 
Prussia : it has considerable trade in timber. Danidc, at 
the mouth of the Vistula, is the chief port in Prussia^ and, 
as a com port, it ranks next to Odessa ^ it also exports 
timber, beer, flax and hemp, amber, and salt : its popu- 
lation is about 70,000. Leaving the Gulf of Dantzic, the 
coast trends south-west to Stettiner Haff, which is pro- 
tected by the islands of Usedom and Wollin. Rugen, a 
larger island, lies to the north-west ; and on the mainland 
stands Stralmnd, which has steam communication with 
Sweden. We now sail along the coast of Mecklenburg, 
and come to the Gulf of Lubeck. LvJbeck, one of the 
Hanse towns, stands near the mouth of the Trave. The 
word Hanse is derived from hansa, a league, and refers 
to a league formed by certain cities in the thirteenth cen- 
tury for mutual protection against pirates and robbers. 
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At one time the leagae was exceedingly powerful ; it is 
now reduced to the four free cities of Germany,— Lubeck, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort 

The coast of Denmark is very broken, and hence of 
great lengtL In general, it is low, and a great portion of 
the west coast is protected from the sea by dikes. Leav- 
ing Trtjmemwnde^ tiie outport of Lubeck, and following the 
coast, we come to Kid^ which possesses a university. It 
communicates by a canal with the river Eyder, and with 
Hamburg by rail A little further north is Slesunck^ with 
its fine cathedral We now come to a group of islands 
which are separated from the mainland, and from each 
ot^er by the Great and Little Belts. Copenhagen, on 
the east coast of Zealand, the capital of Denmark, is a 
faeatitif ul town, and is strongly fortified. Nelson gained a 
victory here in 1801. At EUvnore, near the entrance of 
the Sound, certain shipping dues were formerly paid, but 
tiiese have lately been abolished. Crossing now to the 
mainland of Denmark, we come to Aarhuus, and thence 
proceeding northward, arrive at Lym Mord, which 
stretches right across the country ; the channel, however, 
is too shallow for navigation. Bounding the Skaw, and 
lajadly passing the Horn, and the rock-bound coast of 
Bleswick, we come to the mouth of the Eyder, which is 
navigable as far as Bendtburg, We next arrive at the mouth 
of the Elbe, ffambttrg, about 60 miles from the mouth of 
the Mbe, is the principal commercial city and sea-port of 
Germany. Its trade embraces almost every artide of 
Genaan commerce, the principal exports being grain, 
wool, cattle, Rhenish wines, and German manufactures. 
The other ports of Germany are Lubeck, Bremen, Embden, 
JStettm, in Prussia; and Trieste, in Austria. 

iVom the mouth of the Elbe to Calais, the coast trends 
ftrst to the west, and then to the south-west It is low 
and sandy for the most part, and is broken by large in- 
dentations. The coast of Hanov^ is protected by artifi- 
aal dikes, and so is the coast of Holland as far as Amster- 
<Umi. From the Helder southward to the province of 
Zealand are low sand-hills called dtmesj wliich have been 
fdaated with a kind of reed, the roots of which bind the 
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Band together. The coast of Zealand is protected by dikes, 
and the shores of Belgium by dunes from 50 to 60 feet 
high, on which are numerous fir plantations. Leaying 
GuxMvm^ an outport of Hamburg, we come to the Chilf 
of Jahde, where Prussia has purchased a piece of ground, 
on which she intends erecting a naval station. A chain 
of islands extends from here to the Helder, the princpal- 
of which is TexeL Emden^ the chief port of Hanover, 
stands on the Dollart Zee. Passing Lauwer Zee, we come 
to Harlingen, a place of some trade. The Zuyder Zee 
was once a lake, the waters of which were discharged by 
a river 50 miles long ; the water is shallow and encum- 
bered by sandbanks. On the south-west of the Zuyd^ 
2iee is the branch called the T, or Wy, on which stands 
Amsterdam^ the capital of Holland. The trade of this 
city is very great ; the exports consisting partly of the 
produce of Holland, partly the produce of her colonies, 
and partly the produce of different countries of Europe, 
for which Amsterdam is a convenient entrepdt. 

On the shore opposite Amsterdam is Zaardam, where 
Peter the Qreat worked for some time as a shipwright, 
(1697.) Hoom^ on the west coast of the Zuyder Zee, was 
the birthplace of Schouten, who discovered Cape Horn 
(Hoom) in 1616; and of Tasman, who discovered Van 
Diemen's Land and New Zealand in 1642. The Helder 
is a strong fortress : off the coast, Van Tromp was defeated 
and slain, (165 3.) A little further south, off Camperdomiy 
Admiral Duncan gained a victory in 1797. Proceeding 
southward, we notice Haarlem, not far from the coast. 
Haarlem Meer, a shallow lake, which covered about 30,000 
acres, has been completely drained. The Hague, which 
stands about three miles from the coast, is one of the best- 
built cities of Europe. It is the seat of Government, and 
has a population of about 80,000. Rotterdam, on the north 
bank of the Meuse, is the great outlet for the countries 
drained by the Meuse and the Khine : the chief exports 
are agricultural and colonial produce re-exported, grain, 
timber, and wine. The population is about 100,000. We 
now come to the group of islands which form the pro- 
vince of Zealand, {Sea-land.) The chief island is Wal- 
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cheren, on which stand the towns of Middleherg and 
Flushing, There is not much to detain us on the coast of 
Belgium. Ostend is the second port in J&Igium, and is a 
watering-place frequented by visitors from France and 
Germany. It has a canal connecting it with Bruges and 
Ghent 

France has nearly 1500 miles of coast-line, of which 
about 360 are in the Mediterranean. Upon the whole, 
the coast is not much indented ; the mouths of its rivers 
being the principal openings. Speaking generally, we may 
say tibat tlie outline of the coast consists of four curves : 
from Calais to Cape la Hague, from La Hague to Brest, 
from Brest to Bayonne, and the compound curve formed 
by the Mediterranean coast. From Calais to the mouth 
of the Loire, the coast is rather high, and in West Brit- 
tany, especially, it is lofty and precipitous, with numerous 
adjacent islands. South of the Loire, the coast is low, 
and frequently lined with salt marshes. Still further 
south, from the Gironde to the Pyrenees, the coast forms 
almost a straight line, with but one opening, and is 
bordered by the district called the landes. This is a 
sandy tract, interspersed with marshes and belts of pine 
forests. The shores round the Gulf of Lyons are low, 
and lined with salt lagoons ; further to the eastward they 
assume a bolder character, and become rugged and rocky 
as we approach the borders of Italy. 

Dunkirk (Church of the Dunes) stands in a dreary waste. 
It was given up to England in the time of Cromwell, but 
sold by Charles IL Calais was taken by the English in 
1347, but retaken in 1558. Boulogne is a favourite resort 
for English people. Dieppe is a great watering-place, and 
much frequented. Eavre, the outport of Paris, is strongly 
fortified : it has a population of 65,000. Cherbourg is one 
of the chief naval stations in France. Off Cape la Hague, 
the English gained a great naval victory in 1692. The 
Channel Islands, including Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
and Sark, belong to England, and are the only remnant 
of our Norman possessions. Aldemey is noted for its 
breed of cows. St Heliery on Jersey, has a population of 
10,000. Leaving St Mcio to our left, and proceeding 
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westward, we come to the Isle of Onessant, or Uahant; 
then rounding the coast, we arriye at Brext^ <me of 
the naval stations of France. Now taming' soutii^ast^ 
and passing Belle Isle, we come to the mooih of the 
Loire. Continning our course to the south, we oome to 
RochdU, besieged by Bichelieu in 1627-8. In front are 
the Islands of He and Oleron. BochefcT% at the mouth 
of thcCharente, on which stands Cognac^ is an important 
naval station. Passing the estuary of the Ginmde^ then 
is nothing more to detain us unl^ we readi Bayonne^ at 
the mouth of the Adour. Baytmne is wdll fortified: 
bayonets were here first invented. Four miles to the 
south is Biarritz, a favourite watering-pUce. Proceeding 
now to the Mediterranean coast^ we meet with Perpigwm, 
which is strongly fortified as a frontier town. A lilile to 
the north is Narbovme, noted for its Boman remains 
CeUe, at the mouth of the Languedoc canal, has oooaida- 
able trade. Its salt-works are very extensive, Manipd' 
Uar, to the north, is a great resort for invalids. P^uoog 
the mouths of the Bhine, we come to Mandlles, the first 
port in France. Its tradie has been nearly doubled since 
the acquisition of Algiers: its population is 250,000. 
Further to the east is Toulon, whidi has been termed the 
^ Brest of the Mediterranean, and the Plymouth ci 
France." Leaving Toulon, and passing Freftu, when 
Napoleon landed on his return from Figypt, (17d9,) we 
come to Nice, pleasantly situated at the base of a semi- 
circle of hills clothed with groves of orange and lemon 
trees. The small town of Monaco is the capital of a little 
principality, ten miles long by three broad, under the |«o- 
tection of fYance. 

llie coast of the Spanish peninsula has but few inden* 
tations, and hence there is a deficiency of good harbourSi 
llie north and west coasts are, in genmd, ragged — thon^ 
the Bay of Setubal is lined with salt marshes — ^but on the 
south and east fertile plains slope to the sea. Oom* 
mencing at the mouth of the Bidassoa, whidi Wellington 
crossed in 1813, we pass St Sebastian and Bilboa^ and 
come to Santander. St Sebastian, a fortified place, was 
stormed by the English in 1813 ; Bilboa has considerable 
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trade in wool ^anto9U^ is also a flotirisliing port. Con- 
tinuing onr course, and passing Gijcn, we reach 0. Or- 
t^^ to the south of wMch is a fine inlet, on one side 
of wMch stands Ferrolj'on, the other Corunna: the battle 
of Corunna was fought in 1809. Now rounding C. 
nnisterre, and passing Vigo, where the English and 
Dutch fleets gained a victory in 1702, we come to Oporto^ 
at the mouth of the Douro. Continuing south, we pass 
the mouth of the Mandego^ where Wellington landed in 
1808. Still further south is Vimiera, where a battle was 
fought the same year; and not far from the coast is 
Torres Vedras, famous for its lines of defence, (1810.) 
CirUtxif in the neighbourhood of C. Boca, is a great 
place of resort for the wealthier inhabitants of Lisbon, 
Now rounding C. Espichel, we come to tSetuhal, which 
exports wines, fruits, and salt : there is a small gold mine 
in the neighbourhood. Southward to C. St Vincent 
is almost a straight line : off the cape a naval battle was 
fought in 1797. A short curve of the coast brings us to 
Cape St Maria^ and then a larger one stretches to Gib- 
raltar. In the second curve is FaloSy whence Columbus 
sailed in 1492 ; and Cadiz on the island of Leon. Cadioy 
once the chief port in Spain, has lost much of its former 
greatness : its population is about 72,000. On the eastern 
side of the harbour is Santa Afaria, the principal depdt 
of the sherry wines which are made in and about Xeres. 
To the south of Cadiz is 0. Trafalgar, memorable for 
the victory and death of Nelson, (1805.) Now rounding 
0. TarifjBt, the most southern point in Europe, we come 
to the rock of Gibraltar. The coast now curves to 
Gape Gata ; a short curve then brings us to C. Palos ; 
a dmilar one to C. Martin ; and then a large one takes 
us to C Creux. In the first curve is Malaga^ which 
exports fruits and wines. Carthagena, a little to the west 
of 0* Palos, has one of the safest harbours in the Medi- 
terranean : it exports wine and grain. Alicant, in the 
next curves like Malaga and Se^e, is famous for its 
ndsins: it exports wine, barilla, and fruits. Bounding 
0. St Martbi, we pass Valencia, Tortosa, and Tarror 
gonOf and arrive at Barcelona, This is the second dty in 
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Spun in popolatioii and importanoe ; it lias irarions tex- 
tile mamifaictiirea, and exportB iion, coppet^ oak, frnits, 
and wine. Tlie population exceeds 25(^000i Doiil)ling 
0. Oieiix, we again anive at the shoies of IVaneeL 

The coast of Italy is extensive^ bat not nrach indented; 
in shape it is not nnHke a boot Fiomince to the mooth 
of the Arno the coast is rocky : thence aonthwaid to the 
town of Terradna it is low and sandy, and aolvjeet to 
the Malaria, The sonth coast is general^ lockj, thoaj^ 
there aie salt marahes in the nei^booihood of Taranta 
The east coast is low and sandy, without good ports, and 
is bordered by dangerous shoala From Bayenna to 
THeste there is an nnintermpted soccession of recent 
accessions of land, consisting of mnd bfonght down by 
the rivers. This tract has increased from two to twenty 
miles since the commencement of the Christian era. Ge- 
nooy beantif ally bnilt on the verge of a semi-circalar bay, 
thooj^ not so floorishing as it once was, still possesses 
considerable trada It exports olive-oi], rice, frnits, silki, 
damasks, and velvet : the population is aboat 120,00a 
Passing Carrara, famous for its marble, and JPUa, near to 
the mouth of the Arno, we come to Leghorn, the chief 
port of Italy. It exports silks, straw-hats, oil, fruits^ 
wine, and borax. Its population is about 80,000. Now 
proceeding south, and passing the island of Elba^ with 
its mines of iron, we come to CivUa Vecchia, the chief 
outport for Rome. Passing the mouth of the Tiber, and 
continuing south, we come to the gulf and town of Gada; 
then leaving the island of Ischia to our ri^t, we enter the 
Bay of Naples. Naples, built on the sides of hills sloping 
to the bay, has perhaps the finest situation in Europe. It 
is a very busy place, as a great amount of trade is con- 
ducted in the open air. The population is about 400,000. 
In the neighbourhood is Vesuvius, with the remains of the 
ancient cities of Pcmpeii and HercuUmeum, Passing the 
small island of Capri, we come to Salerno, famous during 
the Middle Ages for its school of medicine. Now con- 
tinuing south, passing Point Palinuro, and the Gulf of 
Pohcastro, we come to the Lipari Islands, with the active 
TOMBOof»;romboli Passing through the Strait of Mas- 
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sina^ on which stand the towns of Messina and Reggio^ we 
Gome to 0. Spartivento. The coast now inclines to the 
north-east, and passing the gnlf and town of Squiliace, we 
come to the Qulf of Taranto. Taranto was a famous 
town before Eome was built, but it is not now of much 
importance. Rounding 0. Lenca, and proceeding north- 
west i)a8t OtrarUOj a place of some traffic, Brindisi, 
the ancient Brundtisiumf and Ban, in the neighbourhood 
of which H!annibal gained the victory of GannoB, (b.c. 
216,) we come to the Gulf of Manfredonia. Now doub- 
ling the peninsula of Gaxgano, the coast curves to Ancona, 
near which is Loretto, famous for the holy house pretended 
to have been brought from Nazareth by angels. Ancona 
is the chief Italian port on the Adriatic : it exports wool, 
silk, sulphur, and fruits ; and imports manufactured goods 
and coaL From Ancona the coast curves again to the 
mouths of the Po. In this curve is Bavenna, which for- 
merly stood upon the coast, though it is now several miles 
inland. Passing the mouths of the Po, we come to Venice, 
bmlt on 100 islands in a salt lagoon. It has important 
manufactures of glass and jewellery; and ship-building 
is carried on to some extent. Being the entrep6t of the 
a4]oining province, its trade is considerable, though not 
what it once was : the population is about 130,000. 

The coast fron\ Trieste to Skutari is rocky, and skirted 
for the most part with islands. Then southward to C. 
Idngoetta it is low and sandy : the rest of the coast, as 
far as Constantinople, is rocky and much indented. The 
islands round the coast may be grouped into four classes : 
the Dalmatian Archipelago, the Ionian Islands, the Cy- 
dades which surround Paros, and the Sparades, (scattered 
ones,) incluiug the rest. Cor/Uy the largest of the Ionian 
Islands, produces abundance of olive-oiL The staple pro- 
duction of Santa Maura is salt. Ithaca is noted for the 
excellence of its wine& Cephaloma and Zante are the 
chief currant -producing islands. GerigOj east of C. 
Mitapan, is celebrated for the quality of its honey and 
the number of its homed cattle. The population of the 
Icmian Isknds is about 250,000. 

Triette is the chief port for the German provinces of 
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Austria : it exports wine, olive-oil, and silk : the popula- 
tion is about 70,000. Fiume is the chief port for the 
Hungarian provinces, it exports agricultural produce 
chiefly. ZarOj SpakUro, EagTMO, and CaUarOy are busy 
towns, with an active coasting trada There is now no 
place of importance until we reach YaUma, the chief port 
on the Albanian coast. Now rounding C. Idngaetta^ 
and turning south-east, we reach the Gulf of Arta, where 
the battle of Actium was fought, (B.a 30.) Skirting the 
shores of Qreece, we pass Missolonghi, a small trading 
port, where Byron died, (1824,) and come to the Gulf of 
Lepanto, where the Turks lost 35,000 men in a great 
naval battle, (1570.) Corinth, on the shores of this gulf, 
is now chiefly in ruins. The channel connecting the 
gulfs of Patras and Lepanto is protected by castles, and 
is sometimes called the ^'little Dardanelles." The town 
of Fatras has considerable trade. Now turning south- 
ward we come to Navarirvo, famous for the naval battle of 
1827. Passing the Gulfs of Eoron and Kolokythia, and 
rounding Capes Matapan and Malia, we turn northward 
and arrive at Nauplia, which has been called the ^' Gib- 
raltar of Greece." Leaving Nauplia, we pass the islands 
of Spezzia and Hydra, and enter the Gulf of Egina. The 
island of Salamis, in this gulf, is famous for the naval 
battle fought B.c. 480. Athens, situated on the shores of 
this gulf, is more interesting for the ruins of its former 
greatness than for its present importance : the population 
is about 32,000. Now rounding C. Colonna, we sail up 
the channel, which divides Negropont from the mainland. 
This island is about 100 miles in length ; Egripo is the 
chief town. 

The coast of Turkey stretches northward from the Gulf 
of Volo to the Gulf of Salonica — ScUonica, or Saloniki, (the 
ancient Thessalonica,) is the second port in Turkey, and 
exports leather and cotton : the population is 70,000. A 
peninsula here projects into the sea, and, dividing into 
three parts, forms the gulfs of Cassandra and Monte Santo ; 
this latter name is also applied to the eastern part of the 
peninsula, where the slopes of Mount Athos are covered 
-with monasteries. Now passing the Gulf of Contessa, 
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and the idland of Thaso, we come to Enos^ near the mouth 
of the Maritza. We now come to the tongue of knd 
which fonns the western boundary of the Dardanelles* 
The entrance is about two miles wide, but the narrowest 
part of the strait is only three-quarters of a mile wide : the 
passage is defended by forts and batteries. Qullipoli^ on 
the western side of the Dardanelles, is celebrated for its 
morocco leather. We now enter the Sea of Marmora, so 
named from an island in it which abounds in marble {mar- 
maros.) Constantinople, on the channel of the Bosphorus, 
has a splendid situation and a fine harbour, but the streets 
are narrow and filthy : it contains, however, some fine 
public buildings. The foreign trade is considerable, the 
exports being silk, carpets, wool, goats' hair, and dia- 
monds, llie population is about 700,000. Following the 
coast, which is low and flat, as far as the Crimea, there 
is no place of importance until we reach Varna, whence 
the Crimean expedition set out in 1854. The coast now 
trends north-east to the mouths of the Danube, which are 
not of much commercial importance, being generally ob- 
structed by sandbanks : the most southern channel passes 
through Lake Easelm, which is only from six to nine feet 
deep. 

Commencing with the coast of Eussia, the first town of 
importance is Odessa, between the mouths of the Dniester 
and the Dnieper, the second port in Eussia, and the great 
outlet for the com districts of the south. It also exports 
tallow and wool : the population is about 110,000. Pass- 
ing Kherson, we come to the gulf, town, and isthmus of 
Ferekxyp, The isthmus \a only five miles wide : the town 
is the key to the Crimea. The Crimea is about 10,000 
square miles in area, of which nearly three-fourths is 
steppe-land : the mountains are in the south-east. We 
now pass Eupatoria, where the Allies landed ; and come 
to the small stream called the Alma, where the first victory 
was won, (1854) Sebastopol is celebrated for its siege, 
which lasted nearly 11 months, during which three bloody 
battles were fought, those of Balaklava, Inkerman, and 
Chemaya: it was taken by assault in 1855. Leaving 
BalaJda/va, and turning to the north-east, we come to the 
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Strait of Yenikale, on which stands the town of Kertck. 
To the 'West the Tongue of Arabatj whkh is 70 miles 
long, shuts in the Patnd S^ Leaving the Sea of Azof, 
we find a rocky coast stretching to the south-east, but 
there is no place of any great importance. 

The total length of ihe coast line of Europe is about' 
19,500 square nules, which is about one mile of coast to 
every 190 miles of surface. We have already referred to 
the influence which the extent of coast line has upon the 
climate of Europe, (p. 146 :) it equalises the temperature 
and prevents extremes It also affects the character and 
pursuits of the inhabitants. The deeply-indented shores, 
together with the diversity of internal structure caused by 
the numerous mountain and hill ranges, breaks up. the 
continent into a number of separate countries, each having 
its distinctive character. The inhabitants of these sepa- 
rate countries differ from each other in national charac- 
teristics, and hence that generous rivalry and mental 
activity which distinguish Europe from the other con- 
tinents of |;he Old World. In this respect Europe and 
Africa present a striking contrast 



PART IV. 



ASIA AND AFRICA. 



CHAPTER L 

-SUBFACE Ain> MIKKRALS — CLDIATE AlO) FBODUO* 
TIONS— EACB. 

itinent of Asia is bounded on the north by the 
)cean ; on the west by Europe, the Black, Medi- 
n, and Bed Seas; on the south by the Indian 
and on the east by the Pacific. Its length, from 
lanelles to the peninsula of Corea, along the 40th 
is nearly 6000 miles; its breadth from North- 
}e to Cape Eomania, nearly coinciding with the 
1 of lOO"" east, is about 5500 miles ; and the total 
7,500 square miles. 

lCE and Minebals. — Asia is a continent of moun- 
d plateaus. A large plateau of unequal elevation 
I the centre of the continent, flanked and crossed 
i mountain chains ; and other table-lands lie to 
; and south. The centred plateau is bounded on 
h by the Altai system of mountains, on the west 
Jeloor Tagh, on th^' south by the Himalayas, and 
east by the Yung-ling, In-shan, and Kin-ghan 
ns ; and it is crossed by the ranges of Thian-shan 
3n-lun. The Altai Mountains commence on the 
k of the Irtish, about 80** east longitude, and here 
1 Bielukha, the highest summit of the chain, 
btains an absolute elevation of 11,000 feet. Con- 
eastward, the range is known, south of Lake 
as the Daourian Mountains, and afterwards ad- 
to the north-east it takes the name of YablonoL 
iiher north it assumes the names of Staimovoi 
Ian Mountains, though some confine the latter 
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name to a spur which, branching off from the main chain, 
about the 140th meridian, separates the basins of the 
Aldan and Indigirka. The main range terminates at 
East Cape, on Behring Strait ; but on its way it throws 
off a volcanic spur, which runs through Kamchatka and 
terminates at Cape Lopatka. On the west side of the 
central plateau a range called the Taxbagati Mountains 
runs between Lakes 2iaisan and Balkash. Some low hills, 
pierced by Lake Ala-koul, connect these mountains with 
the Ala-tan, which sweep round the east and south of 
Lake BalkasL To the south-west of the Ala-tan is the 
Beloor Tagh, which runs south to the Hindoo Koosh, 
with an elevation ranging from 15,000 to 20,000 feet. On 
the east of the plateau the Kin-ghan Mountains leave 
the Yablonoi, and, cut through by the Amoor, ran south- 
ward to the Hoang-ho. The range then turns westward 
and towards the Thian-shan, and is known in this -part as 
the In-shan. It is next continued in a line running due 
south between the two great rivers of China, and is known 
as the Yung-ling range. From the Yung-ling spring of^ 
at right angles, two spurs which penetrate the plain of 
China : these are, the Pe-ling and Nan-ling Mountains. 
The Himalayas, which form the southern boundary of 
the plateau, have already been described, (p. 85.) 

Two ranges of mountains cross the centi^ plateau from 
east to west — the Thian-shan and Kuen-lun ranges. Be- 
tween the Himalayas and the Knen-luns lies the Plateau 
of Thibet, which has an elevation of about 14,000 feet. A 
range of less elevation than the Kuen-lun, and known in 
different parts as the Karakomm, Kailas, and Dzang 
Mountains, divides Thibet into two parts : to the north is 
a tract little known, but which appears to consist of wide 
steppes, affording some good pasture; to the south are 
the upper courses of the Indus and Brahmapootra. The 
valley of the Upper Indus is a level and fertile tract ; that 
of the Sanpo seems to consist of low rocky hills with 
plains intersected by deep water-courses. To the north 
of the Kuen-lun Mountains is the Plateau of Mongolia, 
which has a mean elevation of from 3000 to 4000 feet 
The portion lying east of the 90th meridian is occupied 
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by the Dtmri of Gobi, wliicli stretches in a north-east 
direction from the Euen-lon to the Ein-ghan Mountains. 
Large tracts of this dreary district are covered with sand 
and loose stones, while the streams and small lakes, which 
in some parts are numerous, are strongly impregnated 
with salt, ^e greater portion of this region forms one 
of the '' rainless districts" of the globe. To the west of 
the Desert of Qobi there are. some fertile tracts, and the 
district is divided by the Chinese into Thian-shan Pe-ho, 
and Thian-shan Nan-loo; the former lying to the north, 
and the latter to the south of the great chain. The 
Thiaa-flhan Mountains are known in their western parts 
as the Mooz-tagh ; they culminate in Bok-da-oola, which, 
about the 85th meridian, attains an elevation of 10,000 
feet : the average elevation of the chain is much less, and 
towards the east it subsides into the Desert of Gobi The 
district to the north of Thian-shan includes Dzoongaria^ 
where there are some fertile spots and extensive pastures : 
Thian-shan Nan-loo embraces the remarkable depression 
anmnd Lake Lop, where cotton, grapes, and other fruits 
are grown. Further west, however, is the small Plateau 
o/Pamr, which has an elevation of between 15,000 and 
16,000 feet, and is backed by the Beloor Tagh, which rises 
in some paxts 5000 feet higher. 

To the south-west of the great central table-land is the 
Plateau of Iran, including Persia^ Afghanistan, and Beloo- 
chistan. It has an area of nearly 1,000,000 square miles, 
has a mean elevation of 3000 feet, and is surrounded by 
mountains. On the north are the Hindoo Eoosh, the 
PaxoiManiBaii Mountains, the Caspian Mountains, and 
the Mountains of Armenia. The Hindoo Eoosh, in its 
highest peaks, attains nearly 20,000 feet, but its elevation 
decreases considerably towards the west. South of the 
Caspian, Mount Demavend almost reaches 15,000 feet, 
while Mount Ararat, in Armenia, exceeds 17,000 feet 
The ZagroB Mountains defend the plateau of Iran on the 
west, and descend in terraces to the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf ; their average elevation is from 6000 to 9000 
feet On the eastern boundary are the Solsrman and Hala 
If ountains ; and a range springing off from the latter, and 
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skirting the shores of the Arabian Sea, ultimately joins 
the Zagros range. The western half of the Plateau of 
Iran is generally level, with a few isolated hills rising up 
from the surface like islands. In the north of Persia is 
the Oreat Salt Desert^ which extends into Afghanistan, 
and has an area of about 40,000 square miles. The soil is 
of a yellow fawn colour, and is incrusted with salt^ in 
some places a foot in thickness. In the Bonth-«ast of 
Persia is the Desert of Kermcmy and in Beloochistan is 
the Desert of Seistan, 

The country between Ararat and the Caucasus has an 
elevation of about 6000 feet, and is known as the Plateau 
of Armenia; to the west is the Plateau of -Asia Minor^ 
which in the east has an elevation of 6000 feet, but in the 
west declines to half that elevation. The southern edge 
of this latter table-land is defended by the ridge of Mount 
Taums, which averages from 4000 to 5000 feet, though 
some peaks exceed this elevation considerably. From tibe 
Taurus spring off the Mountains of Lebanon, which ran 
southward through Syria and Palestine, and, in Mount 
Harmon, attain a height of 10,000 feet This range is 
continued by the Mountains of Seir into the peninsida of 
Sinai, at the head of the Bed Sea, where one peak exceeds 
9000 feet. The peninsula of Arabia consists of a plateau 
varying from 3000 to 6000 feet in elevation, and bounded 
by hills of no great elevation, which leave a narrow belt 
of arid land round the coast, known as the Tehama, Not 
much is known of the interior of Further India, or Indo- 
China, as it is sometimes called. The surface seems to 
be covered by parallel ranges of mountains, running north 
and south, which are known as the mountains of Aracan, 
Siam, Camboja, and Anam, respectively. These ranges 
appear to be of no great elevation, except towards the 
north, where they are connected with the south-eastern 
portion of the Plateau of Thibet. 

It will be seen that the greater portion of the surface of 
Asia is covered by mountains and plateaus. The largest 
extent of level land in the continent is the Flai7i of Siberia^ 
which lies between the Altai range and the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and has an area of about 4,000,000 square 
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miles. The eastern portion is somewhat diversified, and 
contains extensive forests; in the south-west are the 
steppes of Barabinsk and Ishim, which lie on each side 
of the river Irtish. A low range of hills running south- 
east from the source of the Tobol separates Siberia from 
the Plain of Turkestan, which stretches southward to the 
Paropamisan Mountains, and embraces the basin of the 
Sea of Aral In the north-west are the steppes of the 
Kirghiz, which are connected with those of Southern 
Russia ; between the Caspian and the Sea of Aral is the 
barren Plateau of Ust- Urt, which has an elevation of about 
640 feet, and to the south and east of the Sea of Aral 
are some other desert tracts. On the east coast of Asia 
is the Plain of Ghvna, which extends from the shores of 
the Yellow Sea for a distance of 500 miles inland, and 
has an area of 200,000 square miles. It is of exceeding 
fertility, and is perhaps the most populous tract on the 
globe. Besides these level districts, we may mention 
the Plains of Tonquin and Siam, on the eastern and 
southern shores of Further India; and the Plains of 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, watered by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

MiNERAifi. — ^Nearly every product of the mineral king- 
dom is found in this continent ; but Siberia, China, India, 
and the islands on the east and south-east of Ajsia are 
especially rich. The mineral produce of Hindostan has 
already been- noticed. The Ural Mountains produce gold, 
platinum, and iron ; the town of Ekaterinburg is the 
centre of this mining district From the Altai system 
are obtained gold, silver, lead, and copper— the chief 
centres of mining operations being Barnaul, in the upper 
part of the Obi, and Nertchinsk, on a branch of the 
Amoor. Gold is also found in China and Further India ; 
silver in China, Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor ; copper 
in the same districts ; ^^oc^ in China and Siam. Diamonds, 
and other precious stones are found in Siberia, Turkestan, 
India; and China ; tin in Further India chiefly ; coal in 
China, Burmah, and the west of Asia, though it is not 
much worked; iron in Siberia, Western Asia, and the 
East Indies ; scdt is pretty widely diffused. 
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CLiiiA.TE AND PfiODUCTioNa — Asia lies between the 
parallels df 1® 2ff and 78^ 2(y north latitude, and hence 
experiences every variety of climate. As, however, the 
greatest breadth of the continent is between the parallels 
of 30° and 40°, it follows that the greater portion of it is 
within the temperate zone ; and indeed it has been calcu- 
lated that only about one-seventh of the entire surface lies 
within the tropics, while not more than one-seventeenth 
lies within the Arctic circle. The temperate regions of 
Asia, however, have a climate colder, drier, and more sub- 
ject to extremes than those of Europe, partly because of 
their greater elevation, and partly because Asia is less 
under the influence of the westerly winds^ and more ex- 
posed to the winds from the nortli-east Siberia has a 
dry, cold winter, nine months in length, with a brie^ hot 
summer. The district embracing ti^e middle and lower 
course of the river Lena is considered the coldest on 
the globe : the average annual temperature of Yakutsk, 
which lies in this tract, is only 13*4^ The central table- 
land of Asia is exposed to piercing winds, and is cold 
except in the deep valleys. The western parts of the 
continent, bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, have a 
warm temperature, similar to that of Southern Europe. 
The countries in the east of Asia are remarkable for the 
extremes of heat and cold which they experience. CSan- 
ton has a mean annual temperature of 69*8, only two 
degrees higher than that of Gibraltar; its mean summer 
temperature is hotter than that of Singapore, while its 
winter temperature is as low as that of Algiers. South of 
the main chain of mountalDs the climate is strictly tropi- 
cal ; in the south-east it is hot and humid, in the south- 
west hot and dry: indeed, a belt of rainless districts 
extends from Gobi through Persia and Arabia, and is 
connected with the Sahara of Africa. 

The vegetable productions of Asia are as various as its 
different climates. North of the 60th parallel are the 
desert tracts called tJie twndrOy which in summer consist 
of swamps and mossy tracts, but in winter are covered 
with ice : in the southern parts of Siberia are extensive 
forests of pine, birch, and larch. The central plateau is 
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bare of wood, but produces abundant grasses. The south 
and south-east of the continent, with the adjacent islandd^ 
abounds in the most rich and varied vegetable produc- 
tiona Here are found teak-wood, ebony, iron-wood, 
sandal, and other ornamental woods, besides fruits of 
various kinds, while the Eastern Archipelago is the special 
region of spices. The vine is cultivated all over Southern 
Asia, from Turkey to China; the olive is grown in the 
south-west ; tea is peculiar to the south-eastern shores, and 
to the Japan islands; coffee is grown in Arabia. Bice is 
grown in large quantities in the south-east, and forms the 
chief food-plant, as the date is in the south-west. 

Asia is richer in mammalia than any other division of the 
globe. South of the great mountain chain the elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, lion, leopard, and jackal are found. The 
dephant and rhinoceros are not found to the west of India, 
or north of the Himalayas ; the lion belongs chiefly to the 
south-west of Asia ; the tiger, however, is met with as far 
north as the source of the Obi ; the wolf is found from 
Siberia to the shores of the Mediterranean. Numerous 
for-bearing animals are foond in Siberia, including the 
sable, ermine, fox, otter, beaver, badger, and squirrel 
Asia is less rich in birds, but all the different varieties of 
domestic poultry, except the turkey, came originally from 
this continent In western Asia are numerous song-birds, 
and in the east and adjacent islands are birds of beautiful 
plumage : the peacock is a native of India, and the golden 
pheasant belongs to China. Among reptiles may be men- 
tioned crocodiles, which are nmnerous in the Ganges ; the 
hnge python, found in the Eastern Archipelago ; and the 
deadly cobrsrde-capello, met with in India. 

Race.— The total population of Asia is about 500,000,000, 
that i&more than half the population of the globe. The 
nations from the Mediterranean to the Brahmapootra be- 
long to the Caucasian type; the inhabitants of Siberia, 
Turkestan, and the Chinese empire, are Mongolians; the 
Malays are the ruling people in the Eastern Archipelago ; 
and in Borneo, and some of the other islands, various 
tribes belonging to the Ethiopic race are found. The char- 
acteristics of the Caucasian race have already been noticed; 
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the Ethiopian type will be noticed in connexion with 
Africa. The Mongolian type is distingaished by promi- 
nent cheek-bones, a flat nose, eyes set wide apart and 
elevated at the outer comers. The skin is of an olive 
hue, the hair coarse and lank, the beard scanty, and the 
ankles weak. This race possesses less activity and endur- 
ance than the Caucasian, and is distinguished by great 
shrewdness and imitative power. In moral chanu^er it 
is crafty and insincere, obstinate and jealous. The Malay 
race, as we have before remarked, seems to have sprung 
from a mixture of the Mongolian and Caucasian types. 
The forehead is low, the face broad and flat, and the 
colour of the skin varies from a clear brown to a dark 
olive. The limbs are not powerfully formed, but are 
capable of great activity. The moral character of this, 
race is treacherous, ferocious, and implacable. The Mo- 
hammedan religion is professed in Western Asia, and^ 
among some tribes in Siberia; Brahminism prevails in. 
Hindostan; and Buddhism is followed in the Chinese 
empire, Further India, and Japan. Christianity is th» 
prevailing religion in Asiatic Russia^ and in some parts o£ 
Asiatic Turkey, 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA AND TURKESTAN. 

Asiatic Russia. 

Asiatic Russia consists of Siberia and Transcaucasia : we 
shall treat of each of these divisions separately. 

I SIBERIA. 

Siberia extends from the Urals to the shores of the 
Pacific, a distance of 3600 miles, with an extreme breadth 
of half that distance ; its area is about 4,000,000 square 
miles. The population of this vast territory is only two 
millions, consisting partly of native tribes and partly of 
exiles from Russia. The natives consist of various wander- 
ing tribes, among which may be mentioned the Galmvcks 
and BouriatSj which dwell along the borders of the Altai 
chain; the Kirghiz^ of the south-west; the Ostiaks arid 
Sammedes, in the basin of the Obi ; the Tungooses, east- 
ward of the Yenesei ; and the Yakoots and Kamchatdales, 
still further to the east. These subsist chiefly by fishing 
and hunting. Some of the tribes are followers of Moham- 
med, but a great number profess Buddhism, and mix up 
with it the grossest superstition and idolatry. 

It has been estimated that 10,000 exiles enter Siberia 
annually; they are under the charge of a military force. 
There are two districts to which they are sent : Berezov, 
on the lower course of the Obi, is the centre of one; Ir- 
kutsk, near Lake Baikal, is the centre of the other, la 
the neighbourhood of Irkutsk, and in the basin of the 
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Amoor, a little agriculture maybe carried on, and the cherry, 
gooseberry, and potato come to perfection. Wheat is 
also grown in the south-west, and rye, oats, and barley in 
other x)arts ; but, as a rule, the soil is unfit for cultivation, 
and the wealth of Siberia consists in its metals and furt. 
We have already noticed the chief mining centres : the 
fur-animals are caught by Russian hunters, and by native 
tribes, who exchange the skins for tobacco, hardware, 
beads, and toys, at fairs held for the purpose. A great 
number of skins are also annually paid as tribute to the 
Russian authorities by the native tribes. The chief hunt- 
ing-grounds are the eastern parts of Siberia, the Aleutian 
Islands, and the shores bf Russian America. 

A good deal of traffic is carried on between Russia and 
the Chinese empire, but it is confined to two towns which 
stand to the south of Selenginsk. Kiakhta is a Russian 
town ; MiamatcUiL is a Chinese town, and the trade is 
carried on by barter only. The Russians bring furs, skins, 
leather, and fossil ivory obtained from the liakhov Islands;' 
the Chinese, tea, silk, porcelain, musk, and rhubarb. The 
goods received by the Russian traders are transported to 
Europe principally by water-carriage. The usual route is, 
from Kiakhta down the stream to Lake Baikal, and thence 
to Irkutsk. Then down the Angara to Yeniseisk ; and by 
making use of two tributaries, there is only a land-carriage 
of 40 miles between the Yenesei and the Obi The route 
is next down the Obi, and up the Irtish to Tobolsk : and 
from Tobolsk across the depression in the Urals to Perm, 
upon the Kama. From Perm the goods are conveyed 
down the Elama to the Volga, and so to Nijnii Novgorod, 
or St Petersburg if necessary. As the rivers are frozen 
nine months in the year, this route occupies about three 
years. In winter the ordinary mode of travelling is by 
means of sledges drawn by dogs and rein-deer. 

The chief rivers of Siberia are the Obi, Yenesei, Lena, 
and Amoor. The Obi rises in the Altai chain, and flow- 
ing northward past Barnaul and Tomsk, turns westward, 
and is almost doubled in size by the IrtisL This feeder 
rises in Dzoongaria, and passing through Lake Zaisan, flows 
north-west to Omsk. Then flowing for some distance 
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to the nortli, it tvirns westward, and is joined by the 
Ishim and ToboL From Tobolsk the Irtish flows north- 
ward to its junction with the Obi, and the main stream 
passing Berezov, empties itself into the Gulf of Obi, after 
a course of about 2600 miles. Barnaul^ at the foot of the 
Altai range, is the centre of one of the principal mining 
districts of Siberia. Omsk is the capital of Western 
Siberia, and has a population of 11,000. The Ishim acts 
as a kind of military frontier against the Kirghiz hordes, 
and Petro-paulovsk, a strongly-fortified town, stands upon 
it. Tobolsk is the largest town in Western Siberia, and 
the chief centre of its trade : its population is 15,000. 
Berezov has already been mentioned as the centre of one 
of the districts to which exiles are sent. The basin of the 
Obi has an area of 1,250,000 square mile& 

The Yenesei rises in the Altai mountains, and flowing 
northward past Kramofarsh, a great mining town, is joined 
by the Angara — a feeder longer than itself — which issues 
from Lake Baikal This lake has an area of 15,000 square 
miles ; its waters are fresh, and abound in fish, which in- 
clude sturgeon and seals. It is fed by the Selenga, a stream 
coming from the south, on which stands Karakorum, Mai- 
matchin, Eaakhta, and Selenginsk. JKarakorum was the 
birthplace of the famous Ghengis Khan ; Maimatchin and 
Kiakhta have already been noticed y Selenginsk has con- 
siderable trade in salt. On leaving Lake Baikal, the An- 
gara x>asses Irkutsk, and then flowing north and west, joins 
the Yenesei IrktUsk is the largest and best built city of 
Siberia^ though the houses are chiefly of wood. It is the 
capital of Eastern Siberia, and has a population of 18,000. 
Near the junction of the Angara stands the town of Fene- 
seisk, from which place the river flows almost due north, 
and being augmented by the Upper and Lower Toun- 
gouska, empties itself by a broad estuary, after a course of 
nearly 3000 miles. 

The Lena rises to the west of Lake Baikal, and flowing 
north-east, is joined by the Vitim. Then, continuing its 
course to the north-east, it reaches Yakutsk, a great centre 
of the fur-trade, with a population of 4000. Then bending 
to the north-west, it is joined by the Aldan, Viliui, and 
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other feeders, and empties itself by a delta, after a ( 
of 2500 miles. 

The Amoor is formed by two feeders, the Chilk 
Argun, both of which rise in the mountains lying t 
east of Lake Baikal The southern branch is first k 
as the Eerulen, but after passing through a small L 
lat. 49®, it takes the name of Argun. ' The united s 
flows to the south-east, and, a little before reachin 
Chinese town of Sagalien-oold, is joined on the left 
by the Saya. The river still continues its course 1 
south-east, traversing primeval forests of oak, cedar, 
and aspen, and at length reaches the confluence of thi 
gari, on which stands Kirinoola, The Amoor now 
north-east and receives the Usuri, which rises in the 
lake of Kinka. A little lower down the river is the i 
of Pul, where hunters assemble from all parts to sel 
furs. The Amoor empties itself at Nicotayevsky^ a 
course of 2500 miles ; the area of its basin is about 5( 
square miles. 

Teanscaucasia. 

This part of Asiatic Russia lies between the Blac 
Caspian Seas; and, extending from Mount Caucai 
Mount Ararat, embraces an area of about 30,000 { 
miles. It is divided into the provinces of Abassi 
grelia, Imeritia, Georgia, Shirvan, and part of An 
Georgia is by much the largest of these, and em 
more than half of the entire territory. Abassia is a e 
strip of country, which lies on the eastern shore * 
Black Sea; it produces abundant crops of whea 
large herds of cattle. Migrelia and Imeritia lie f 
south, and embrace the basin of the Eion, or 
which flows into the Black Sea. Migrelia lies ne 
sea ; Imeritia, further inland ; both provinces are 
tainous, and in great part covered with forests. G 
embraces the middle portion of the river Eour ; SI 
the lower part of the same river. Russian Ai 
stretches southward to the banks of the Aras, a 
of the Kour, and also includes Mount Ararat. 
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The climate of these provinces is temperate, but sub- 
ject to extremes of heat and cold. The population is 
about 2,600,000. Agriculture is pursued to a limited 
extent, and the produce consists of grains and fruits 
principally. In Georgia the vine and mulberry are culti- 
vated, and in Shirvan crops of cotton and rice are raised. 
The manufactures are of no importance. The commerce 
consists in the export of wine, silk, furs, honey, and 
cattle, which are exchanged for arms, salt, and European 
manufactures. The chief towns are Tiflis, Erivan, Baku, 
and Poti. Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, was once the 
centre of great trade. It stands on the Eour, just where 
the road across the Caucasus, through the pass of Dariel, 
commences; its present population is 30,000. Erivan, 
the chief town of Russian Armenia, stands on a plain to 
the north of Ararat, on an affluent of the Aras ; a large 
lake lies in the neighbourhood. The population of Eri- 
van is about 11,000. Bahiy a town of Shirvan, stands 
on the shore of the Caspian Sea ; in the neighbourhood 
are numerous naphtha springs. Poti stands on the coast 
of the Black Sea, at the mouth of the Eion. 

The people belonging to Caucasian tribes are celebrated 
for their beauty; indeed, this district may be looked upon 
as the cradle of the Caucasian race. The Bussians keep a 
strong military force here ; but several of the tribes, on both 
sides of the range of mountains, still maintain their inde- 
pendence. The majority of the inhabitants of Georgia 
are Christians, and belong to the Greek Church; but 
most of the mountain tribes are Mohammedans. 



Turkestan. 
Turkestan, or Independent Tartary, as it is also called, 
is bounded on the north by Siberia ; on the west by the 
Caspian Sea ; on the south by Persia and Afghanistan ; 
on the east by the Chinese empire. Its area is about 
900,000 square miles. Nearly the whole of the surface 
consists of a plain, which slopes to the sea of Aral ; on 
the east and south-east the country is penetrated by spurs 
from the Beloor Tagh and Hindoo Koosh mountains ; and 
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in the deep valleys among these spurs, and along the 
banks of the river, are tracts available for cultivation, 
but the greater part of the country is desert. The chief 
rivers in Turkestan are the Amoo, Samarcand, and Sihon. 
The Amoo rises in a small lake, at an elevation of 15,600 
feet ; it then flows past Khiva^ and empties itself into 
the sea of Aral, after a course of 1300 miles. ^ BaUc^ a 
little to the south of the Amoo, was the birthplace of 
Zoroaster, the founder of fire-worship. Khiva is a great 
slave-mart j it has a population of about 12,000. The 
Sea of Aral has an area of about 26,000 miles, and its 
wat^ is slightly salt. The Samarcand rises in the Be- 
loor Tagh, and flowing westward, passes the towns of 
Samarcand 2uid Bokhara, and empties itself into the 
small lake of Eara-kouL Samarcand was the capital of 
Tamerlane's dominions, and it contains his tomb. Bck- 
Kara Is the centre of very considerable traffic ; it has a 
population of about 70,000. The Sihon rises in the Mooz- 
tagh mountains, and flows west, past the important 
town of Kohan, Then turning north, and passing Tash- 
kendf it next flows north-east into the Sea of Aral, and 
completes a course of 1150 miles. 

The agriculture of Turkestan is of little importance; 
the various tribes are many of them of pastoral and 
nomadic habits, and rear immense numbers of cattle and 
horses. Bice, wheat, and other grains are raised, as well 
as cotton, flax, and hemp. Large quantities of silk are 
produced on the banks of the Oxus or Amoo ; and Bok- 
hara is famed for its melons and grapes. But the domestic 
animals, especially the sheep and goat, constitute the 
great wealth of the country. The black fleeces of the 
native sheep are sent in great numbers into Persia, where 
they are made into caps ; and the fine hair of the goats 
is exported to India, to be made into shawls. The two- 
humped camel, the ass, and the yak of Thibet, are among 
the other domestic animals. The manufactures are of 
little importance. 

The commerce of Turkestan is very considerable, as it 
forms a convenient entrep6t for the exchange of the pro- 
ductions of Bussid) China, India, and Persia. There are 
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three important caravan routes from Bokhara to the Bus- 
sian dominions; one proceeds through Khiva to the 
shores of the Caspian. The chief articles thus sent are cot- 
ton, skins, fruits, and precious stones ; with sugar, shawls, 
and indigo, from Hindostan. In return, Eussia sends 
cloths, muslins, chintzes, hardware, jewellery, leather, 
and metals — ^many of these being British manufactures. 
Another route to Bussia is between the Caspian and Sea 
of Aral to Orenburg : a third through Tashkend to Fetro- 
paulovsk, on the Ishim. There is a great trade also be- 
tween Tiurkestan and India. About 2000 camel-loads of 
goods leave the north of Hindostan every year, and pro- 
ceed through Feshawur to Cabool; and half of these' 
reach Balk and Bokhara. In return, about 3000 camels 
leave Bokhara; but part of the caravan proceeds to 
Herat, and another part goes into Cashmere. The caravan 
to China proceeds through Samarcand and Cashgar to 
Tarkand, and thence across the central plateau. About 
16,000 camels are employed in the trade of Bokhara every 
year; the trade with China is conducted chiefly with 
horses. 

Turkestan is peopled by a number of wandering tribes, 
most of whom belong to the Caucasian race. The bulk 
of the fixed population are TaujiJcs; besides these there 
are the Turcomans^ who dwell in the south-west; the 
Kirghdz, who inhabit the northern parts ; and numbers of 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Jews, and Gipsies. The total 
population is about 8,000,000 ; the m^ority are Moham- 
medans* The government consists of a niunber of inde- 
pendent states, or jKhanats, the ruler of each being termed 
the Khan. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE AND FUBTHEE INDIA. 

The Chinese Empire. 

The Cliinese Empire embraces China Proper, Corea> Man- 
chooria, Mongolia, and Thibet. The total area is about 
4,500,000 square miles; and the population is about 
400,000,000. 

CHINA PROPER. 

China Proper is bounded on the north by the Great 
Wall; on the west by Mongolia and Thibet; on the 
south by Further India ; and on the east by the Pacific. 
Its area is about 1,300,000 square miles, and its popula- 
tion is 360,000,000 — about one-third of the entire human 
family. We have already spoken of the surface of China. 
Of the minerals it may be said, that perhaps the only 
metal not found is platinum. Gold is obtained by wash- 
ing the sand of several streams, especially those of the 
upper branch of the Yang-tse-kiang ; silver is found in 
the mountainous districts of Yunnan ; copper^ iron, and 
quicksilver, in various parts. Coal is met with along the 
imperial canal, especially in the neighbourhood of Pekin; 
and extensive beds of the fine clay called kaolin are 
also found in several places. The climate, as has before 
been mentioned, is subject to great extremes. The mean 
annual temperature of Canton is 70**, of Pekin only 54° ; 
the difference between the mean summer and winter 
Wtures at Canton is 30"*, at Pekin 60^ Most Euro- 
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pean trees — ^such as the pine, oak, willow, and chestnut — 
flourish here ; and to these maybe added the bamboo, the 
camphor tree, and the cocoa-nut. The fruits include the 
fig, orange, peach, pomegranate, apricot, and plum. The 
flowers are very beautiful; and the hydrangea, passion- 
flower, cactus, camellia, rose, and azalea may be noticed. 
Tigers, bears, wild hogs, and porcupines are among the 
wild animals ; gold and silver pheasants among the birds. 
The rivers, lakes, pools, canals, and even ditches, swarm 
with fish, which are increased in quantity by artificial 
means. 

In no country is agricultukb more highly honoured. 
At the opening of each year — that is, towards the end of 
March — a festival is held in its honour, and the emperor 
himself guides a plough. In tilling the ground, eradicating 
weeds, and economising manure, the Chinese are very skil- 
ful ; but they know nothing of agriculture as a science, and 
they keep too much to old routine. Every available spot 
is cultivated, and unproductive comers are planted with 
trees. In the north, wheat and barley are especially cul- 
tivated; in the south, rice. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton the winter crops are our common garden vege- 
tables — ^potatoes, peas, onions, and cabbages. The sugar- 
cane, indigo, and castor-oil plant are also cultivated. The 
miUben^ bush is often planted along the banks of the 
canals ; cotton is grown in the neighbourhood of Shang- 
hae; and tea is principally cultivated in the maritime 
provinces of Kwang-tung, Fokien, and Che-kiang. 

The MANUFACTURES are numerous, and in some the 
natives excel JSUks, in some varieties, are still unsur- 
passed, especially the crapes and flowered satins; the 
jxyrceUdn is famous for the quality of the material, and 
for its gorgeous colouring ; the cotton manufactures are 
also considerable. The Chinese also excel in certain arts 
requiring patience, ingenuity, and imitation ; such as the 
making of card-cases, snuff-boxes, fans, and in embroidery 
and dyeing. The commerce of China is very consider- 
able ; perhaps the internal trade, which is carried on by 
means of caravans, rivers, and canals, exceeds that of any 
other nation in the world. Caravans proceed to Mai- 
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matchin to trade with Eussia; through Yarkand and 
Cashgar they proceed to Turkestan; and Bhamo is a 
great place of trade with Further India. The chief ports 
will be described along with the coast line. 

*The chief rivers of China are the Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang 
ho, Canton fUver, and Pei-ho. The Yaag-tse-kiaiig and 
Hoahg-ho both rise in the central plateau of Asia^ not Y&cy 
far from each other; but forced by mountains to separate, 
the distance between them becomes 1000 miles. They 
afterwards again approach each other, and their mouths 
are not more than 100 miles apart. The Yang-tse-kiang 
is the larger of the two rivers, and its length is nearly 
3000 nules. Several important lakes lie in the basin of this 
river. The largest of these is the Tunting-hoo, which 
has a circumference of 200 miles. A little further down 
the river stand three important cities, which may be con- 
sidered as the centre of the internal trade of China: 
these are Han-yang, Han-kow, and Vou-chang, It is 
calculated that these three cities contain 8,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. Proceeding further down the stream, we come to 
Lake Po-yang, surrounded by picturesque and finely- 
wooded hills. A short distance to the east of this lake 
is the town of Kin-te-chingy the chief seat of the porcelain 
manufacture. Nanhin^ near the mouth of the river, is 
one of the principal seats of the cotton and silk manu- 
factures. A little below Nankin we meet with the Great 
Canal, which, commencing at Hang-chow, runs north- 
ward to the Eu-ho, a branch of the Pei-ho; and thus 
there is water communication between Hang-chow and 
Pekin, through 10 degrees of latitude. Hang-chmo has 
considerable trade, especially in silk. Pekin, the capital 
of China, has a population of about 2,000,000. 

The inhabitants of China belong to the Mongolian type ; 
they are less in stature than Europeans, and have less 
strength ; but they bear fatigue well, and are good la- 
bourers. They are strongly attached to their homes and 
families, and are very polite, but deceitful, dishonest, and 
untruthful The Chinese language is, perhaps, the oldest 
spoken ; it is monosyllabic. Each written character, or 
letter, represents a word, or an idea ; and there are about 
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2000 different symbols in all. The manufacture of paper 
was- known among them in the first century, and printing 
in the seveath, or eighth ; but with them civilisation is 
stationary. Education is greatly valued, and is the road 
to honour and wealth. The emperor is absolute, and is 
both priest and king, and is regarded as father of the 
whole nation. The most prevalent religion is Buddhism, 
but there is no established worship. Temples, or pagodas, 
are numeroua The feast of lanterns is held every new 
moon, and there is a holiday on New- Year's Day. 

OOBEA, MANCHOORIA, AND MONGOLIA. 

€k)rea embraces the peninsula lying between the Japan 
and Yellow Seas, with part of the adjacent mainland : its 
area is about 80,000 square miles. A range of mountains 
runs along the east coast, throwing off spurs to the west, 
between which are many well-watered valleys. Barley 
grows in the north ; and in the south, rice, cotton, silk, 
and a medicinal herb called ginseng. Many wild beasts 
roam in the forests with which the mountains are clothed ; 
and the skins of the tiger and panther are much valued 
for their long hair : fish and fowl are plentiful The peo- 
ple seem a mixed race, belonging both to the Mongolian 
and Caucasian types : they are honest and fond of music, 
bat boastfuL The dog is considered a great delicacy among 
them, but sheep are not known. Tbe Ttianufactures are 
chiefly silk, porcelain, arms, and paper; paper is made 
into hats, cloaks, umbrellas, and even doors. The trade is 
, carried on almost exclusively with China and Japan ; there 
is no intercourse with Manchooria. The king has abso- 
lute power, and pays an annual tribute of 800 ounces of 
BilTer to the emperor of China. The capital city is King- 
htm; and the religion Buddhism. 

Muchooria is bounded on the north by the Amoor, on 
tlie wast by the Ein-ghan moimtains, on the south by the 
gi]]& of Fe-che-lee and Leaotong, and by the Corea; on 
tbe east by the sea of Japan. A great portion of the coast 
bas^ however, been occupied by Eussian settlements. The 
Ai«f product is oats, but wheat, hemp, cotton, pease, rhu- 
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barb, and ginseng are also grown. The most populoas 
province is that of Leaoton^, in which stands Moukdm 
the chief town : other townsiiaye been mentioned in con 
nexion with the Amoor. The people seem to differ from 
the Tartars, and belong to the Tungoosian family oi 
nations. They invaded China in 1640, and founded the 
present Manchoorian dynasty. They are Buddhists in 
religion. 

Mongolia embraces that part of the central plateau 
which Hes to the north of the Kuen-lun mountains. The 
greater portion of the eastern half of this territory is occu- 
pied by the desert of Gobi ; but round the shores of Ko- 
ko-nor, or Blue Lake, there are luxuriant pastures. This 
lake has a circumference of about 400 miles, and upon a 
rocky island in it stands a monastery of Lamas, or Budd- 
hist priests. On the shores of this lake Ghengis KhaD 
gained a celebrated victory, (1224) The western part oi 
Mongolia is divided into Thian-shan Pe-loo and Thian- 
shan Nan-loo : the former embraces Dzoongaria, the capi- 
tal of which is Ele, which stands on a river of the same 
name, that empties itself into Lake Balkash. Further to 
the eastward is the country of the Kalkas, where larg€ 
flocks of sheep and goats, together with herds of camels, 
oxen, and horses, are reared. The chief towns in this part 
of Mongolia are Karakorum, Maimatchin^ and Ourga, all 
in the basin of the Selenga. South of the Thian-shan is 
the valley watered by the Tarim. This river rises in the 
Kuen-lun, under the name of Yarkand. Flowing north- 
west, and then north-east, it passes the town of Yarkand, 
and receives on its left bank the Cashgar ; on its right, the 
Khotan. The stream then continues eastward, under the 
name of Tarim, or Ergheu, and empties itself into Lake 
Lop, after a course of 900 miles. Yarkand is the chief em- 
porium for the trade between China and the countries of 
the west and south-west. Natives are not allowed to pass 
the mountains, and traders from Bokhara and India only 
come at stated times. The imports are chiefly horses and 
European manufactures, in return for which the mer- 
chants receive tea, silks, and other produce of China. Yar- 
kand has a population of about 50,000. Cashgar is little 
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less in size than Yarkand. The caravan route from these 
towns lies along the base of the Thian-shan mountains, 
through the towns of Turf an and HamU. Kliotan^ on the 
feeder of that name, is a large populous town. 

THIBET. 

The boundaries and surface of Thibet have been already 
noticed. The country is very rich in minerals ; there are 
several gold mines in the neighbourhood of Lassa, and 
silver, iron, quicksilver, precious stones, and rock salt are 
also found in great abundance. The climate is cold and 
dry. The rivers include the upper courses of the Indus, 
Brahmapootra^ Saluen, and Yang-tse-kiang. There are 
several lakes, of which Tengri-nor and Buka-nor are re- 
markable for their size. Lake Palte surrounds, like a ring, 
a large island of its own shape, on which stands a Budd- 
hist monastery. The vegetable productions are very few : 
barley is the principal food plant, and in some of the shel- 
tered valleys, as in the neighbourhood of Lassa, the peach 
and other fruit trees will flourish ; but timber is, upon the 
whole, scarce. Animals, however, both wild and domes- 
tic, are numerous, and we may mention the sheep covered 
with long hair, — ^the yak, the shawl-goat, and the musk- 
deer. The manufactures are unimportant, though Lassa 
is noted for its woollen cloths, incense-sticks, and wooden 
porringers, of which the Thibetans are very proud. There 
is an extensive traffic carried on with the surrounding 
countries. Caravans come to Lassa from Si-ning^ in 
the Chinese province of Kan-su, and bring tea, silver 
bullion, silks, furs, and porcelains, together with European 
manufactures ; and receive in return gold-dust, incense, 
fleeces, Lidian and European goods. Bhootan and Nepaul, 
in the north of Hindostan, receive all their Chinese goods 
by way of Thibet, and this country also carries on a great 
trade with Assam and Cashmere. The trade with Cashmere 
centres in Leh^ where three large annual fairs are held. 
Thibet sends skins and fleeces, with tea, bullion, and rock- 
salt, and receives dried fruits and manufactured goods. 
Thibet is the centre of the Buddhist religion, which num- 
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bers about one-third of the hmnan race among i1 
lowers. Its ruler, the Tal6 Lama, is the high pr 
£ad(Uiism, and Lassa is visited by pilgrims from all 
of Mongolia. Eastern Thibet is nominally subject 
emperor of China, but Western Thibet is included 
dominions of the Marajah of Cashmere. 

Further India. 

Further India, or Indo-China, as it is sometimes < 
embraces the eastern peninsula on the South Coast oi 
It is bounded on the north by China and Thibet ; < 
west by the Bay of Bengal and a portion of Hind 
and on the east by the Chinese Sea. Its total s 
about 1,000,000 square miles. As has been already 
tioned, its surface is diversified by mountain range: 
ning north and south, which leave rich and fertUe 
valleys between: large tracts of level country li< 
round the gulfs of Tonquin, Siam, and Martaban. 
north the mountains appear to be of considerable 
tion, but they decrease in height towards the soutl 
become little more than hills. A range runs throng 
peninsula of Malaya averaging only from 3000 to 400 

The climate is tropical, though tempered by the 
soons and sea breezes. Singapore, although so ne 
equator, has an average temperature of little mor( 
80°, and the difference between its mean summe 
winter temperature is little more than 2°. Camboja 
similar temperature to that of Singapore. Ext 
forests are found on the hill ranges, supplying abur 
of valuable timber. The aquila-iixxxi is extensive 
ported to Thibet and China, to be made into in 
sticks ; the teak is inferior only to that of Malabai 
namon of excellent quality is produced in Cochin-C 
betel-nuts and gamboge in Camboja; and camphor 
dye-woods, gums, resins, and fruits grow in many p 

Agriculture forms the chief employment of thep 
but it is very imperfect. Bice is grown in Cambq 
Cochin ; the sugarcane, in Burmah and Siam ; th. 
berry i in Cochin and Tonquin ; and cotton^ in Bu 
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The MANUFACTURES include a little silk and cotton, dyeing, 
gilding; casting bells, and the making of a coarse kind of 
earthenwara There are some metal works, and manufac- 
tures of leather, in Siam ; and a little shipbuilding in 
Cochin-Ghina The trade is principally with China, 
Great Britain, and the British possessions by sea ; and 
with Thibet and China by land : Bhamo, on the upper 
portion of the Irrawady, being the centre of the inland 
trade. The chief exports are raw cotton, feathers, pepper, 
sugar, areca nuts, eagle or aquila wood, ebony, rose and 
other fancy woods, ivory, edible bird's- nests, rice, and 
metals. In return, China sends tea, porcelain, silks, and 
qoicksilver ; and Great Britain, manufactured goods, salt- 
X>etre, gunpowder, and fire-arms. 

The chief rivers of Further India are the Irrawady, 
Saluen, Menam, Mekon, and Sang-koi The Irrawady 
rises somewhere in Eastern Thibet, but its precise source 
is not known. Flowing southward past Bhamo, Amara- 
pura, and Ava, it is joined at Gcmdaho by its principal 
feeder the Kyen*duen. Then continuing south, it passes 
Promey and empties itself by a delta into the Gulf of Mar- 
taban, after a course of about 1200 miles. Bhamo stands 
near ihe frontier of China, and has a population of about 
12,000. It is the chief entrepAt of trade between Burmah 
and China. Amarapura, at one time the capital of Bur- 
mah, consists chiefly of an extensive fortress and suburbs. 
Ba population now is about 30,00a Ava, the present 
capital, is scarcely as x)opulous. The Saluen rises in 
Eastern Thibet, and flowing through the Chinese province 
of Tunnan, enters Burmah, and flowing almost due south, 
enters the Gulf of Martaban : its precise length is not 
known. There are no towns of importance on its banks, 
but it flows through a well-timbered country, and Marta- 
ban and Moulmein, in British territory, are near its outlet. 
The Menam rises in the province of Yunnan, and flowing 
southward past Yuthia and Bankok, empties itself into the 
Gulf of Siam. It receives several important affluents, but 
is comparatively little known. Tvihia or Siam was the 
ancient capital of Siam, but is now a place of no import- 
anca Bcmkok, the present capital, is said to have a popu- 
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lation of 300,000, a large portion of whom live in houses 
built upon rafts which float in the river. The Mekon is 
supposed to rise in East Thibet It traverses the province 
of Yunnan, and the territory of Laos, and then separates 
Siam from Anam. CamhqjOy or Carnbodia, the ancient 
capital of the state of that name, stands on a feeder ; it is 
now greatly decayed, but there are some magnificent re- 
mains of its former greatness. The Sang-koi rises in the 
province of Yunnan, and flowing south-east past Ketho, 
empties itself into the Gulf of Tonquin. It has numerous 
branches, some of which are joined together by canals, both 
for the sake of irrigation and of trade. 

Further India consists of several independent states, 
the chief of which are Burmah, Siam, and Anam. Anam 
includes the provinces of Tonquin, Cochin-China, and part 
of Cambodia. In the interior of the peninsula is the Lam 
country, inhabited by numerous tribes, some of which are 
subject to China, others to Burmah, Anam, and Siam, 
while many are independent. In the extreme south of 
the peninsula are the Malay States^ many of which are 
under native rajahs. The people of these states beloog to 
the Malay race, and make bold and expert seamen. In 
the other parts of Further India the inhabitants seem 
in a great measure to belong to the Mongolian race. 
Quedah, Patani, and some other of the Malay States, are 
subject to the kingdom of Siam. The total population of 
the various Indo-Chinese States is about 24,000,000. Of 
this number about 3,000,000 belong to Burmah, 6,000,000 
to Siam, and more than twice that number to Anam. 
The government in all the states is absolute and despotic; 
the religion, Buddhism. 



CHAPTER 17. 

OOTTSTBIBa OF WESTEBN ASU. 

Asiatic Turkey. 

AsiAXio TuBEEY Comprises Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
proTinces watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. It is 
bounded on the north by Transcaucasia and the Black 
Sea ; on the west, by the Mediterranean ; on the south, by 
Arabia ; and on the east, by Persia : the total area is about 
450,000 square miles. 

Asia Minor consists almost entirely of a plateau, which 
slopes to the west, where there are some fertile valleys, 
watered by streams of classic renown. In the south also, 
as well as in the north, there are some fertile tracts, but 
ike interior is arid and barren. The longest river in the 
peninsula is the Eizil-Irmak, which empties itself into 
the Black Sea. Syria is diversified in the west by the 
parallel ridges of libanus and Anti-Iibanus. In the 
valley between these ranges rises the Orontes, which 
flows to the north, and empties itself below Antioch into 
the Mediterranean. Near the source of the Orontes rises 
also the Leontes, which, flowing southward, empties 
itself a short distance to the north of Tyre. The eastern 
part of Syria consists of a gravelly desert, which reaches 
almost to the banks of the Euphrates. The provinces 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates consist of Armenia 
in the north, consisting of mountain masses and elevated 
valleys; Al-jedreh, or Mesopotamia, between the two 
rivers, which is in great part desert ; and Irah-Arahi, or 
Babylonia, in the south, which is naturally of great fer- 
tility, but, owing to inundations, consists of unhealthy 
Q 
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swamps and morasses. To the eastward of the Tigris is 
a fertile and picturesque country called Kurdistan, in- 
habited by the warlike Kurds or Koords. 

The Euphrates is formed by two streams, which rise in 
the mountains of Armenia, and having united, the river 
flows south-west, and approaches within 100 miles of the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Then turning to the south- 
east, it passes HiUah, which stands amid the ruins of 
ancient Babylon, and after a course of 1700 miles is joined 
by the Tigris. This stream also rises in Armenia ; and 
passing Mosul and Bagdad, joins the Euphrates after a 
course of 1100 miles. Motnd stands amidst the ruins of 
Nineveh; Bagdad^ once the renowned capital of the 
Caliphs, is still a flourishing dty. After the Tigris and 
Euphrates have united, they proceed as a single stream, 
imder the name of Shat-el-Axab, for 100 miles furth^, 
and the river empties itself below Bcura, or BassorOy into 
the Persian Gulf. 

The climate of Asiatic Turkey, except in the interior of 
Asia Minor, and among the' mountains of Armenia, is 
warm and delightful Agriculture is,liowever, much ne- 
glected. Great numbers of horses, cattle, and goats are, 
however, reared in Asia Minor ; grapes come to perfection 
in Armenia ; rice and other grains, as well as tobacco, flax, 
and hemp, are produced in Irak-Arabi Syria produces 
the famous tobacco called Latakia; and the date-palm, 
which furnishes an important article of food, grows 
wherever there is water. The manufactures consist 
chiefly of cotton and silk fabrics, shawls, gold and silver 
thread, leather, and soap. The trade of the interior is 
carried on chiefly by means of caravans, which proceed 
from Bagdad to Basra, Smyrna, and other towns on the 
coast. The chief exports, consist of raw silk, cotton, 
goats' hair, and fruits, with some manufactured goods ; 
the imports are mostly articles of British manufacture. 
The chief centres of inland trade, besides Bagdad, are 
Aleppo and Damascus, in Syria; and Erzeroom, in Ar- 
menia, near the source of the Euphrates. Aleppo, the 
chief city of Northern Syria, has a population of 100,000. 
Damascus, one of the oldest cities in the world, has a 
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popula^on of 120,000. Erzeroom stands on a plain about 
0000 feet aboveHlie sea ; its population is 30,000. 

The total population of Asiatic Turkey is about 16,000,000, 
and ccmsists of Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, 
and Jews. The Greeks and Armenians are steadily in- 
creasing in numbers, while the Turks, especially in Asia 
Minor, are decreasing. The Turks and Arabs are follow- 
ers of Mohammed; the Greeks and Armenians are Chris- 
tuna The government of the Asiatic, is similar to that 
of the European provinces. 



PALESTINE. 

Palestine forms the southern portion of Syria. It 
stretches southward from Mount Hermon to the Arabian 
Desert, and is bounded by the Mediterranean on the west, 
and by the Syrian Desert on the east ; its area is about 
6000 square miles. The deep valley of the Jordan runs 
through the country from north to south ; the Dead Sea 
occupies the southern part of this gorge, and lies 1300 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The country rises 
from each side of the Jordan into elevated plains, with 
alternate hills and valleys. On the west, a range of 
heights may be traced from north to south, bearing in 
different parts the names of Mountains of Galilee, Moun- 
tains of Samaria, and Mountains of Judea. Connected 
with the hiUs of Judea is the Mount of Olives^ which 
has an absolute elevation of 2700 feet, but the plateau on 
^diich it stands is 2500 feet high. Among the mountains 
oi Samaria are the peaks of Ebal and Gterizim ; and in 
Galike, are Gilboa and Tabor. To the south of the Bay 
of Acre, Meant Carmel terminates in a bold promon- 
tory ; and on the east of the Jordan are the Mountains 
of GileacL The principal level tracts are the plain of 
Etdradonj bounded on the south-west by the Carmel 
range ; and the plain of Sharon, which stretches along 
the coast from Mount Carmel to Joppa : both these dis- 
tricts are rich and fertile. 

Tie principal rivers are the Jordan and Elishon. The 
Jordan rises on the slopes of Mount Hermon, and flow- 
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ing southward, drains two lakes—the Waters of h 
and the Sea of Galilee, the latter is about fourteen 
long, and half that distance broad. After a coui 
more than 200 miles, the Jordan empties itself int 
Dead Sea, which has an area of 360 square miles, { 
depth exceeding, in many places, 1000 feet The 
feeders of the Jordan are the Yarmouk and Jabbok, 
of which enter it on the left bank. The Kishon flo 
a north-west direction, and empties itself into the I 
Acre. 

The climate is mild and warm, though the winte; 
often severe in the hilly districts, and snow some 
falls. The soil, with care, may be made very proda< 
but agriculture is much neglected. The produce o 
ground, and the industrial occupations of the pi 
resemble those of other parts of Asiatic Turkey, 
country is only thinly populated, and the ancient \ 
and cities are mostly in ruins. The most important \ 
of the present day are Jerusalem, Hebron, Gaza^ J 
Shechem, and Nazareth. Jerusalem stands at an < 
tion of 2500 feet, and has a population of about li 
consisting of Christians, Turks, Armenians, and . 
each occupying different quarters of the city. Four 
to the south stands Bethlehem, About twenty miles i 
of Jerusalem is Hebron, which stands at an elevati 
2800 feet above the sea, and has a population of x 
8000. Gaza, lying to the south-west upon Brook S 
has about 16,000 inhabitants. It lies on the line of 
van-route to Egypt, and has considerable trade. J 
is the port of Jerusalem, and lies about forty miles i 
west from the city; its population is about 
Shechem, now called Nahlous, stands to the norl 
Jerusalem, between the summits of Ebal and Grer 
it has about 8000 inhabitants. Nazareth, in Gi 
contains only about 3000 inhabitants. 

Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan. 

These countries, as we have before remarked, belo 
the plateau of Iran. Persia is bounded on the non 
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Turkestan, the Caspian, and Transqaucasia ; on the west, 
by Asiatic Turkey; on the south, by the Persian Gulf; on 
the east, by Beloochistan and Afghanistan. The total 
area is about 500,000 square nules. Beloochistan is 
bounded by the Arabian Sea, the Hala Mountains, Af- 
ghanistan, and Persia. Afghanistan is surrounded by the 
Solyman, Hindoo Koosh, and Paropamisan Mountains, 
and by Persia and Beloochistan. The area of Afghanis- 
tan and Beloochistan is together about 450,000 square 
miles, of which Beloochistan occupies about one-third. 

The plateau of Iran, as before noticed, is surrounded 
by mountains ; and the interior is, in great part, covered 
by sandy tracts of great extent. In the north-east, spurs 
from the Hindoo Koosh and Solyman Mountains cover 
a great part of the country, between which valleys of 
great fertility are found. Copper, lead, iron, and other 
metals are believed to be abimdant in those parts, and 
gold is found in the streams which flow from the Hindoo 
Koosh. Valuable mines of torquoise are worked in the 
north-east of Persia, and rock-salt is abundant everywhere. 
The streams which water this district are not of much 
importance. The Sefld Rood, or White Biver, drains 
the north-west of Persia, and enters the Caspian after a 
course of 400 mile& The Bnndemir, in the south, enters 
Laike Bakktegan, In Afghanistan, the Cabul joins the 
Indus, and the Helmund empties itself into Lake Zurrah, 
The lakes are mostly salt; and besides those already men- 
tioned, we may notice Urumiyeh, which lies in the north 
west of Persia. 

In the central parts of the plateau great extremes of 
heat and cold are felt, and the air is very dry. On the 
slope towards the Caspian Sea the climate is hot and 
humid ; on the shores of the Persian Gulf it is hot and 
dry. Li Afghanistan, the hottest place is Sewee, situ- 
ated in the Desert of Seistan : at Cabul the thermometer 
in winter is sometimes as low as 6® or 6® below zero; 
while at Candahar it reaches 110** in summer. The pro- 
vince of Mekran, in Central Beloochistan, is said to be the 
hottest in Asia. The shores of the Persian Gulf are barren 
9f any produce, except a few dates, while the neighbour- 
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ing mountains are clothed with groves of oak. The Cas- 
pian slope is rich in forests, pastures, and fruits : many 
of our finest European fruits, such as the peach and 
almond, are said to be natives of Persia Among the 
fertile mountain valleys of A^hanistan and Beloodustan, 
fruits, odoriferous plants, and wild flowers abound. 

Only a very small portion of these countries is under 
cultivation, partly owing to the extensive deserts, partly 
to the unsettled governments, and partly to the numerous 
wandering tribes, who frequently rob the husbandman of 
his produce. On the shores of the Caspian and round 
Lake Urumiyeh fruits and various grains, including rice, 
are cultivated : cotton is grown in the valley of Sefid Eood, 
the mvXberry is grown in the north-west, and the vmt 
flourishes in the south-west. The poppy is grown all over 
the table-land, for the purpose of producing opium ; and 
the plant from which assafoetida is made grows both in 
Persia and Afghanistan. In the latter country, wheat, 
barley, and other grains are produced, together with the 
sugar-cane and indigo; and in the north-east of Beloo- 
chistan rice is produced. The Persians display great skill 
in the manufacture of sword-blades, cotton, and silk 
fabrics; some of the wandering tribes also produce Turkey 
carpets. The manufactures of Afghanistan and Beloo- 
chistan are inconsiderable. The gommebge carried on by 
these countries is very great, and centres chiefly in Herat, 
To this place caravans come from India and Thibet, 
through the Kyber Pass, and also from Turkestan and 
Persia. The chief exports from Herat are saflfron and 
assafcetida, its own products ; shawls from Kirman ; slip- 
pers from Candahar ; carpets, fruits, horses, and camels, 
from various parts. In return Herat receives the produce 
of Turkestan, China, and India. Considerable trade also 
centres in Candahar, which is the entrep6t of the trade 
carried on through the Bolan Pass. Persia also carries 
on considerable trade by way of the Caspian and the 
Persian Gulf. Russia monopolises the first, which chiefly 
centres in Balfroosh and Astrabad ; and England and 
India carry on a great trade with Bushire and Gk>ombroon. 
From Bushire caravans proceed through Ispahan and 
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Teheran to the Caspian. A great traffic at one time was 
canied on through Asiatic Tarkey, the chief towns en- 
gaged in it being Trebizond, Erzeroom, and Tabriz; but 
thus has greatly declined. 

The chief towns of Persia are Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, 
Boshiie, Goombroon, Kirman, Astrabad, Balfroosh, and 
Tabriz ; of Afghanistan, Herat, Cabul, and Candahar ; of 
Beloochistan, Eelat and Ke^jL Teheran, the present 
capital of Persia, has a population fluctuating between 
10,000 and 60,000 ; it is very unhealthy in summer. lepor 
hem, the former capital, is the centre of considerable trade. 
It stands on the banks of the Zeinda-rood, a river which 
loses itself in the sands. The popuktion is about 150,000. 
Shiraz, formerly a place of great celebrity, stands at an 
elevation of 4300 feet above the sea. To the north-east 
are the ruins of FenepoliSy the ancient capital of the 
Persian monarchy. Kirman is celebrated for its manu- 
factures of shawls, carpets, and muskets ; the population 
is about 30,000. ABtrabad and Balfrooik are important 
towns, standing on the shores of the Caspian : the latter 
is the seat of considerable trade. Tahnz was once of great 
commercial importance, but its prosperity has greatly 
declined : its present population is about 50,000. Herat, 
the centre of the caravan-traffic in Afghanistan, has a 
population of 45,000. Gabul^ the modem capital, stands 
on a plain at an elevation of 6000 feet It has consider- 
able transit trade, and a population of 60,000. Candahar, 
which stands upon a tributary of the Helmund, is about 
the same size as CabuL Kekub, the capital of Beloochistan, 
stands at an elevation of 8000 feet: its population is 
about 20,000. 

The population of Persia is about 10,000,000, about one- 
fourth of whom are wandering tribes, called Iliyats, whose 
wealth consists of sheep, cattle, horses, and camels. The 
government is a despotic monarchy, the chief ruler being 
termed the shah; but many of the mountain tribes are 
almost independent. The prevailing religion is Moham 
medanism, but there are some Christians, and, in the 
norfch-west, some fire-worshippers. The Persians are gay 
and lively, and have been called " the French of the East." 
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The Afghans consist of a number of different tribes, 
each under its own chieftain, who is only nominally sub- 
ject to the shah at CabuL The people of Beloochistan 
consist of two branches — ^the Beldochees and the BraJwoees, 
Both races are pastoral in their habits. The JKhan of 
Kelat is the nominal sovereign of the country. The total 
population of these two countries is about 7,000,000, of 
which the Afghans number about 5,000,000. The reli- 
gion of both countries is MohammedaiL 

Arabia. 

The peninsula of Arabia is bounded on the north by 
Asiatic Turkey, on the west by the Red Sea, on the south 
by the Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Persian Gull 
It is compact in shape, and its area exceeds 1,000,000 
square miles. The interior consists of a barren plateau, 
and roimd the coast lies an arid belt of country caJled the 
Tehama, The tracts capable of cultivation are, therefore, 
comparatively very small, and are found chiefly in the 
valleys of the mountain ranges that fringe the coast, and 
in the oases of the interior. The chief articles cultivated 
are the date-palm, the coffee plant, the d'hourrah, a kind 
of millet; sugar, tobacco, and fruits. The province of 
Yemen, in the south-west, is the most fertile, and here is 
grown the tree which produces the balsam of Mecca. Among 
the moimtain valleys of the west coast, also, are found 
the fig, apricot, vine, almond, and olive. But Arabia is 
almost wholly a pastoral country, and the wealth of the 
inhabitants consists chiefly in their flocks and herds. The 
manufactures are of no importance, but commerce is con- 
siderable. The trade is principally carried on by sea, and 
the chief ports will be mentioned in describing the coast 
line. The internal commerce is carried on by caravans, 
and camels are the principal beasts of burden. A great 
deal of trafl&c is carried on at the haj\ or annual pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammed. All Moham- 
medans are required to visit this place at least once in 
their lives, and every year caravans of pilgrims come from 
Syria) Ilgypt, Barbary, Persia, and other parts, and bring 
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with them the productions of the countries through which 
they pass. It is said that about 100,000 strangers visit 
Mecca every year, and it thus becomes for three or four 
months one of the largest markets in the East. Its ordi^ 
naiy popuktion is about 30,000. 

Arabia is divided into seven provinces : El-tour Siiudy 
(the district of Sinai,) Hejaz, Yemen, Hadra-maut, Omaun, 
El-Hassa— all lying round the coast — and Nejed, compris- 
ing the high land of the interior. The total population is 
about 12,000,000, and consists of dwellers in towns and 
Bedouins, or wandering Arabs. The different tribes of 
Arabia are independent of each other, and each is governed 
by its own chief, or sheikh. The most powerful ruler is 
the Sultan of Muscat, who has considerable possessions 
on the west coast of Africa. Next in power to him is the 
Imaun of Yemen. The province of Hejaz is nominally 
under the authority of Turkey. All the Arabs are fol- 
lowers of the Mohammedan religion. 



CHAFCER V. 

COAST LCfX or ASIA. 

CoMMKsrciKO at the Golf of Obi, in the notth-wesly the 
eosst nms northwsrd to Nofth-east O^w, and, passing 
this headland, we oHoe to the LiaUunr TJ^m^ whi^ 
are lamoos for the abundance of fossil ifoiy found on 
tiiem. The coast now stretch eastward to Enst O^w, 
and there is nothing to detain ns until we reach "RAhTimg 
Stnit like the novthem coast of Enrc^pe^ this is firoBsn 
np for the greater part of the year, and the masses <d ice 
which pile themsdves np at the months of the lirers 
caose freqnent inimdation& 

The east coast of Asia is washed by five land-locked 
seas of no considerable depth, as the true bed of the ocean 
only commences outside the chain of islands. The Sea 
of Kamchatka is enclosed by the x)eniDsalas of Aliaska 
and Kamchatka, and by the Aleutian TslAnd-'^ These 
islands are the centre of a fierce volcanic agency, and the 
Mountains of Kamchatka are also volcanic. The chief 
town in this peninsula is Fetro-paulcvsk, and here are two 
monuments to the ill-fated navigators, La Perouse and 
Behring. Hounding Cape Lopatka, we enter the Sea of 
Okotsk, which is protected by the Kurile Islands, and 
the large island of Saghalien, which now belongs wholly 
to Bussia. The town of Okotsk, near the mouth of the 
Okota, is a naval port, and has a ship-yard and arsenal 
NicoUiyemky, at the mouth of the Amoor, and Pert Ivfir 
perudy on the Gulf of Tartary, are both Eussian towns of 
growing importance. The Sea of Japan is enclosed by 
the Japan Islands and the peninsula of Corea. 
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The Empire of Japan consists of an archipelago em- 
bracing the large islands of Yesso, Niphon, SikoM, and 
Eausiu, with a number of smaller ones. The islands are 
monntainoas, and some peaks in Niphon attain an eleva- 
tion of 12,000 feet ; there are also several active volcanoes. 
The islands are rich in minerals, especially copper; and 
timber, including oaks, cypresses, the gum-varnish tree, 
and the camphor tree, is very abundant. The principal 
wild animals are bears, foxes, monkeys, and dogs ; and 
the lakes and rivers abound in fish. Agriculture consti- 
tutes the chief employment of the people, and rice, barley, 
and wheat are the chief products : cotton, tea, tobacco, 
and silk are also produced. The natives are skilful in 
making cotton and silk fabrics, and the art of japanrdvg 
is carried to great perfection. The Japanese are very 
jealous of foreigners, and for a long time the Dutch and 
Chinese were the only foreign nations permitted to trade 
with them; but in 1858 a treaty was concluded with 
Great Britain, and certain ports are now thrown open to 
us. The chief towns are Jeddo, Miako, Nangasaki, Kago- 
sima) and MatsmaL Jeddo^ the capital of the empire, 
stands on the eastern side of Niphon ; its population is 
said to be about 1,000,000. Miaho^ lying to the south, is 
the ecclesiastical capital : its population is about 500,000. 
Namgataki, on the western side of Kiusiu, was the port 
to which Dutch intercourse with Japan was long restricted. 
Kagosirrva, in the south of the same island, was the scene 
of a disgraceful attack by the English fleet in 1863. 
Maisnudy in the island of Yesso, is an important commer- 
cial town, with a population of about 50,000. The total 
population of the empire is about 25,000,000. The govern- 
ment is despotic, though the nobles have great power. 
The religion seems to be Buddhism, and the people re- 
semble tiie Chinese. 

Passing through the Strait of Corea, we enter the 
Yellow Sea, so named from its thick, muddy waters. 
This sea is enclosed by the Loo Choo Islands, and the 
island of Formosa. At the north-west of the Yellow Sea 
is the Gulf of Pe-che-lee, into which flows the Pei-ho, or 
Tientsin river; at the mouth of this river are the Tah>a 
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forts, where the treacherous massacre took place in 1859. 
Shanghae, at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, is the 
second port in China, and is the cluef outlet for the 
district watered by the canal and the two great rivers. 
The exports are silk, tea, porcelain, and cotton ; the im- 
ports, opium, sugar, birds'-nests, and manufactured goods. 
The population is about 300,000. Leaving Shanghae, we 
X)ass Ningpo and Amoyy and enter the Chinese Sea^ 
which is protected by the Philippine Islands and 
Borneo. 

The Philippine Islands form the northern portion of 
the East Indian Archipelago. The largest island is Luz-on, 
which has an area of about 56,000 square miles, with a 
population of 2,250,000. Spain possesses the west coasts 
of this island, and portions of some of the others, and 
Manilla is the capital of the Spanish settlements. The 
trade, which chiefly centres in Manilla, is very consider- 
able; sugar, cigars, and sapan-wood, are sent to Great 
Britain ; coffee, to France ; indigo, to the United States ; 
and tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, and other articles, to 
China. The trade is chiefly in the hands of British, 
American, and Chinese merchants. Borneo, perhaps the 
largest island in the world, has an area of 270,000 square 
miles. Its interior is believed to be mountainous, and 
near the north-eastern extremity is the peak of Kina- 
balow, which rises 13,600 feet in altitude. Some plains 
lie round the coast, covered in many parts by thick 
forests. The west and south coasts are under the influ- 
ence of the Dutch — their chief settlements being Sambas 
and Fontiana, in the neighbourhood of which are the 
principal gold and diamond mines of Borneo. The north- 
western coast, comprising the province of Saraioak, is, in 
a great measure, under British influence. The town of 
Borneo, once the capital of an important kingdom, has 
now greatly declined; its population is about 10,000. 
Valuable mines of antimony are in the neighbourhood. 
To the east of Borneo is Celebes, an island of very irregu- 
lar shape, having an area of about 72,000 square miles. 
The inhabitants consist of a number of independent 
tribes ; but the Dutch possess the settlement of Macassary 
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in the soath-west To the east of Celebes is the group 
of Molnccas, sometimes called the Spice IslaiicLs. Cloves 
and nutmegs come to great perfection, and mace and sago 
are also produced. The whole group is subject, more or 
less, to the rule of the Dutch, whose chief settlement is 
in tiie island of AmboynOy which has about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The principal town on the shores of the China Sea is 
CofnUm^ the chief port of China. It has considerable 
trade, both inland and: by sea, and exports tea, silver, 
silk, and chinaware ; the imports are chiefly articles of 
British manufacture. The population is said to exceed 
1,000,000. Hong Kong belongs to England. Macao, a 
Portuguese settlement, is considered the healthiest place 
in this part of Asia. Near the town, in a beautiful 
garden, is the grave of the Portuguese poet, Camoens. 
HvJ^y the capital of Anam, has a population of 50,000. 
Leaving this place, and passing Capes Varella and 
Padaran, we double Point Camboja^ and enter the 
Gulf of Siam. Bankok, the present capital of Siam, has 
a population of 100,000. Turning south, and passing 
the Isthmus of Kraw, and the town of Fatani, we 
reach Gape Bomania, and thus finish the east coast of 



Besides the islands of the Eastern Archipelago already 
mentioned, we must notice Sumatra and Java. Sumatra, 
a large island separated from ^ the Malay peninsula by the 
Strait of Malacca, has an area of 150,000 square miles. 
It contains a number of independent tribes, one of the 
principal of which is that of Acheen, at the northern 
extremity of the island. The town of Acheen, on a river 
of the same name, has a population of about 30,000. The 
Dutch have many settlements on this island, the principal 
of which is Padang, on the west coast, a little south of 
the equator. Bencoolen, which formerly belonged to Bri- 
tain, lies further south: it has a population of 6000. 
JaTa> the most important and populous island of the 
Archipelago, is separated from Sumatra by the Strait of 
Sunda. Batavia, on the northern side of the island, is 
the capital of the Dutch possessions in the East Indie& 



The coast of India has been abeady described, ( 
and as there is no place of importance on the sho 
Beloochistan, we shall commence with the Persia 
The shores of Persia and Arabia are rocky, and not 
indented, and the navigation of both the JPersia Gn 
the Bed Sea is impeded by coral reefs. Coming i 
the shores washed by the Mediterranean and Blad 
we find a level plain extending along the coast of 
tine frpm the neighbourhood of Qaza to Beyrout 
shores then assume a bolder character, and the 
coast of Asia Minor presents a bold irregular out! 
steep and lofty rocks. The west of this peninsuj 
the same rugged and jagged appearance ; and the soi 
shore of the Black Sea is also bold and steep. 

Btbshire is the chief entrepdt of trade between 
and India. It imports manufactured goods, indigo, 
pepper, and spices ; and exports shawls, fruits, and b 
At the head of the Persian GuK is Bassorah or 
which also carries on a considerable trade, the e 
being Arabian horses, precious metals, pearls, corals 
water, and dried fruits. The small island of Bahreii 
the coast of Arabia, is the centre of an important 
fishery ; and near it are springs of fresh water, whic] 
from the bottom of the sea. Be-passing the Strait 
muz, we arrive at Muscat^ which is considered the '. 
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some to derive its name from the nmnber of coral-reefs 
found in it ; its water is singularly pure and transparent. 
MochOf in the province of Yemen, is the seat of consider- 
able trade, and exports coffee, dates, and gum-arabic. 
Jidda, the port of Mecca, has considerable transit trade. 
Passing YmbOy the port of Medina, we come to the penin- 
sula of Sinai, where the Eed Sea divides, and forms the 
Qulfs of Suez and Akaba. Sv^ez belongs to I!gypt, and is 
a station on the Overland Route to India : AJcaha is a small 
fortress, and serves as a station to the pilgrim-caravans 
going to Mecca. 

Crossing the desert, we arrive at EUArish^ and passing 
Gaza come to Jaffa, llie ancient Joppa, (p. 244.) Further 
north is Ccesarea, now a mass of ruins, and passing it we 
come to the once famous Acre, which was besieged by the 
Crusaders, (1191,) by Napoleon, (1799,) and bombarded by 
Napier, (1840.) Passing Soar and Saida, the ancient Tyre 
and Sidon, we come to Beyrout, or Berytus, the port of 
Damascua This is considered the healthiest town on the 
coast of Syria, and has some manufactures of silk and 
cotton. Glancing at Tripoli and Latakia, we arrive at 
Seanderoon, the port of Aleppo ; and then turning to our 
left, we pass the island of Cyprus on the one hand, and 
the town of Tarsus on the other. Gjrprus has an area of 
3000 square miles, with a population of 100,000: Tarsus 
was the birthplace of St Paul Now passing Bhodes, 
once famous for its colossus, one of the seven wonders of 
the world; Samos, the most productive island of the 
Archipelago ; and Scio, which has been termed the "para- 
dise of Modem Greece," we come to Smyrna. This is a 
place of great trade, being the principal port in the Levant ; 
it has communication, by means of caravans, with Asia 
Minor, Syria, Bagdad, and Persia. It exports dried fruits, 
cotton, raw silk, goats'-hair, wool, and skins. There is no 
other place of importance until we reach Scutari. This 
place is considered to be a suburb of Constantinople, and 
is interesting to us through the Christian exertions of 
Miss Nightingale and her companions. Passing Gape 
Babd) we come to Sinope, where the Turks were massacred, 
by the Russians, (1853.) Continuing our course, we reach 
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Trdneond, the natural emporium of all countries lying to 
the south-east of the Black Sea. Sailing now to the north- 
east, we arrive at Poti, at the mouth of the Eion, and thus 
complete the coast line of Asia. The total length of the 
coast line of Asia is about 35,000 miles. 



CHAPTER VL 

AFBIOA :— SUEPACE AND MINEEALS— CLDiATB AND 
PBODUCTIONS— EACB AND LANGUAGE. 

Afbioa is separated from Europe by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and is connected to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, 
which is only 73 miles across : on the west it is bounded 
by the Atlantic ; and on the east by the Indian Ocean and 
the Bed Sea. 'From Cape Blanco, on the Mediterranean, to 
Cape Agulhas it measures 5000 miles, and its breadth from 
Cape Verde to Cape Guardafui is nearly as mucL The 
total area of the continent is 12,000,000 square miles. 

We haye before remarked that Africa differs from all 
the other continents, except Australia, in its internal 
structure: the principal mountain ranges lie round the 
coast, leaving a depressed basin-like surface in the interior. 
Beginning in the north-west, we have the Atlas system 
of mountains, which, commencing in the south of Morocco, 
stretches north and east parallel with the coast. The west- 
em portion of the chain averages about 8000 feet; but to 
the south-east of the town of Morocco rises the summit of 
Miltsin, which has an absolute elevation of 11,400 feet 
As the chain^ proceeds eastward it decreases in altitude, 
and consists of several parallel ranges and detached groups; 
between the Gulfs of Cabes and Sidra it has dindnished 
to a chain of low sand-hills which run along the ooast, but 
the plateau of Barca has an elevation of 1500 feet. 

The Monntains of Abyssinia rise up from a table-land 
which itself has a considerable elevation. In the east this 
plateau rises 8000 or 9000 feet above the shores of the 
Bed Sea, but it declines towards the west to about half 
that elevation. Detached masses and groups rise up in 
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various parts, and the peak of Abba Jared reaches the 
height of 15,000 feet. The top of the plateau is covered 
by "lakes, swamps, verdant meadows, and cultivated 
lajids," and ravines from 3000 to 4000 feet deep lead 
down to the valley of the Nile. A range of roclq^ hills 
borders the shores of the Bed Sea, and attains in some 
places an elevation of 6000 or 8000 feet. 

From the plateau of Abyssinia the East-Coast Range 
runs southward, parallel to the shores of the Inc^an Ocean, 
with an average elevation of about 6000 feet In the neigh- 
bourhood of the equator, however, two peaks — Keniaand 
Kilimandjaro— rise above the line of perpetual snow, and 
have an elevation of about 20,000 feet. These may be 
looked upon as the highest summits in the African con- 
tinent. The East-Coast Range is connected, at its south- 
ern extremity, with the Mountams of South Africa, which 
we have already noticed, (p. 98.) 

From the Orange River to Cape Negro a low sandy 
shore is backed by a range of low sandstone hills ; but in 
Benguela the West-Coast Range may be said to com- 
m^ence, and it runs northward, leaving broad grassy plains 
in some parts; in others, shores clothed with forests of 
gigantic trees. The Pes^ of Cameroons is a detached 
mountain mass, having an elevation of 13,000 feet. Along 
the shores of the Gulf of Guinea the Coast Range is known 
under the name of Kong Mountains. The general height 
of this range is about 40(X) feet, but in its western ex- 
tremity it seems to be much higher. The mountains of 
Sierra Leone appear to be a spur from the Kong Moun- 
tains, and northward runs another spur, which forms the 
eastern boundary of Senegambia. Between the Senegal 
and the commencement of the Atlas system there is a 
break in the Coast Ranges, and the desert of Sahara 
stretches down to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Besides the coast ranges it is very probable that another 
chain of mountains, which may be termed the Bquatorial 
Range, stretches across the interior of Africa. In the 
neighbourhood of the Gaboon river, M. du Chaillu, the 
enterprising traveller, traced a chain of mountains for 
about 400 miles into the interior, and he could not then 
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learn of any termination towards the east; while Captain 
Speke, in describing the Mountains of the Moon, which 
lie to the west of Lake Nyanza, gives it as his opinion 
that the high lands are continued across to the Atlantic. 
From the observations of both these travellers it appears 
that this Equatorial Chain attains in some places an ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet 

From what has been said of the mountain systems of 
Africa, it would appear that the interior consists of two 
large basins, which lie to the north and south of the 
Equator respectively. To the north of the Equator the 
great natural feature of the country is the Sahara^ or Great 
Desert It extends from the 15th parallel of north lati- 
tude to the base of the Atlas Mountains, a distance of 
about 1000 miles; and stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Kiver Nile, more than three times that distance Indeed, 
were it not for the Nile, which, like an emerald thread, 
winds its way for more than 1000 miles to the sea, we 
might describe the Desert as stretching right across the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the shores of the Red Sea. 
A belt of verdant pasture-land, diversified with palm-trees, 
stretdies, however, along the southern base of the Atlas 
Mountains for a considerable distance, and numerous 
oases, surrounding springs of water, break the barren sur- 
fiice of the Sahara. About the meridian of 14" east is a 
broad open valley, containing several fertile spots, which 
forms the district of Fezzan; and further eastward, in 
wliat is called the LyUan Desert^ is another deep furrow, 
(Mtfalkl to it, which contains several oases, the largest of 
which stretches 90 miles from north to south. The barren 
tracts to the eastward of the Nile are known as the Egyp- 
Uan and NvUtmai Deserts. 

South of the Sahara there is a country of great natural 
fertility, watend by the Niger, the streams that enter 
Lske Chad, and some of the feeders of the Nile; and 
tiiongh the centre of the continent, from about lO"" north 
to about lO*" south, has not yet been explored, there is 
cvoy reascm to suppose, judging from the recent dis- 
tovenes of Du Chaillu and Speke, that it consists of well- 
watered and fertile tracts. 
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To the sonth of the equator there are no sterile tracts 
approaching in any degree the magnitude of the Sahara. 
The upper valley of the Zambesi is of great fertility, and 
has been compared by Dr Livingstone to the valley of the 
Nile. South of Lake Ngami there is a great deficiency of 
springs and running streams ; hnt the KalahariDexrthsus 
an abundant vegetation, and supports an extraordinary 
number of large animals. The Karroos of Gape Colony 
have been already described. 

Minerals. — ^Africa is not rich in minerals, or, at least,' 
they have not yet been worked to any considerable extent 
Gold is found in the form of dust on the Guinea Coast^ 
and it is also met with in Abyssinia, and on the Mozam- 
bique coast, in the neighbourhood of the ZambesL Iron 
is found in the Atlas Mountains, in the !Egyptian Desert, 
and in the Karroos of South Africa It is also produced 
and worked by the native tribes in the equatorisJ Te^pxms 
of Western Africa, and in the neighbourhood of lake 
Nyanza. Copper also is obtained ^m the Atlas Moun- 
tains and the Egyptian Desert, and it is abundant in the 
upper valley of the Zambesi, and on the west coast south 
of the equator. Salt is very abundant; in the western 
half of the Sahara rock-salt of great purity is found, and 
salt-lakes and brine-springs are numerous in the valleys 
of the Atlas Mountains, and in other parts. Li the neigh- 
bourhood of Angra Pequena, on the west coast, (lat 20** 40' 
south,) are abundant deposits of potash and soda. 

Climate and Peoductions. — As Africa lies between 
the parallels of 34° 50' south and 37** 21' north latitude, a 
great portion of it lies within the tropics; and hence, 
upon the whole, it possesses a higher temperature than 
any other continent In the Sahara, owing partly to its 
position, and partly to the nature of its suif ace, the heat 
is very great, and the thermometer sometimes stands at 
113^ in the shade. And in the south of Africa, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Ngami, Dr Idvingstone mentions 
that the surface of the water shews sometimes a tempera- 
ture of 100**. The average temperature of Sierra Leone is 
about so"", and the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperatures is about 5^ Cape Town, 
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at one extremity of the continent, has an average annual 
temperature of 60^; Algiers, at the other extremity, has 
an average temperature of 64^ The equatorial parts of 
Africa^ owing to their elevated surface, do not exhibit 
such a high temperature as we might expect. Captain 
Speke, while in the kingdom of Karague, on the eastern 
slopes of the Mountains of the Moon, found the tempera- 
ture quite agreeable. 

The rains of Equatorial Africa are very abundant. In 
the neighbourhood of Lake Nyanza it rains almost every 
day, but especially at the equinoxes : for within the tropics 
the rainy seasons follow the sun. The trade winds, (p. 7,) 
which ought to bring rain to the Sahara, are deprived of 
a great portion of their moisture by the mountains of 
Abyssinia and Nubia ; and there are no other elevations 
which can condense the passing clouds. The Eidahari 
Desert is arid for a similar reason j and, besides this, it 
lies in the sub-tropics, and all sub-tropical countries are 
deficient in moisture, since they are beyond the influence 
of the trade-winds, and are not exposed to the return 
winds. In the northern and southern extremities of the 
continent winter rains prevail. 

The vegetation of Africa varies with the soil and climate. 
The parts bordering on the Mediterranean possess 9. flora 
similar to that of Southern Europe; and wheat, rice, 
maize, together with the orange, olive, and vine, are culti- 
vated. The scanty vegetation of the Sahara consists of a 
few prickly shrubs and thin grasses ; but wherever the 
oases occur there towers the tall date-palm. South of the 
Sahara this palm disappears, but others take its place, 
among which may be mentioned that from which palm- 
oil is obtained. Central Africa, especially in the west, 
produces gigantic forests, in which flourish the dxmy and 
other dye-woods, Uak and other hard woods, gum-trees of 
various kinds, and the huge baobab^ which, with its trunk 
sometimes more than thirty feet in diameter, is found 
everywhere from the Niger to the Zambesi In the eastern 
parts of Central Africa rich grassy hills and plains abound, 
and the soil, fertile as that of a garden, produces maize, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, besides the pine-apple and other 
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fruits. The extreme eastern region, lying to the s< 
the Gulf of Aden, is celebrated for its cinnamon, 
cassia, and other aromatic plants. The Kalahari D 
distinguished by the number of its plants having ti: 
roots, the most remarkable of which is the water- 
which bears a cool and delicious fruit. The peculis 
tation of Cape Colony has been already noticed. 

The wild animals of Africa are numecous and lar 
this continent is especially rich in its packydermsy o: 
skinned animals, many of which, including the girs 
hippopotamus, are peculiar to it. Among the other 
derms may be mentioned the elephant, rhinoceros. 
bufiESsdo, and antelopes of yarious kinds. All thi 
numerous in Southern Africa, and are found roan 
large herds along the east coast as far north as th 
tor. The western portion of Equatorial Africa see 
special home of monkeys. Here is found the chim; 
the savage gorilla, the nshiego, or nest-building a; 
the koolookamba, which, perhaps, in appearance an( 
llgence, approaches nearest to man. The tiger is noi 
in Africa ; but of other carnivorous animals we ma 
tion the lion, hyena, leopard, wolf, and jackal 
lion there are three varieties : those of Barbary, S 
and the Cape. There are also two varieties of the h 
the spotted and the striped ; the former iahabiti 
southern, the latter the northern parts of the conti 

The birds of Africa include the gigantic ostric 
parrots, sun-birds, and others of brilliant plumage 
reptiles are large and numerous ; while of insects € 
mention may be made of the locusts of the nor 
white ants of Western Africa, and the tsetse fly of Sc 
Africa ; all these are remarkable for their destructi 
perties. 

Eace and Language. — The greater proportion 
population of Africa belongs to the Negro race, 
which is characterised by a retreating forehead, wide : 
thick lips, flat nose, and woolly hair. The race is ( 
of bearing great bodily fatigue ; and in disposition h 
affectionate, honest, and contented. This type is 
in its greatest purity in Central and Western Afri< 
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Southern Africa there are two great races : the Hottentots, 
dwelling between the Orange Eiver and the Cape ; and the 
EJaffirs, a tall, well-made race, who live to the east and 
north-east Both these races would seem to belong to the 
Ethiopian type, though a study of the language and reli- 
gious customs of the Kaffirs has led some to think that 
tiiiey are of Arab origin. To the north of the Kaffirs, and 
stretching along the east coast as far as the equator, the 
different tribes would appear to be of a mixed race, pos- 
sessing many characteristics of the Caucasian type. North- 
em Africa is inhabited chiefly by three families — ^the Ber- 
bers, the Moors, and the Arabs. The Berbers are supposed 
to be descendants of the original tribes inhabiting that 
part of the continent called Barbary; the Moors are of 
mixed origin, descended in part from the original inhabit- 
antSy and in part from successive conquerors and colonists ; 
the Arabs, coming from the neighbouring continent, have 
spread over a great portion of Northern Africa. All these 
families are supposed to belong, more or less, to the 
Caucasian type. The inhabitants of Elgypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia are composed of several races, all of a character 
intermediate between the Arab and the Negro. The total 
population of Africa is thought to be less than 100,000,000. 
The Arabic is the most widely diffused of any language 
in Africa^ and it is understood, more or less, all over the 
continent to the north of the equator. The Mandigo 
laogoage is a native dialect very widely diffused in Western 
Africa. And there seems a very general resemblance among 
the various native dialects spoken to the south of thd 
equator; 
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AFRICA :— POLITICAL GBOGEAPHY— EIVEES AND CHIEF 
TOWNS. 

In describing the poKtical geography of Africa it will be 
convenient to divide the continent into portions surronnd- 
ing the three principal rivers. A line drawn from C&pe 
Delgado to the Peak of Cameroons will mark off what we 
may term the Region of the Zamben; and the remaining 
portion, if divided by the 25th meridian of east longitnde, 
will separate the Region of the Nile from that of the Niger, 

The Begion of the Niger. 

This division of Africa includes the states of Barbary, 
the Great Sahara, and Soudan, or Negroland. The states 
of Barbary lie along the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
include Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli Morocco, 
which lies chiefly on the Atlantic coast, has an area of 
about 200,000 square miles, with a population of about 
8,000,000. The city of Morocco stands in the midst of a 
fine plain, and has a population of 50,000 inhabitants. 
FeZj once the capital of an independent kingdom, is the 
chief seat of the manufacture of Morocco leather; its 
population is nearly 90,000. Algeria stretches along the 
shores of the Mediterranean for a distance of about 600 
miles, and has an area of 100,000 square miles. Algeria 
was once noted for its piracies ; but at length, when the 
Dey had offered a gross insult to France by striking the 
consul in a moment of irritation, a French expedition was 
fitted out, and the country was conquered, (1830.) There 
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is a native population of about 2,000,000, and about 125,000 
French and other Europeans. The towns on the coast 
will be described in the next chapter ; the principal inland 
town is Gonstaniia, a strong fortress, with a population of 
about 25,000. 

Tunis, which lies to the eastward of Algiers, has about 
half its area, and is under the government of a ruler called 
the Bet/. The chief inland town is Gcdnoan, once the 
capital of the Saracenic empire in Barbary. It contains 
a magnificent mosque, and some beautiful architectural 
remains: the population is about 50,000. Tripoli is under 
the government of a Pasha, who is nominally subject to 
the Turkish empire. JBarca is a dependent province of 
Tripoli, but contains few places of any note. Fezzan is 
another dependency; and the chief town, Mourzook, which 
is a great rendezvous for caravans, has a population of 
about 2000 inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Barbary consist of Berbers, Arabs, 
and Moors. The Berbers dwell among the mountains in 
villages, and are a rude and warlike race ; the Arabs dwell 
in tents, and lead a wandering life ; the Moors live in 
cities, aod are engaged in trade and commerce. Agricul- 
tare forms the chief employment of the people ; and wheat, 
barley, millet, and maize are raised in great quantities. 
The cultivation of tobacco, indigo, and the cochineal-tree 
has also been successfully tried in Algeria The mani^ 
factures are of no great importance, and consist chiefly 
of the making of leather, shawls, carpets, arms, and 
gunpowder. Morocco and Tunis are the chief manufac^ 
tuiing states. There is considerable trade, by sea, with 
France, England, and other European countries ; and the 
chief exports are wool, skins, leather, gum, wax, olive-oil, 
coral, and fruits. The internal trade is conducted by 
means of caravans, some of which trade with Central 
Africa^ and one, the Haj caravan, proceeds eastward to 
Mecca, (p. 248.) The Haj caravan sets out from Fez, and, 
proceeding along the coast, calls at Cairwan, Tunis, and 
TWpoli, and proceeds to Mecca. It carries gold-dust, ivory, 
pidm-oil, ostrich feathers, and European goods; and in 
return receives Indian cottons, silks, shawls, perfumery^ 
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and spices. About 200,000 persons attend this cai 
and about 100,000 camels are employed, "nie foi 
government in the States of Barbary is despotic 
religion Mohammedan, though there are a great 
Jews. The total population is about 12,000,000. 

The principal features of the Sahara, which has ai 
of about 2,500,000 square miles, have been already nc 
In the more barren parts, vegetable and animal li 
almost unknown : salt is the most valuable produ 
Along the line of caravan routes to Central Africa 
few towns, some of which will be afterwards noticed 
ISbbooSy a Negro race, dwell to the east and south-e 
Fezzan, and subsist chiefly on the milk of their ct 
and on the plunder of travellers. To the west of i 
dwell the Tuaricksy a pastoral tribe of Moors, who 
warlike race, and make frequent incursions into the i 
bouring territories. 

Sondan, or Negroland, lies between the Sahara ai 
equator, and stretches from the shores of tb.e Atlas 
the meridian of 25"^ east. It embraces, besides Senegs 
and Guinea, the countries watered by the Niger ar 
streams flowing into Lake Chad; and the populatioi 
sists of Negroes and of FeUatahs^ a mixed race. In 
gambia there are a number of petty states of no 
importance. To the south is Liberia, an indepe 
Negro republic, founded by the United States in 18 
an asylum for freed negroes. It is in a flourishing < 
tion, and has a population of 250,000. On the G 
Coast are several native states, the two most powei 
which are Ashantee and Dahomey. Goomassie, the 
town of the former, stands about 120 miles from the 
and has considerable trade. Ahomey is the chief to 
Dahomey, and ^hydah, its port, is a notorious slave 
^he principal states of the interior lie in the basin 
Niger, and we shall therefore describe them in com 
with that river. 

The Niger rises, under the name of Joliba, in the i 
tains of Senegambia, and, flowing north-east past 
and Jenneh, arrives at Timbuctoo. Sego is the 
where Mungo Park first beheld the Niger, (1795.) J 
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is the capital of a separate state, and the seat of consider- 
able trade. Timbuctoo is a large town, standing about 
eight miles from the banks of the river. It was formerly 
the centre of great tra£Bic, and is still a considerable place. 
The Niger, or Quorra, as it is sometimes called, now turns 
to the south-east and receives a feeder, on which stands 
Kdihana and Sackaboo: the latter is an important town, 
with a i>opulation of 20,000. Here Captain Clapperton 
died, (1825.) Below the junction of this tributary is BoitssOj 
where Mango Ftok was killed, (1805.) Then passing Eabba 
and Bgga, large and flourishing towns, we reach the con- 
fluence of the Chadda. It was at one time thought that 
this stream had its source in Lake Chad, but Dr Barth 
rectified this mistake. He came upon the Chadda at the 
point where it is joined by the Faro, and here the stream 
has a breadth of 800 yarda Tola^ the capital of the 
Adamawa country, stands near the confluence of these 
streams, about 8° from the equator. Fundah is another 
important town standing on the Chadda. Below the 
junction of the Chadda there is no other town of any 
great importance, and the Niger empties itself by a delta 
into the Gulf of Guinea, after a course of about 2500 
miles. 

Lake Chad is a large shallow expanse of water, studded 
with numerous islands, many of which are inhabited. Its 
shores afford shelter to crocodiles, turtle, and hippopotami, 
besides pelicans, cranes, ducks, and other water-fowl. 
Into this lake flow several streams, the two principal being 
the Yeou and Sharry. Upon the Yeon stands Kano^ a 
great centre of trade, in the jnidst of a beautiful and fer- 
tile country. Masena, on a feeder of the Sharry, is the 
a^ital of the Beghermeh country. Eouka, on the shores 
of Lake Chad, is the capital of Bomou. 

The Fellatahs are the ruling people in the countries 
lymg between the Niger and l^e Chad, and they profess 
the Mohammedan religion. The negroes practise the 
grossest idolatry. The soil throughout Soudan is natu- 
rally very fertile, and agriculture forms the chief employ- 
ment of the people. Bice and other grains, with cotton, 
mdigOi and fruits, are the chief products. The natives 
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shew some skill in the manufacture of cotton and silk 
fabrics, and in dyeing. A great number of mats are also 
made. There is a considerable amount of trade carried 
on, both internal and external The external trade centres 
in the ports on the west coast ; the internal trade is con- 
ducted by means of caravans. One caravan leaves TafiUt^ 
in the south of Morocco, and, proceeding through Tatc^ 
arrives at Tavdeny, where there is a rich salt mine. Thence 
it proceeds to Timbuctoo, and exchanges its manufactured 
goods, leather, salt, silk, and dates, for palm-oil, gold-dust^ 
ivory, ostrich feathers, and slaves. Another caravan leaves 
Tripoli, and, passing tlurough Mourzook, proceeds to Kouka. 
Kano Hes in the route £rom Eouka and the countries 
lying south and east of Lake Chad, to Timbuctoo. 

Begionof theNile. 

In the region of the Nile we include Egypt, Nubia^ 
Abyssinia, and the countries drained by the upper course 
of the river. 

Egypt embraces the delta and lower portion of the Nile. 
Its length from north to south is about 500 miles, and its 
habitable portion does not exceed 11,000 square miles, 
though there is a much greater extent of coimtry dependent 
upon it. The population is about 2,000,000, seven-eighths of 
whom are Arabs, the rest being Copts, Turks, Jews, Arme- 
nians, and Europeans. The fertility of Egypt depends 
upon the overflowing of the Nile, which commences to 
rise about the end of June, and continues rising until the 
end of September. The average height of the flood is 
about 23 feet, and the whole country at this time has 
the appearance of an immense lake, the villages, which 
are generally built on rising ground, appearing as islands. 
When the flood has subsided, the seed is sown. The 
crops generally raised are cotton and grain, including 
millet, wheat, maize, and rice. Flax, hemp, sugar, coffee, 
and silk, are also produced. The manufactures of Egypt 
are not of much importance, excepting the making of 
coarse earthenware: Kenneh is the chief centre of this 
branch of industry. The commerce of Egypt is very con- 
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siderable, and centres chiefly in Alexandria. The chief 
exports are cotton, grain, incQgo, opium, coffee, and gums. 
The Overland Eoute (p. 84) has given a great impulse to 
trade, fferpt is governed by a -Pasha, who owes a nomi- 
nal subjection to the Sultan of Turkey. The minority of 
the x)eople are Mohammedans. 

Nnbia extends from the borders of Egypt to the paral- 
lel of 1 1° north. As the valley of the Nile is very narrow, 
and as it does not overflow its banks, owing to their 
greater height above its bed, there is very little cultivable 
land except in the south, where there is an elevated region 
watered by the Atbara and Blue Nile. The climate is hot 
and dry, and the chief vegetable productions are acacias 
and date-palms,' with ebony in the forests of the south. 
Elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, antelopes, and ostriches, 
are numerous. The industrial pursuits of the Nubians 
are very limited. Millet is almost the only grain raised, 
and this, with the fruit of the date-palm, forms the chief 
food of the inhabitants. A few woollen and cotton cloths, 
with cane mats, are the chief articles of manufacture. 
The commerce consists in the transit trade between Cen- 
tral Africa and Egypt; there is also an extensive traffic 
in slaves to supply the market at Cairo. The people of 
Nubia seem to be a mixed race, but in the south and 
south-west there are pure negro tribes. The religion is 
Mohammedan. The country is subject to Egypt, and is 
governed by a viceroy, who resides at Khartoom. 

Abyssinia lies to the south-east of Nubia, and covers 
an area of about 200,000 square miles. The surface is 
covered with plateaus and high moimtain-chains, and 
intersected by deep ravines. Tbe climate is very hot in 
the valleys, but delightful in the uplands. The soil is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and the principal grains raised are millet, 
wheat, barley, and maize : flax and cotton are also grown, 
and the coffee-plant is native to the country. The manu- 
£Actures consist of cotton and woollen cloths, leather, 
pottery, swprd-blades, and hardware. Abyssinia was for- 
merly a powerful kingdom, but it is now split up mto a 
number of independent states. The total populatron is 
about 4,000,000. Most of the people profess the Christian 
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religion, though it is disfigured by the grossest supersti- 
tions. The other countries in this region will be described 
in connexion with the Nile. 

The River Nile has its source in LdkB Nf^mza^ tin 
southern extremity of which lies about 3^ south (^ the 
equator. Into this lake flows the Kitangul^ which rises 
on the eastern slopes of the Mountains of the Moon ; and 
the lake empties itself by a channel about 150 yards 
broad. On the eastern side of the Nyanza dwell the 
Masai race, a fierce and warlike tribe ; and on the west 
are the three kingdoms of Karagtie^ Ugcmdoj and Unyoro, 
After leaving the lake the Nile flows to the north-west, 
and is joined by other streams which also flow from the 
Nyanza ; then sweeping round to the west, it is connected 
with the smaller lake called Luta Nzige, Some distance 
above dondokoro the main stream receives the Asna, 
which probably comes from an eastern arm of the Nyanza. 
Q&ndohoTO is a great centre of trade, where merchants 
collect their ivory and other merchandise which they 
obtain from the neighbouring tribes. Below this jwint 
the Nile flows with a general direction to the north-west, 
and is joined, on the left bank, by the Bahr-elGhazelle, 
which at its junction forms a large shallow lake or swamp. 
The Bahr-el-Ghazelle has been traced by Mr Petherick as 
far south as the equator, and some persons think it con- 
tains the true source of the Nile. There is now nothing 
further to detain us until we reach Khartoom, at the junc- 
tion of the Blue Nile. Khartoom is a rendezvous for 
slave-caravans from the surrounding countries, and has a 
population of 30,000. 

The Blue Nile, which joins the main stream at Khartoom, 
was long looked upon as being the parent river. Its 
source, discovered by Bruce, (1770,) is in Lake Dembea, 
which lies at an elevation of more than 6000 feet, and has 
an area of nearly 1500 square miles. About 20 miles to 
the north of Lake Dembea is Gondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, which carries on considerable trade with Mtn- 
80wa^ a port on the Red Sea. Adowa lies on the route 
between these places, and has considerable trade. The 
Blue Nile, flowing from the table-land of Abyssinia^ j 
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the decayed town of Sennaar, which was once the flourish- 
ing capital of an independent kingdom. Below Khartoom 
the most important feeder is the Atbara^ and then for 
the remainder of its course — about 1400 miles — the Nile 
receives no other tributary. Its bed is narrowed in by 
rocky ridges, which run nearly to its delta, with one break 
only; and this circumstance, combined with the heavy 
rains which fall in the upper part of its basin, causes the 
annual inundation. 

Now passing Berber^ a great slave-mart. New Dongcla^ 
a thriving town, and Derr^ celebrated for its dates, we 
come to Assouan, the frontier town of Egjrpt. Here com- 
mence the cataracts of the Nile. Qoing down the stream, 
we pass Thebes, with its magnificent ruins, Kermeh, fa- 
mous for its pottery, Swut, the resort of caravans from 
Darfour, and other parts of the Lybian desert, and come 
to Cairo, This is the largest city in Africa, and is sur- 
rounded by walls enclosing groves and gardens ; the total 
population is about 300,000. To the south-west is the 
small town of Ghizeh, near which are the three principal 
pyramids of Egypt. The largest— that of Cheops— stands 
upon a square base, which covers eleven acres of ground, 
and it rises 480 feet in height. About 25 miles below 
Cairo the Nile splits into two branches, which enclose a. 
delta, having an area of about 7000 square miles. The 
eastern is called the Damietta, and the western the 
Bosetta branch. The total length of the Nile is about 
3000 miles. / 

The Region of the Zambesi. 

The remaining portion of Africa, except the coast dis- 
Iricts, is very little known ; and the parts that have been 
explored disclose to us tribes which have scarcely yet 
emerged from the lowest barbarism. Agriculture is very 
little understood, and, instead of the plough, a hoe seems 
to be in universal use from Lake Ngami to the equator. 
The chief products raised are millet, rice, maize, the sweet 
potato, and melons. The jVIakololo, and other tribes in 
the south, rear immense herds of goats and cattle ; and 
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oxen seem the common beasts of burden. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Tanganyika and Nyanza there appears to be 
no beast of burden, and goods are carried on the shoul- 
ders of men. The manufactures consist principally of 
"weapons and ornaments, made of iron and copper; of 
articles of clothing, made from the skins of animals; and 
of pottery. In the neighbourhood of the equatorial lakes 
there is considerable traffic in ivory, and Kas'eh is a great 
resort for merchants. Everywhere, indeed, travellers find 
the native tribes anxious to trade ; but the traffic in 
slaves has unfortunately hitherto been the most import- 
ant commercial pursuit. 

The Eiver Zambesi probably has its source in I/sk 
Tanganyika^ which is about 300 miles long, and from 30 
to 40 nules broad. The waters are sweet, and abound in 
fish; and the shores are densely populated by negro 
tribes. From Tanganyika the river flows south-west, and 
is joined by the Leeba, which flows from Lake DUoU, 
This small lake, according to native accoimts, gives rise 
to two streams— one of which forms the Leeba^ and 
the other flows north into the Elasai, a branch of the 
Congo. Near the junction of the Leeba and Leeambye, 
or Zambesi, stands the town of Lihonta; and thence, 
southward to the junction of the Chobe, extends the 
Barotse valley, which has a breadth of 100 miles, and 
bears a considerable resemblance to the valley of the 
Nile, being annually flooded. The Barotse valley is 
exceedingly fertile, and two crops of corn can be raised 
in a year. 

At Sesheke, the Zambesi receives the Chobe, which, flow- 
ing from the north-west, passes Linyanti, the capital of 
the Makololo country. A little below Sesheke are the 
Victoria Falls, one of the greatest natural curiosities of 
Africa. These falls are caused by an immense crack in 
the rock which forms the bed of the river ; and into this 
crack the Zambesi, which has here a breadth of 1000 
yards, pours its waters. The fissure is about 80 feet wide 
at the top, but at the depth of 100 feet this width is con- 
siderably contracted ; and the narrow channel of the river 
is then continued away to the left, through the hills^ for 
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a distance of 30 or 40 miles. From the abyss into wMch 
the water pours itself, columns of vapour rise to the clouds, 
and are visible at a distance of four or five miles. The 
river now flows to the north-east, and being joined on 
the left bank by the Kafue, is continued almost directly 
westward, across the coast range of mountains. The 
banks of the river are clothed with luxuriant vegetation ; 
and elephants, buffaloes, zebras, and antelopes are abun- 
dant Below Tete, which is 300 miles from the sea, the 
river is perfectly navigable. Further down the stream is 
Senna; and about 35 miles below it the Zambesi is 
joined by the Shire. 

The Shire issues from Lake Shinod^ which, according to 
native accounts, is within five miles of the Nyasd, Of 
Lake Nyassi very little is known, though it was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese three centuries ago. The 
Shirwa is deep, contains numerous inhabited islands, and 
is surrounded by lofty green mountains. It appears to 
be about 200 miles long, and about 50 miles broad. The 
Zambesi empties itself into the sea at Quillimane, after a 
course of about 2000 miles. 

In the equatorial part of Western Africa M. du Chaillu 
has discovered a large navigable river, called the Agobay. 
It consists of two branches — ^the Agobay proper, and the 
Okanda ; the former rising on the southern, and the latter 
on the northern side of the Equatorial Chain, (p. 260.) The 
Agobay was traced to a distance of 350 miles from the 
coast, and it had there a breadth of between 300 and 400 
yards. Its navigation is interrupted, however, about 11** 
east longitude, where it breaks through the Equatorial 
Chain, and the cataract has been named the Eugenie FaUa, 
Soon afterwards the river is joined by the Okanda. The 
delta of the Agobay extends from the mouth of the 
Nazareth, lat. 0** 41' south, to that of the Femand Vaz, 
lat. 1** 17'. This tract, being flooded in the rainy season, 
is covered with immense forests of palm, and has no in- 
habitants, except wild beasts, reptiles, and mosquitoes. 
The natives of this part of Africa are very fond of barter; 
and the chief exports consist of ivory, bar-wood, (a kind 
of red dye,) india-rubber, and ebony. 
8 
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We have mentioned the Congo as having one of its 
sources in Lake Dilolo ; the source of the main stream 
remains yet undiscovered, but it probably rises somewhere 
in the Equatorial Chain. According to native accounts, it 
issues from an extensive marsh, about two degrees north 
of the equator. At its mouth it is about 10 miles wide, 
and of great depth. Higher up its width diminishes to 7 
miles; and at a distance of about 140 miles from the sea, 
its bed is narrowed by steep and rugged cMs, and there 
are numerous rapids and cataracts. Above the '^ narrows,'' 
which continue for about 40 miles, the river again ex- 
pands to a width of two or three miles, and flows with a 
steady current. like the Nile and the Zambesi, the 
Congo is subject to annual inundations. The banks of 
the river, for about 60 miles from the sea, are clothed 
with a luxuriant vegetation, including groves of man- 
groves and palm-trees. The territory of Congo is divided 
among a number of petty states, all of which owe a 
nominal obedience to the dominant chieftain, who resides 
at St Salvador, or JBama Congo, a small place about 150 
miles up the river. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

COAST LINE OP AFRICA, 

►MMENCiNG with the delta of the Nile, we find the coast 
low that it is invisible to approaching vessels until 
By are only a short distance from it. Damietta, situated 
the midst of rice-fields, is the third town in Egypt ; 
8 population is about 20,000. Rosetta is a neat town, 
t not of much importance. Alexandria, the centre of 
B foreign trade of Egypt, was at one time the greatest 
mmercial port in the world. When captured by the 
racens it began to decline, and its trade was ruined by 
3 discovery of the passage to India round the Cape, 
198.) Lately, however, its trade has begun to revive, 
d its present population is about 60,000. In the neigh- 
urhood are Cleopatra's Needle and Pompeys Pillar. 
oukir Bay, where Nelson gained the battle of the Nile, 
^98,) lies a short distance to the eastward. 
Leaving Alexandria, and skirting the rocky coast of 
.rca, we come /to Greenah, the ancient Gyrene, where 
2re are some interesting ruins. Passing the Gulf of 
ira — the Greojber Syrtis of antiquity —we continue north- 
ist, and reach Tripoli, the capital of the state of that 
me ; it has a population of 25,000. Now passing the 
df of Cabes, and rounding Cape Bon, we come to 
irds. This is the largest and most commercial city in 
.rbary, and has a population of 100,000, of whom about 
,000 are Jews. It carries on considerable manufactures 
silk and woollen goods, leather, earthenware, and soap. 
)out 13 miles to the north-east are the ruins of the 
cient Carthage, Tunis was captured by Charles V., in 
35, when 20,000 Christian slaves were liberated. 
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From Cape Bon to Cape Bojador the coast is bold and 
rocky, and then sandy shores again commence. Leaving 
Tunis, we pass Bcma^ noted for its coral-fishery ; and then 
come to Mgiera^ which has a population of nearly 60,000. 
In 1816, this town was bombarded by Lord Exmouth, 
who compelled the Dey to liberate his Christian captives. 
Now passing Oran^ we come to Oape Oenta, a rocky 
promontory, lying immediately opposite to Gibraltar; 
these two rocks were known to the ancients as the 
** Pillars of Hercules." The town of Ceuta belongs to 
Spain, and is used as a penal settlement. To the west is 
Tangier^ which, in the time of Charles IL, belonged to 
England, but it was not considered worth keeping ; it is 
now a town of considerable trade. Leaving Tangier, 
and passing SaUe, we come to Mogadore^ the chief port 
in Morocco. The trade is very considerable, and the 
principal exports are wool, skins, hides, gum, gold-dust, 
and ostrich feathers. 

At Oape Bojador the coast becomes low, and con- 
tinues so until we reach Cape Negro. Turning south 
from Cape Bojador, and leaving the Madeira and Canary 
Islands to our right, we pass Oape Blanco, and arrive at 
the mouth of the Senegal Fort LouiSy'neax the mouth 
of this river, belongs to the French, who also possess 
some other settlements in the neighbourhood. The total 
population of the French possessions in these parts is 
about 20,000; and the chief product is gum. Passing 
Oape Verde, which derives its name from the greenish 
tinge given to the sea by the abundance of sea-weed in 
this place ; and Goreej which belongs to the French, we 
arrive at the English settlement of JBathurst, at the mouth 
of the Gambia, (p. 97.) A little further south is the 
island of Bissao, a Portuguese possession ; and then pass- 
ing Sierra Leone, we come to Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia. Leaving Monrovia, and rounding Oape Pal- 
mas, we reach the coast of Guinea. The chief British 
settlement here is Cape-Coast Castle, to the west of which 
is El-Mina, a fortress belonging to the Dutch. Badagry 
was once a port of considerable trade ; but Lagos, which 
has recently been seized by the English, is of more com- 
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niercial importance. Passing the delta of the Niger, we 
come to the well-wooded island of Fernando Po, which 
belongs to Spain. 

Leaving the Bight of Biafra, and rounding Cape Lopez, 
we come to Loango^ the chief city in the state of that 
name. Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, are all 
fertile tracts of country, inhabited by negro tribes, which 
are sunk in the lowest barbarism. Portugal is the only 
European power which has established any settlements in 
this part of Africa, and Loando is the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in this quarter. Both Loando and Ben- 
guela carry on some trade with Lisbon, the chief exports 
being palm-oil and ivory. Formerly these places were 
notorious centres of the slave-trade, and the traffic is 
still carried on. Now passing Cape Negro and Cape 
Prio, the coast trends south-west to Walvisch Bay, and 
becomes more bold and rocky. Between this point and 
the mouth of the Orange Eiver, the only place of import- 
ance is Angra Pequena Bay, in the neighbourhood of 
which are abundant deposits of nitrate of potash and 
soda. The coast line of Cape Colony has afready been 
described, (p. 101.) 

Turning now to the west coast, we find the large island 
of Madagascar separated from the mainland by the 
Mozambique channel Its length, from Cape Amber to 
Cape St Mary, is about 1000 miles, and its average 
breadth is about 300 miles ; the total area of the island is 
about 200,000 square miles. The interior of the island is 
mountainous and healthy, but low plains lie round the 
coast. The country is well watered, the soil fertile, and 
the chief productions are rice, silk, cotton, and spices. 
Minerals of various kinds abound, cattle are plentiful, and 
the timber is valuable. The total population is about 
5,000,000 ; and the people seem to belong to two races, 
allied to the Negro and Malay families respectively. The 
natives shew some skUl in working in iron and other 
metals, and in making gold and silver tissues and carpets. 
TananarivOj a town in the interior, is the capital of the 
island ; and it has a population of about 25,000. Tama- 
tave, on the east coast, is the principal port ; and to the 
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north of it is Antongil Bay^ a great resort for vessels 
engaged in the southern whale-fishery. The French are 
the only European nation who have obtained any footing 
in Madagascar. 

Mozambique Channel derives its name from the town 
of Mozambique, which is the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions on the east coast. These possessions extend 
from Delagoa Bay to Cape Delgado. To the north of 
Delagoa Bay is Cape Corrientes, so named on account 
of the strong currents felt off the coast, at the entrance 
to the channel Sofola is supposed by some to represent 
the Ophir whence gold was brought by the ships of Solo- 
mon. QuilliTnane, at the mouth of the Zambesi, is a place 
of considerable trade, especially in slaves. Mozambique 
is not such an important place as it once was ; it still, 
however, exports slaves, ivory, and gold-dust ; the popu- 
lation is about 6000. Now turning almost due north, and 
passing Cape Delgado, we come to the state of Zangue- 
bar. The chief towns along this part of the coast, includ- 
ing Quiloaj Zanzibar, MoTnbaSj and Pattaj are all bmlt 
upon islands of the same names. Zanzibar^ the capital, 
and the residence of the sultan, stands about 25 miles 
from the mainland. The foreign trade, which is chiefly 
in the hands of British and American merchants, is very 
considerable. The population is about 30,000. 

The country between Zanguebar and the Gulf of Aden 
belongs to the Somauli, a people divided into numerous 
tribes, some of which are pastoral, while others cultivate 
the ground. Considerable trade is carried on, both by 
Arab merchants, and also by native merchants from India. 
The chief port on the east coast is Magadoxa. Leaving 
this place, and proceeding northward, we come to Cape 
Guardafui ; and about 130 miles to the east is the rocky 
island of Socotra, which has an area of about 1200 square 
miles. The chief exports of the island are aloes, figs, 
dates, and the resin of the dragon's-blood tree. The island 
belongs to the Sultan of Muscat. Now entering the Gulf 
of Aden, we come to Berbera, a town in the Somauli 
country, and celebrated for its large fairs. Merchants 
come from Egypt, Persia, and India, and exchange tlieir 
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produce for ivory, gum, coffee, and cattle. The fair lasts 
from October to April. Now sailing along the rocky- 
shore of the Bed Sea, we come to Massowah, the chief 
port of Abyssinia, which stands upon an island. Further 
north is Souakin, the chief port of Nubia ; and then there 
is nothing more until we reach Gosseir, the outpost of 
Kenneh, (p. 270.) Stiez, at the head of an arm of the Bed 
Sea, has been already mentioned as being a station on 
the Overland Boute to India. A French company is at 
present engaged in cutting a canal across the Isthmus of 
Suez ; when this is completed, there will be water com- 
munication between the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean. 



PART V. 

AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States of North America are bounded on 
the north by British America, on the south by the Rio 
del Norte and a line running westward from it to the 
Pacific, on the east by the Atlantic, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. Its length, from east to west, is about 
2500 miles ; its breadth, from north to south, rather less 
than half that distance; and its area exceeds 3,000,000 
square miles. 

Surface and Minerals. — The Rocky Mountains, 
which were mentioned in speaking of British America, 
run southward throughout the entire country, to the 
parallel of 30** north. They consist of two chains, between 
which is an elevated valley about a hundred miles in 
widtL The eastern and higher chain has an average 
elevation of about 7000 feet, but some peaks rise nearly 
twice that height. Freemont's Peak has an absolute 
elevation of 13,500 feet ; James Peak, about the parallel 
of 40°, is about 2000 feet lower; while a little further 
south is Long's Peak, which again exceeds 13,000 feet 
The two chief passes across the Rocky Mountains, in the 
territory of the United States, lie north of the 42d paral- 
lel, and both are at an altitude of more than 7000 feet. 
To the west of the Rocky Mountains there is a Coast 
Range, which, after traversing the peninsula of California^ 
splits into two parts, about the parallel of 35*", and the 
double chain continues as far as the 42d parallel. The 
eastern portion of this double chain is known as the Sierra 
Nevada, and between it and the Rocky Mountains is the 
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Great Basin of TJtah^ an elevated plateau rising between 
4000 and 5000 feet above the level of the sea. About the 
parallel of 42°, a transverse range connects the Coast Eange 
with the Eocky Mountains, and forms the watershed 
between the basins of the Colorado and the Columbia. 
This transverse range is continued east of the Bocky 
Mountains, though with a less elevation, and, under the 
name of Black Mountains, stretches to the banks of the 
Missouri. The northern part of the Coast Eaoge is known 
as the Cascade Mountains. 

In the southern part of the States a low range, springing 
up from the banks of the Rio del Norte, runs in a north- 
easterly direction towards the banks of the Mississippi, and 
is known under the names of Saba and Ozark Mountains. 
In the eastern part of the United States are the Alle- 
ghany or Appalachian Mountains, which run north-east 
and south-west, from about the 35th parallel to the Gulf 
of St Lawrence : they consist of a number of parallel 
ranges with wide fertile valleys between, and the moun- 
tains are rarely more than from 3000 to 4000 feet higL 

Between the Eocky Mountains and the Alleghanies ex- 
tends the Plain of the Mismsippi^ which forms a part of 
the great central plain of North America. This plain 
stretches from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, 
and is divided about the parallel of 50** by an elevated 
ridge, which forms the line of watershed between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Saskatchewan. This plain of the Missis- 
sippi rises gently from the Gulf of Mexico to the sources 
of the Mississippi ; and from the right bank of that river 
to the Eocky Mountains. The ground to the east of the 
river is broken into hills and dales, and forms the most 
fertile part of the United States. • In the south, a sandy 
desert stretches along the base of the Eocky Mountains 
as far as the 41st degree of north latitude, and there is a 
large extent of marshy country round the delta of the 
Mississippi The greater part also of the Great Basin 
of Utah is a desert plain ; but by far the greater portion 
of this part of the American Continent is of the greatest 
fertility. The Plain of the Atlantic, between the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the sea, is of considerable width at 
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its southern extremity, and is connected with the Plain of 
the Mississippi; but as it proceeds northward it decreases 
in width, and the mountains come down close to the 
shore. The soil is, in general, of the greatest fertility, 
except where pine-barrens and swamps prevail ; and the 
district is watered by no less than twenty-three rivers of 
considerable size. 

Minerals. — The United States is rich in minerals. 
€hld is found in CaJifomia, and in many parts of the 
Atlantic States : coat, iron, and lead are also found in con- 
siderable abundance. It is said that the coal-fields of the 
United States are sixteen times the size of those of Britain. 
Ti7i is found in California, and salt in Utah, as well as in 
the neighbourhood of the river Arkansas, where the 
ground is " often covered two or three inches deep with 
salt like a fall of snow." (Somerville: Physical Geo- 
graphy,) 

Climate and Productions.— As the United States 
extend from the 49th parallel as far south as the 25th, or 
within two degrees of the tropics, the climate is much 
warmer than in England. We have already noticed that 
the isotherm of 50° passes through the Northern States, 
(p. 8,) and the Southern States have almost a tropical 
temperature. Perhaps the great characteristic of the 
climate is the frequent and great changes in temperature. 
In the north-eastern States the thermometer will some- 
times vary 25° or 30° in a single day ; while in England, 
changeable as the climate is, the variation seldom exceeds 
12^ Some low, swampy tracts, bordering the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and lying along the banks of 
some of the great rivers, are rather unhealthy; but, upon 
the whole, the climate of the Union is very salubrious. 

When America was discovered, a vast forest extended 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Large portions of this 
tract have been cleared ; but extensive forests still remain 
in many places, the chief trees being the oak, pine, birch, 
walnut, Cyprus, maple, hickory, and cedar. Maize, cocoa, 
the potato, and the tobacco plant are indigenous to 
America; and the grains and fruits of Europe have been 
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introduced, and flourish abundantly. To the west of the 
Mississippi, and in the northern part of its basin, are 
extensive prairies, covered with luxuriant grass, where a 
tree is scarcely seen except along the water-courses, and 
where vast herds of buffaloes find pastura We have 
before stated that the New World is more remarkable for 
the luxuriance of its vegcTtation than for the size and 
strength of its animals, (p. 9j) still, however, North 
America possesses some large animals, and most of those 
mentioned as belonging to British America (p. 105) are 
found also in the United States. Among domestic ani- 
mals, America possesses neither the elephant nor the 
camel ; and before the time of Columbus, the horse, ox, 
sheep, and hog were also unknown. 

The population of the United States is about 30,000,000, 
ajbout six- sevenths of whom are white persons, chiefly of 
English and Irish descent. The negroes, who are found 
principally in the Southern States, number about 
4,000,000; and there are about 400,000 native Indians, 
who reside chiefly to the west of the Mississippi 

Industrial Puesuits. — ^Agriculture forms the principal 
employment of the people ; and the chief crops raised are 
cotton, tobacco, rice, maize, wheat, sugar, flax, and hemp. 
Cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar are the products of slave- 
labour. Sugar is grown in Louisiana, Florida, Greorgia, 
and the intervening States : rice is cultivated in the same 
States, and also in South Carolina, and in the southern 
parts of North Carolina. Cotton is grown in the Southern 
States generally, but not further north than Tennessee and 
Virginia ; tobacco is produced in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the States lying to the south and west. Maize is grown 
in all the States ; wheat principally in those lying between 
Virginia and New York;./?ow? and hemp thrive well in 
Kentucky, and in all the country to the west of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. Horses and cattle are reared in the 
north-eastern States ; and butter, cheese, pickled beef and 
pork, are extensively exported. 

The rrmnufactures are important, and rapidly increasing, 
as there is a plentiful supply of coal and iron. Iron, 
cotton, and woollen goods are the chief branches of manu- 
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f acture ; and to these may be added linen, glass, hard- 
ware, leather, and other articles. Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and the States lying to the northward, are the chief 
manufacturing States. The commerce of the United 
States is very great, and the foreign trade ranks next to 
that of Qreat Britain. It is said that one-fourth of the 
total exports consists of agricultural produce, and one- 
tenth, the produce of the manufactures. Before the com- 
mencement of the present war, cotton was the chief 
export, the quantity exported amounting in value to 
about one-third of the total exports. Besides cotton, 
flour, maize, rice, tobacco, timber, dried beef, fish, horses, 
cattle, and furs may be mentioned. The imports consist 
chiefly of manufactured goods, wines, fruits, sugar, tea, 
coffee, and other tropical produce. 

BiVERS AND CmEP TowNS.--The principal rivers drain- 
ing the Atlantic slope will be noticed in describing the 
coast line; of the other rivers, the principal are the Mis- 
sissippi, ih& Bio del Norte, Colorado, Sacramento, and 
Columbia. 

The Mississippi rises in Lake Itasca^ a beautiful sheet 
of water, about eight miles in extent, lying among pine- 
dad lulls, at an elevation of 1300 feet. Near the town of 
St F<mlt the capital of Minnesota, the river is joined by 
the St Peter. It then continues south, and receives in 
succession the Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, draining 
States of those names. At St Louia^ a large and flourish- 
ing city, with a population of 100,000, the main stream is 
joined by the Missouri. This important tributary rises 
in the Eocky Mountains, and flowing north, and then east, 
receives the Yellowstone. Then turning south-east, it 
receives the Platte and the Kansas, and joins the Missis- 
sippi with a stream half-a-mile broad. At the confluence 
of the Platte stands Nebraska City ; Topeka is the chief 
town in the territory of Kansas. 

The Mississippi now rushes on with a strolig current to 
the confluence of the Ohio. This feeder is formed by 
two streams, which, rising in the Appalachian Mountains, 
unite at FitUHmrg—ihB " Birmingham of America j '* then, 
flowing with a general direction to the south-west, it 
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receives in succession the Wabash, Cumberland, and 
nessee, and pours its green waters into the main sti 
Cincinnati, the chief town in Ohio, has considerable t 
and a population of 150,000. Louisville is the chief 
in Kentucky. NaahviUe, on the Cumberland Elver, : 
capital of Tennessee. Indianapolis^ the capital of the 
of Indiana, stands on a feeder of the WabasL 

Having received the Ohio, the Mississippi flows t 
south-west, past New Madrid and Memphis, and is 
joined by the Arkansas. This feeder rises in the I 
Mountains, and flowing through Colorado, Kansas, L 
Territory, and Arkansas, itself receives many affli 
the largest of which is the Canadian Biver. IMs 
is the chief town in the State of Arkansas, and ] 
population of about 4000. The Mississippi is next j 
by the Eed Biver, and then empties itself by a large < 
after a course of 4400 miles. The area of its ba£ 
estimated at 1,250,000 square miles. New Orleans, s 
mouth of the river, has a very extensive trade; and ex 
cotton, grain, beef, coal, and hides. The populati< 
about 120,000. 

The Rio Grande del Norte rises in the Kocky "h. 
tains, not far from the source of the Arkansas, and 
ing southward, passes Santa Fe, the capital of 
Mexico. Continuing its course to the south, and pa 
Socarro, it becomes a boundary line between the State 
Mexico, and empties itself below Matamoras, after a c 
of 1500 miles. This river drains a rich, fertile coi; 
inhabited by the Comanches and other Indian tribes 
chief feeder is the Puercos or Pecos, which joins it o 
left bank. The town of Matamoras stands about 60 
above the mouth, and has considerable trade, expc 
specie, horses, hides, and wool. The population is j 
20,000. 

The Colorado rises, under the name of Green Riv 
the Rocky Mountains, about the parallel of 43**. 
flowing south-west, it receives several feeders, the p 
pal of which is the Gila, which joins it about 60 
above its mouth. It empties itself into the Gulf of 
fomia^ after a course of nearly 1000 miles. Excej 
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the immediate banks of the river, the whole basin of the 
Colorado, so far as is known, appears to be a sterile desert. 
The Sacramento, a stream about 300 miles in length, 
drains the upper part of the valley formed by the Coast 
Bange and the Sierra Nevada. It receives several streams, 
the principal of which are the American and the Joaquin. 
At the confluence of the American stands the town of 
SacramentOy which, since 1849, when it only contained 
four houses, has sprung up into a handsome city, as it is 
the depot for the supply of all the northern gold mines. 
The Joaquin, which flows through Lake Tulare, drains 
the lower part of the valley, and passing Stodcton, joins 
the estuary of the Sacramento in the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. Benecia, a thriving port, stands on the shores of 
this bay. 

The Oolimibia rises in British America, near the Ver- 
milion Pass, (p. 103,) and flows at first to the north, and 
then to the south. On the borders of the United States 
it is joined by Clarke Biver, and it afterwards receives 
the Lewis or Snake Kiver. Its course is then westward to 
the Pacific, which it enters after a course of about 1000 
miles. Near its mouth stand Pacific City sjid Astoria; 
the latter belongs to the Hudson's Bay Company, but is a 
neglected place. In the neighbourhood are forests of 
huge pines, some of which grow between 200 and 300 feet 
in height. 

Lakes. — ^The great lakes of America have been men- 
tioned in connexion with the St Lawrence, (p. 106.) One 
of these lakes — Michigan— is wholly within the territory 
of the United States. Its shores are low, and have con- 
siderable indentations, of which Green Bay, so called 
from the colour of its waters, is the principal one. On 
the western shore stand the towns of Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Milwaukee, the capital of Wisconsin, has a 
population of 20,000. Chicago, in Illinois, is a very thriv- 
ing place, with a population of about 30,000. Buffalo^ 
■which stands just where the Niagara leaves Lake Erie, is 
a place of great trade, and has a population of nearly 
60,000. Lake Ohamplain, on the borders of New Yod: 
and Vermont, is drained by the Bichelieu, a feeder of the 
T 
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St Lawrence. Burlington, which stands on its eastern 
is^ore, has a population of abont 5000. The Chreat Salt 
Lake, and the smaller fresh-water lake of Utah, which 
is connected with it, lie to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In the immediate neighbourhood of the lakes 
there are some fertile tracts, but the greater portion of 
the Utah territory is desert. SaU-Lake City, the head- 
quarters of the Mormons, has a population of about 
12,000. 

Government and Religion.— Each of the States in 
the Union is in a measure independent, and has its own 
Governor and House of Assembly. But the whole are 
governed by a President, who is elected for four years ; 
and laws which affect the States as a whole are framed 
by the Congress, which meets at Washington, and con- 
sists of a House of Representatives and a House of 
Senators. It will be seen from the foregoing pages that 
the States of the north-east differ from those lying further 
south, in following manufacturing and commercial pur- 
suits rather than the practice of agricultura This, to- 
gether with disputes on the question of slavery, has 
resulted in a war between those divisions of the Union, 
the Southern States wishing to have a separate union of 
their own. The Confederates, as they are called, have 
elected their own President, and have fixed upon Richr 
rnxmd, which stands on the James River, as their capital 
The war has now been raging three years, and it will prob- 
ably result in the States being divided into two, if not 
more, separate governments. 

There is no established religion in the United States, 
but all sects of Christians have full toleration. Educa- 
tion is very widely diffused, especially in the States of the 
north-east. 



CHAPTER IL 

CENTRAL AMEBICA. 

Under the term Central America we shall include all that 
territory which stretches from the Qila, a feeder of the 
Colorado, to the Isthmus of Panama, a distance of nearly 
3000 miles. It is supposed by geologists that this part of 
America, and the chain of the West India Islands, ''are 
but the shattered remains of an unbroken continent.'* The 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico would seem to 
cover a vast sunken area, the several islands of the archi- 
pelago being but the tops of a mountain range still rising 
above the water. 

Leaving out of account, for the present, the islands, 
we find that Central America is divided into four pla- 
teaus of very unequal size : those of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Costa Eica. The plateau of Mexico, or 
AnaJmac, as it is sometimes called, extends ixom the banks 
of the Gila to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and covers an 
area of nearly 800,000 square miles. That part of the table- 
land which lies north of the 24th parallel, and which is 
sometimes distinguished as the plateau of Chihtudma^ has 
an elevation of from 4000 to 6000 feet in height, and is for 
the most part a barren desert, the soil being largely im- 
pregnated with nitre, soda^ and other salts ; further south, 
the plateau increases in elevation, and the soil improves in . 
character. A range called the Sierra Madre, an ofi&hoot 
of the Rocky Mountains, traverses the whole district, 
along the western side, and rises from 6000 to 8000 feet 
above the sea. The highest mountains in this part of the 
continent, however, are a series of volcanic peaks, which 
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cross the plateau from east to west about the line of 19® 
north latitude. Here are the summits of Oolima^ Jonillo, 
Popocatepetl, and Orizaba, the two last-mentioned ris- 
ing more than 17,000 feet above the sea. Along the 
western side of the Mexican plateau, in its northern por- 
tion, is the Plain of Cinaloa ; and round on the eastern 
side is the Plain of Tamaulipas^ a low unhealthy tract 
covered with rank vegetation. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is about 140 miles across, 
and to the south of it rises the plateau of Guatemala, which 
spreads over the peninsula of Yucatan, and is covered 
with rich, grassy savannas and magnificent forests. The 
table-land has a mean elevation of 5000 feet, but it slopes 
gently towards the east. A range of considerable alti- 
tude skirts the western side of the plateau, whence there 
is an abrupt slope to the shores of the Pacific. A low 
plain separates this table-land from Honduras, which 
consists mostly of plateaus and high mountains ; and to 
the south lies the Plain of Nicaraguay, which occupies an 
area of about 30,000 square miles. "Hie plateau of Costa 
Eica is of small extent, but of considerable elevation, and 
is divided from South America by the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, the elevation of which — along the line of rail which 
crosses it — does not exceed 300 feet. 

This part of the American continent is rich in minerals; 
in Mexico there were formerly very productive mines of 
gold and silver ; and copper, tin, iron, lead, and quick- 
silver have also been found. Several of these metals have 
also been met with further south, but have not yet been 
worked to any extent 

Climate and Productions. — Round the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea the climate is strictly 
tropical, averaging about 70° ; and in summer the mean 
temperature is about 18° higher. On the table-lands, how- 
ever, the heat is much less ; and in Mexico the country, 
rising from the gulf into the interior, is divided into Iu>t 
regions, the temperate regions, and the cold regions. On 
the top of the plateau the temperature varies very little 
all the year round, and extremes of heat and cold are un- 
known. 
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The vegetable productions of Central America are very 
valuable : vast forests of mahogany, log- wood, and other 
dye-woods grow along the coast, and in the morfe elevated 
places are the cedar, and other trees of temperate climates. 
Plants of the cactus tribe are peculiar to tropical America, 
and one species affords shelter to the cochineal insect, so 
valuable for its red dye. Among the wild animals of this 
region may be mentioned the puma, the American repre- 
sentative of the lion ; the jaguar, which takes the place 
of the tiger ; and the tapir, a small pachyderm, extin- 
guished by the peculiar form of its snout. Among birds 
may be noticed the humming -bird, which is found all over 
the northern continent to the southward of the parallel 
of 42°, and which even stretches up the western side of 
North America as far as the 60th parallel Keptiles and 
insects are very numerous, (p. 10 ; ) and the large boa-con- 
strictor and the rattle-snake, together with alligators, 
iguanas, and others of the lizard tribe, may be mentioned. 

Political Divisions. — Central America is divided 
among six independent States ; these are Mexico, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Eica. 

Mexico has a population of about 8,000,000, more than 
one half of whom are native Indians. The remaining 
half is made up of Creoles, or descendants of Europeans, 
chiefly Spanish ; and of Mestizos, or mixed races. The 
Indians form the labouring portion of the population ; 
the Mestizos are principally engaged in trade and com- 
mercial pursuits; the Creoles form the wealthy portion 
of the population. Agriculture and mining form the 
chief employments of the people, but neither are carried 
on to any great extent. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
and indigo are produced to some extent, and maize is 
grown in every part of the country. Wheat and Euro- 
pean grains, fruits, and vegetables in general, flourish 
on the table-lands. Large numbers of cattle and horses 
are also reared. The trade is of no importance, and the 
commerce is inconsiderable : the chief exports are metals, 
cochineal, cattle, hided, and fruits: the imports, manu- 
factured goods chiefly, including hardware, earthenware, 
machinery, and fire-arms. Mexico includes twenty-one 
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States, which, till lately, formed a federal republic, like 
tiie United States ; but recently, through the influence of 
France, the government has been dechured an empire, and 
the Archduke of Austria has been dected emperor. The 
chief city of the interior is Mexico, the capital, which has 
a population of 180,000. The city is well-built, and con- 
tains numerous churches and convents. It also possesses 
a university, and several other public institutions. The 
peninsulas of Lower Calif omia, on the west ; and that of 
YvxxAan, on the the east, both belong to Mexico : the total 
area of the empire exceeds 1,000,000 square milfa. 

Guatemala has an area of nearly 46,000 square miles, 
with a population of nearly 1,000,000, of whom about one- 
fourth are whites. The scenery of the country is very 
beautiful and picturesque. The surface is rugged and 
mountainous, and well-watered by numerous streams. 
There is also a number of lakes, one of which, AUtlan, 
lying about 60 miles to the west of the city of Guatemala, 
receives numerous streams, but has no outlet, so far as is 
known. The soil is generally very fertile, and wheat, 
maize, and rice of excellent quality are grown ; but the 
chief export of the country is cochineal. New Guatemala, 
the capital city, is situated on a plain about 4400 feet 
above the sea, and has a population of about 60,000. 

San Salvador, surrounded by Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaraguay, and the Pacific, is a small State, having 
an area of about 7000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 400,000. The coast line is about 150 miles in 
length, and the principal indentation is the Bay of Fon- 
seca. The surface is rugged and elevated, forming part 
of the plateau of Guatemala. The soil is fertile, and the 
chief crop raised is indigo; maize, sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco also thrive well The balsam trees, which grow 
all along the Pacific coast, are very valuable, and yield 
annually about 20,000 lbs. in weight of what is called the 
balsam of Peru, 

Honduras extends right across the isthmus from the 
Gulf of Honduras to the Bay of Fonseca, but its western 
portion is narrowed to a mere slip of country. The total 
area is about 38,000 square miles, and the population 
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about 360,000. The surface is diversified with hills aud 
valleys, but is not much elevated. The heat is very great, 
and in summer often reaches 120°. There are extensive 
forests abounding in mahogany, cedar, and other timber; 
and maize, wheat, rice, and tobacco are grown, but mining 
forms the chief occupation of the people. The minerals 
include gold, silver, lead, and copper, along with cinnabar, 
asbestos, opals, and emeralds. Comayagua^ the capital of 
Honduras, has a population of about 20,000. 

Nicaraguay is bounded on the north by Honduras and 
San Salvador, and on the south by Costa Bica. It has 
an area of 32,000 square miles, with a population of less 
than 300,000. The central part of the country is occupied 
by a large plain, in which lie two large lakes. Along the 
Pacific coast runs a line of volcanic summits of no great 
height, except towards the south, where they range from 
6000 to 10,000 feet. Lake Nkaraguay is about 90 miles 
long, and about 30 miles broad. It is of no great depth, 
and contains several islands. Water-fowl, fish, and alliga- 
tors are abundant. From the southern extremity of the 
lake flows the river San Juan ; and at its northern ex- 
tremity it is connected with the smaller lake Leon by the 
river Penaloza. As the railway across the Isthmus of 
Panama is almost entirely in the hands of the United 
States, it has been proposed to establish another route to 
the Pacific across this State. The route is by water to 
Lake Leon, which is a short distance only from the shores 
of the Pacifia The greater portion of Nicaraguay is covered 
with a rich dark soil, but agriculture is very defective: 
Indigo, cofiee, and cotton are the chief products raised ; 
and to these may be added maize, rice, and plantains. 
Great numbers of cattle are fed on the pastures which lie 
on the east side of the lake. The chief exports are indigo. 
Brazil-wood, and hides. Zeon, the capital, has a popi^a- 
tion of about 25,000. Mosquitia^ or the Mosquito TerHr 
t(yry, lies along the Caribbean Sea, adjacent to the States 
of Honduras and Nicaraguay, and occupies an area of 
34,000 square miles. The country abounds in valuable tim- 
ber ; several minerals are said to be met with in the interior, 
and tortoise-shell of the finest quality is obtained along 
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the coast. The native Indians profess to be independent, 
and the chief assumes the title of King of Mosquitia, 
Blewfields being considered the capital of the state ; but 
the whole district has recently been declared annexed to 
Nicaraguay. 

Gosta Bica is bounded on the north by Nicaraguay, 
and on the south by New Granada. The climate in the 
interior is warm and mild, and the soil very fertile. 
There are rich gold mines, though they are scarcely 
worked, and silver and copper are also found. The 
forests abound in mahogany, Brazil-wood, cedars, and 
other valuable timber; and along the coast are found 
large quantities of mother-of-pearL Coffee is the chief 
product of this state; the other exports being gold, 
sugar. Brazil-wood, and mother-of-pearl The total area 
is about 18,000 square miles ; the population exceeds 
200,000. The capital is San Jos^^ which stands midway 
between the opposite coasts. 

Quatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaraguay, and 
Costa Bica, like Mexico, formerly belonged to Spain; 
but in 1823 the five States succeeded in establishing their 
independence, and they formed themselves into a federal 
republic, under the title of the " United States of Central 
America." Since 1839, however, the federal union has 
been dissolved, and each State is now a sovereign republia 

West Indies. — We have already noticed those islands 
which belong to Great Britain (p. 114) ; there are three 
others which from their size require a l«ief notice, — Cuba, 
Hayti, and Porto Eico. 

Cuba, the largest of the West India Islands, measures 
about 750 miles from east to west, and has an area of 
43,000 square miles. A range of mountains runs through 
the whole length of the island, and in its eastern portion 
attains an elevation of 8,000 feet. Minerals are said to be 
abundant, but coj)per is the chief metal exported. Coaly 
also, is said to have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Havannah. The population of the island is about 
1,500,000, about one-half of whom are slaves. The chief 
exports are sugar, coffee, and tobacco, along with maho- 
gany, cedar, and other woods ; copper ore, rum, wax, and 
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hides. Hamnnahy the capital of the island, has a popu- 
lation of about 200,000. It possesses an excellent har- 
bour. Matamas, further to the eastward, is the next port 
to Havannah. Santiago, on the south coast, is also a 
flourishing port. 

Hayti, or St Domingo, measures nearly 400 miles from 
east to west, and its area is about 30,000 square miles. The 
interior is crossed by various mountain chains, between 
which are beautiful plains and savannas. It is very 
rich in minerals, including gold, silver, platina, iron, 
quicksilver, and copper. The climate is perhaps the 
healthiest in the West Indies, and the woods yield maho- 
gany, logwood, iron-wood, lignum-vitse, and other trees. 
The population is about 700,000, most of whom are 
negroes. Up to the close of the last century, Hayti was 
divided between France and Spain ; but at the period of 
the French revolution the negroes asserted their inde- 
pendence ; but the island is still in a very unsettled state. 
Port au Prince, the capital of the republic, has a popula- 
tion of about 30,000 inhabitants. The principal exports 
from the island are timber, hides, coffee, and a little 
cotton. 

Porto Bico lies to the east of Hayti, and is about 90 
miles long, and nearly half that in average breadth. The 
area is about 3000 square miles, and the population 
500,000. The interior of the island is traversed by a 
ridge of mountains, which average 1500 feet ; and there 
are numerous streams navigable for short distances. Gold, 
copper, lead, and other metals are met with, and there 
are two salt ponds worked by the government. The 
chief exports from the island, however, consist of agri- 
cultural produce, including sugar, coffee, rum, tobacco, 
cotton, and timber. The trade is chiefly with Spain and 
the United States. San Juan de Porto Rico, the capital 
of the island, is situated on the north coast, and has a 
population of 30,000. Porto Rico has been in the posses- 
sion of Spain since its discovery by Columbus in 1493. 



CHAPTER nX 

SOUTH AMERICA :— SUBPACE AND MINERAIS — CLIMATE AND 
PEODUCnONS— EACE. 

The length of South America from the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama to Cape Horn exceeds 4000 miles; its greatest 
breadth, from Cape Eoque to Cape Parina, is about 3000 
miles ; and the total area is about 7,000,000 square miles. 

SuEFACE AND MINERALS.— The great chain of the Andes 
commences at Cape Horn, the southern extremity of the 
archipelago of Tierra del Fuego, where it attains an ele- 
vation of 6000 feet. From this point to the parallel of 
40® south the Andes run close to the shore of the Pacific, 
and for about 700 miles the coast is lined by steep cliffs, 
indented with fiords similar to those found on the shores 
of Norway. The coast is also lined by a chain of rocky 
islands, which may be looked upon as the peaks of a 
range of mountains running parallel to the great range. 
North of the island of Chiloe the chain is no longer sub- 
merged, but runs along the coast, leaving between it and 
the Andes a well-watered valley, the most fertile portioa 
of Chili In the neighbourhood of Valparaiso rises the 
peak of Aconcagua, the culminating point of the whole 
chain : its absolute elevation is nearly 24,000 feet. 

From Cape Horn to the line of 21° SO' south latitude 
the Andes form one single chain ; north of that point the 
chain splits, and two ranges run to about 2° north of the 
equator. These parallel chains enclose high mountain 
valleys or plateaus, which are divided from each other by 
transverse groups or mountain knots. Two of the chief 
table-lands are those of Titicaca and Quito. The plateau 
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of Titicaca extends from the neighbourhood of Potosi 
northward for a distance of 400 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 30 to 60 miles. The average elevation of this 
mountain-valley is about 13,000 feet, but several peaks on 
each side rise 8000 feet higher. The range on the western 
side of the plateau is called the CordiUera of the Coast ; 
that on the eastern side, the Bolivian CordiUera ; and in 
the latter rise the peaks of Illixnani and Sorata, both of 
which exceed 21,000 feet. Potosi^ the highest city in the 
world, stands at the foot of a mountain celebrated for its 
silver mines, at an elevation of 13,300 feet. The district 
round here is only of moderate fertility; but further 
north the city of Chtiquimca, the capital of Bolivia, stands 
amid fertile fields. The northern part of this table-land 
is occupied by Lake Titicacay which has an area of nearly 
4000 miles. It is emptied by the river Desaguadero, 
which flows southward into a small salt lake. 

The valley of Quito, one of the finest in the Andes, is 
about 200 miles long, and 30 wide, and has an^ average 
elevation of 10,000 feet. The cordillera, which bounds it 
on the east, contains the summits of Antisana and Goto- 
pazi, both active volcanoes. In the western range rises 
Ohimborazo ; while to the north-east of the city of Quito, 
and directly upon the equator, rises the Nevada of Gay- 
ambe. All these summits approach 20,000 feet in abso- 
lute elevation, and Chimborazo exceeds 21,000 feet. The 
city of Quito, on the side of Mount Pinchinca, stands at 
an elevation of 9500 feet The soil in the neighbourhood 
is fertile, the climate a perpetual spring ; the city is well- 
built, containing some fine public buildings, and the po- 
pulation is about 70,000. 

A little north of Quito, the Andes are divided into three 
parallel ranges. The western and lowest runs northward 
to the Isthmus of Panama ; the middle one forms the 
western boundary of the valley of the Magdalena; while 
the eastern range, after running for some distance to the 
north turns eastward through Venezuela, and terminates 
on the coast of the Caribbean Sea. The chief summit in 
the range last mentioned is the SiUa de Garaccas, which 
attains an elevation of 8600 feet, and is remarkable as 
being the steepest mountain in the world. 
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The great plain lying to the eastward of the Andes is 
broken only by two systems of mountains, which are of no 
great elevation — ^those of Guiana and Brazil The moun- 
tains of Guiana (p. 118) rise from a plateau which has an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet. This plateau stretches east 
and west for a distance of about 600 miles, between the 
basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon. Across the plateau 
run several parallel ranges, which only rise about 6000 feet 
above it. The chief of these ranges are the Parime 
Mountains, and the Sierra Acaray. South of the 
Amazon are the moimtains of Brazil, which also rise up 
from a plateau of moderate height. The ranges cross this 
plateau in a direction north-east and south-west. Of these 
the Sierra do Mar runs about 20 miles distant from the 
coast j and parallel to it is the Sierra Espinhaco, which 
contains the summit of Itambe, 6000 feet in height, the 
highest in Brazil 

The mountains of Guiana and Brazil divide the great 
eastern plain of South America into three parts, which 
differ very much in character : the llanos, the selvas, and 
the pampas. The llanos of the Orinoco and Venezuela 
occupy an area of 153,000 square miles, and are almost an 
unbroken level of grassy plains, for the most part desti- 
tute of trees. In the rainy season, from April to October, 
these plains are flooded. When the water has subsided 
the ground is covered with a rich verdure, which becomes 
parched and burnt up as the dry season continues. The 
selvas^ or forest plains, extend from the 7th parallel north 
to the 18th of south latitude, and cover an area exceeding 
one million square miles. Here the vegetation is so dense 
that it can only be penetrated by sailing up the Amazon 
or its tributaries. South of the selvas stretch extensive 
plains, more or less barren, which increase in sterility as 
they advance to the south. From the table-land of 
Brazil to the Eio Colorado, and for 1000 miles between 
the Atlantic and the Andes, extend the regions of the 
pampas, where the level plains are scarcely ever diversified 
by a tree, except along the banks of the rivers. West of 
the Paraguay is a desert of sand called II Gran Chaco; 
but along the banks of the Parana, and in the river 
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islands, are orange-groves and palm-trees. Further south 
the country becomes grassy, and the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres support immense numbers of wild horses. Imme- 
diately after the rainy season the plains are covered with 
a rich verdure. In spring the verdure withers, and large 
thistles spring up 10 feet in height. During the heat of 
summer the dried stalks are broken by the wind, and the 
grass springs up again. South of the Colorado the 
coimtry is a shingly desert, covered with brine-lakes and 
incrustations of salt, and only occasionally diversified by 
tufts of grass and a few prickly shrubs. 

Minerals. — South America is exceedingly rich in 
minerals. Gold, silver, precious stones, copper, lead, and 
iron, are found in New Graiiada and other parts. Pla- 
tinum occurs in Brazil; quicksilver in Peru; zinc in Chili 
Tin has been discovered in Chili and Peru; coal in Chili 
and New Granada; salt in La Plata and parts of Bolivia. 

Climate and Productions.— As this part of the con- 
tinent of America lies between the parallels of 12° north 
and 54° south latitude, a great portion of it will lie within 
the tropics. The broadest part of the continent also is 
found in the 5th parallel south, while the country tapers 
away to a point still further south; hence we find the 
average temperature is rather high. The countries lying 
to the north, including Ecuador, New Granada, Vene- 
zuela, and part of Brazil, have a strictly tropical climate, 
the average annual temperature being &f or even higher. 
Farther south the temperature, of course, decreases; and 
near the mouth of the La Plata it is about 20° lower. 
Contrary to the general rule, the west coast of South 
America is colder than the east coast; and this is, no 
doubt, owing to the cold current which washes the west 
coast; and which, off Lima, has a temperature of 20° below 
that of the surrounding waters, (p. 6.) The temperature 
decreases, of course, with the elevation; hence a Euro- 
pean climate may be enjoyed on the plateaus of the Andes, 
and, as we have already seen, at Quito there is perpetual 
spring. 

As South America is open to the trade winds, the 
moisture received is very great. On the coasts of Guiana 



of their moisture before they pass across them, a 
moisture, which arises from the adjacent waters 
Pacific, is carried away by the trade winds of that 
Further north the mountains are not so high, a 
winds are enabled to convey some of their moiston 
them : further south the return wind prevails, (p. 
coming from the north-west, carries moisture to the 
of OhiH. Here again, however, the Andes interpose 
selves, and the return wind, being deprived of it 
ture, is changed into the dry pampero, which 
across. the region of the pampas. 

We have before remarked that a moist and 
climate is favourable to vegetation ; hence t 
America is distinguished by its gigantic forests, lu: 
grasses, and beautiful flowers. The chief forest ti 
elude mahogany, log-wood, Brazdl-wood, and nui 
palms ; and the slopes of the Andes, between the pj 
of 5° north and 20° south latitude, are clothed w: 
valuable chinchona tree; while higher up flouris] 
pines, and other trees of temperate climates. But 
America is distinguished not only by the abunda 
its vegetation, but also by its leafiruss; and on the 
of Quiana the gigantic water-lily is seen floating 
flower fifteen inches in diameter, surrounded by iir 
leaves, six feet in breadth. 
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family, is unknown in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
chindulla^ a small animal found in the southern portion 
of the Andes, is noted for its delicate fur. Beptiles and 
insects are exceedingly abundant in tropical America, (p. 
10,) and in Quiana the ants are as destructive as on the 
west coast of Africa. Among birds may be mentioned 
the gigantic covidxyr of the Andes, a bird of the vulture 
tribe ; the o&trich or emu, which dwells in the plains of 
the pampas ; and the humming-bird, which ranges over 
the whole of the southern half of the continent 

Race.— As in North America, the population consists 
of Indian, Negro, European, and mixed races ; but the 
white population dops not amount to more than one- 
third of the total number of the inhabitants, there being 
a preponderance of Indian and mixed races. The Indians 
are distinguished by high cheek-bones, a prominent nose, 
and a large moutk The skin is of a red or copper 
colour, the eyes black, the hair black and scanty. The 
habits of this race are active and vigilant ; but they are 
incapable of long endurance. The Indian is daring and 
cruel in disposition, yet generous and hospitable ; he is 
of a cold and melancholy temperament, and shews a re- 
markable insensibility to pain. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOUTH AMERICA :— POLITICAL DIVISIONS— RIVERS AN 
CHIEF TOWNS. 

Golumbia and Chiiana. 

Under the tenn Columbia are included Ecuador, 1 
Granada, and Venezuela. Ecuador is bounded on 
south by the Amazon ; a part of its northern boundai 
marked by the Yapura, a feeder of that river. On 
east it stretches to the 70th meridian of west longitr 
on the west, it is washed by the Pacific. Its total ar( 
about 300,000 square miles, and it has a populatioi 
about 1,000,000. New Granada lies to the nortl 
Ecuador, and extends to the shores of the Caribbean i 
including a portion of the Isthmus of Panama, 
western half of the state is covered by the three rai 
of the Andes, but the eastern part is open, and embr 
the upper portion of the llanos. The total area is al 
500,000 square miles, and the population is al 
2,500,000. Venezuela lies between New Granada 
Guiana, and extends from the Caribbean Sea to 
Parime Mountains. It embraces the greater portio 
the llanos, and has an area of 426,000 square miles ; 
population is about 1,500,000. 

New Granada is richer than the other states of Colun 
in mineral wealth ; Ecuador is the only one that posse 
any manufactures of importance j these are ^arse co 
and woollen cloths, and the making of leather, 
agriculture forms the chief industrial employment 
Columbia ; and the produce includes coffee, cocoa, cot 
tobacco, indigo, and sugar, together with numei 
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tropical fruits. In some parts of Ecuador the native 
Indians are engaged in agricultural pursuits; on the 
great plains they subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing ; 
and many find employment on the coast in fishing and 
making salt. The chief exports from Columbia are cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, hides, and cattle; with 
sugar from Venezuela) and precious metals from New 
Granada. 

The principal rivers in this part of the continent are 
the Magdalena and the Orinoco. The Magdalena rises 
in the central cordillera of the Andes, about two degrees 
north of the equator. It flows northward through a 
narrow valley, and is joined on the left bank by the 
Cauca, which flows parallel to it. Its banks are much in- , 
fested by mosquitoes, caymans, and crocodiles, and its 
current is very strong. It empties itself into the Carib- 
bean Sea, after a course of about 600 miles. The port of 
SavanUla stands at its mouth. Santa Fe de Bogota, the 
capital of New Granada, stands about fifty miles from 
the east bank of the Magdalena, at an elevation of 8600 
feet. The town is well-built, and has a population of 
30,000. The Orinoco rises at the western extremity of 
the Parime Mountains, and after flowing a short distance 
throws off the Cassiquiare, which joins the Rio Negro, an 
affluent of the Amazon. Turning now to the north, it re- 
ceives the Guaviare, from New Granada, and forms for 
some distance the eastern boundary of that state. After 
flowing a considerable distance to the north, it turns 
westward, and becomes a very broad and navigable river. 
At a distance of 560 miles from its mouth it has a 
breadth of three miles. It empties itself by a large delta^ 
after a course of about 1200 miles in length. Its basin 
has an area of more than 250,000 square miles. 

Previous to 1831 New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
constituted the republic of Columbia : each state is now 
independent.^V^ey were all at one time Spanish colonies, 
and the prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 

Ghiiana extends from the mouth of the Orinoco to 
Cape Orange, and from the coast to the Sierra Acaray. 
The territory is divided among the English, Dutch, and 
V 
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French. The climate and productions have been noticed 
in describing British Guiana (p. 118). French Guiaafui 
lies between the riyer Oyapok on the east, and the 
Maroni on the west It has an area of 27,500 sqnare 
miles, with a population of 22,000, three-fourths of whom 
are negroes. Cayenne^ on an island adjacent to the coast, 
is the chief town. The chief products of the colony are 
pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. Dutch Gviama 
lies between the Maroni and the Corentyn, and has 
an area of 38,500 square miles, with a population of 
60,000, the majority of whom are negroes. Surinam is 
the principal river, and near its mouth stands FaramaribOj 
the chief town in the colony, with a population of 20,000. 

Brazil, BoliTia, and Pern. 

Brazil is bounded on the north by Quiana, Venezuela, 
and New Granada ; on the west by Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia; on the south by the La Plata states; and on the 
east by the Atlantic. Its area exceeds 3,000,000 square 
miles, and it has a coast line 3700 miles in length : the 
total population is about 8,000,000. Brazil includes 
nearly the whole of the selvas, and a portion of the 
plains of the pampas. The climate is very warm, but 
decreases in temperature on the table-land, as also in the 
southern provinces. The mineral productions have been 
already noticed. Diamonds are especially abundant, and 
are found in the upper parts of the rivers San Francisco 
and Belmonte. Villa Rica or Ouro Preto, is the centre of 
this district. Gold is found in the same neighbourhood, 
and also in the province of Matto Grosso, though it is not 
worked much. The wealth of Brazil, however, lies in its 
vegetable produce, which, besides including the most 
valuable timber, comprises also coffee, sugar, cotton, rice 
and other grains, and fruits of various kinds. Cattle and 
horses also abound in the plains of the interior. There 
are few manufactures of importance, but the commerce 
is considerable, and is carried on with England chiefly. 
The principal exports are coffee, cotton, sugar, hides, 
taJJow, beef, dye-woods, gums, gold, and diamonds. The 
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imports are chiefly manufactured goods and wines from 
Europe; with wheat, flour, leather, and soap from the 
United Statea Brazil formerly belonged to Portugal, 
but since 1822 it has been an independent country. The 
gOTemment is a constitutional monarchy, under an em- 
peror who is related to the royal family of Portugid. 
The established religion is Boman Catholic 

Bolivia is bounded on the north and east by Brazil ; 
on the south, by the states of La Plata ; on the west, by 
Peru and the Pacific. The sea coast, howeyer, does not 
exceed 100 miles in length. The total area of Bolivia is 
470,000 square miles, and its population exceeds 2,000,000. 
Hie maritime portion of Bolivia forms a part of the 
desert of Atacama : the plateau of Titicaca forms a still 
larger portion of the country, while the remainder con- 
sists of woody plains belonging to the district of the 
selvas. This country is rich in minerals, but they are 
not much worked. Potosi and its silver mine have 
already been noticed. Gold, copper, iron, lead, and 
quicksilver are also found. Vegetable produce is abund- 
ant, and varies with the altitude of the country. Euro- 
pean fruits and grains grow on the table-lands : the sides 
of the mountains are clothed with the chinchona-bark and 
balsam trees, while in the warm valleys and broad plains 
cotton, coffee, Paraguay tea, indigo, sugar, and tobacco, 
with various tropical fruits, are raised. The manufac- 
tures of Bolivia are confined to the making of leather and 
a few cotton and woollen cloths. The commerce is not 
considerable, and the foreign trade is carried on chiefly 
through Arica, a port of Peru. Some of the chief towns 
we have already mentioned. Le Paz^ lying to the south- 
east of Lake Titicaca, has a population of 40,000. Cocha- 
hambOy still further to the south-east, lies in a rich agri- 
cultural district, and has a population of 25,000. Bolivia 
was formerly a Spanish colony, but it was erected into 
an independent republic in 1825 : the President is elected 
for life. 

Pern is bounded on the north by Ecuador; on the east 
by Brazil and Bolivia; on the west by the Pacific. Its 
coast line is about 1500 miles, and its total area exceeds 
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500,000 square milea The popnlation is about 2,300,000, 
only about one-tenth of whom are whites. The surface 
of tlie country consists of three divisions : the coast region 
consists for the most part of a sandy plain, crossed by 
transverse ridges of low hills and by numerous streams. 
This region never receives a drop of rain, but during the 
summer months there is a thick mist called ganux, Vege- 
tation is here very scanty, except along the banks of the 
streams. The mountain region occupies about one-half 
of the country : the eastern half of this region is well- 
wooded, the western half is comparatively bara The 
third region comprises the plains which cover the eastern 
portion of the country, and occupy about one-third of the 
entire surface. These plains are covered with thick woods 
and grassy savannas. The natural productions are simi- 
lar to those of Bolivia. Gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, 
and lead are found. Nitrate of soda is collected {Jong 
the coast, and is exported in considerable quantities. 
Ohinchona-bark, balsams, gums, and copal are obtained 
from the forest region; vanilla, sarsaparilla, and caout- 
chouc are obtained from the same district The manufac- 
tures are not of much importance, but the commerce is 
considerable. The chief exports are precious metals, 
saltpetre, chinchona-bark, guano, chinchilla fur, and the 
wool of the vicuna. The chief towns lie along the coast, 
and some are connected with the river Amazon ; of the 
rest we may mention Pasco, which lies at aa elevation of 
14,000 feet, in the neighbourhood of valuable silver-mines; 
PunOy a place of some trade on the western shore of Lake 
Titicaca : and Arequipa, on the western slope of the 
Andes, one of the most flourishing cities in South Ame- 
rica : its population is nearly 40,000. like Bolivia, Peru 
formerly belonged to Spain, but is now an independent 
republic. The established religion is Roman Catholic. 

The Amazon is formed by the junction of the Tun- 
garagua, or Upper Maranon, and the Ucayali The 
former rises in a small lake on the table land of Pasco, 
within 60 miles of the Pacific ; the Apurimac, the prin- 
cipal head stream of the Ucayali, rises 90 miles west of 
Lake Titicaca, and this point may be regarded as the 
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source of the mighty river. Cvzco^ near the banks of the 
Apurimac, the ancient capital of the Incas, stands at an 
elevation of nearly 12,000 feet above the sea. After the 
junction of the two streams, the Amazon flows westward, 
and empties itself into the Atlantic, after a course of 
about 4700 miles. The principal feeders, taken in order, are 
the Napo, Yapura, Purus, Negro, Madeira, Topiyos, Xingu, 
and Tocantins. ^The Kio Negro is about 1500 miles long; 
and one of its upper branches communicates with the 
Orinoco. The town of Rio Negro or Barra, near the 
junction of this feeder with the main stream, has some 
manufactures of cotton and tiles. Between the conflu- 
ences of the Negro and Madeira, the Amazon is about 
three miles wide, and it increases in width lower down. 
The Madeira is about 2000 miles long. Its head stream, 
the Bio Grande, or Quapahi, rises from the same plateau in 
the Andes as the Pilcomayo does ; and another tributary, 
the Guapore, rises within three miles of one of the head 
streams of the Paraguay. Mato Grosso, on this feeder, 
has considerable trade in cattle and horses. Santarem, 
near the confluence of the Topajos, is a place of some 
trade. Obidoa or Ahydos exports cocoa and cotton : the 
tide is felt thus far up the river, a distance of 400 miles 
from the sea. About 100 miles from its mouth, the 
Amazon throws off a branch which encircles the island of 
Marajo ; where this branch enters the sea it is called the 
Bio Para. The town of Para is one of the best-built 
cities in Brazil, and has a population of about 25,000 
inhabitants. The mouth of the Amazon is about 180 
miles broad, and the island of Caviana stands in the 
middle. The basin of the Amazon contains an area of 
about 2,500,000 square miles. 

The States of La Plata, Patagonia, and Chili. 

The States of La Plata include fifteen independent 
republics, two of which, Paraguay and Uruguay, are de- 
tached from the others; the rest form a federal union 
under the name of the Argentine Confederatum. The 
total area of the confederation is about 1,000,000 square 
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miles, and the population is not much more than one to 
a square mile. T^e State of Buenos Ayres, the nominal 
head of the republic, has about 350,000 inhabitants. 
Paragtmy, lying between the rivers Uruguay and Parana, 
has an area of about 80,000 square miles, with a popular 
tion of more than 1,000,000. On the revolt of the other 
States from Spanish rule in 1816, Fai^aguay refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Cential Government, 
and has ever since formed an independent State. Urvr 
guay, embracing an area of 70,000 square miles, with a 
population of 240,000, long formed debateable ground 
between Brazil and La Plata ; but by a treaty in 1828 it 
was declared independent. 

The States of La Plata occupy what we termed the 
plains of the pampas. The southern portion of these 
plains include the pampas properly so called; in the 
central part there is, to the west of the Parana, the desert 
of II Gran Chaco^ covered with sand, saline incrustations, 
and brine lakes; but to the north and east the soil is 
fertile, and abounds in tropical productions. The La 
Plata States are rich in minerals, including gold, silver, 
and copper ; but the great wealth of the country consists 
in its immense herds of cattle and horses. The hides of 
oxen and horses, together with the skins of sheep, goats, 
deer, and chinchilla furs, are annually exported in great 
numbers. Agriculture is not much attended to, though 
wheat, maize, and rice are grown ; and in the northern 
parts, indigo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and mate^ or Para- 
guay tea, which is largely consumed in these parts. The 
manufactures are of no importance; the commerce is, 
however, considerable, and chiefly centres in Buenos 
Ayres. 

The River La Plata is formed by the junction of the 
Parana and the Uruguay, The Parana receives the Para- 
guay, which rises about 14° south latitude, and flows 
through a swampy district called Lake Xarayes. At 
AssumptioTiy the capital of Paraguay, where there is con- 
siderable trade in timber, hides, tobacco, sugar, and Para- 
guay tea, the Paraguay is joined by the Pilcomayo. 
Lower down it receives the Vermejo, and at Corrientes it 



joins the Parana. Corrientes is agreeably situated on 
elevated ground, and has considerable trade. The Pa- 
rana rises on the table-land of Brazil, about 120 miles 
from the Atlantic. Below the junction of the Paraguay 
the main stream keeps the name of Parana, and flows 
through a channel broken by islands covered with orange 
groyes. The town of Parana, a small place, is the capital 
of the Argentine Eepublic. A little below this town the 
river receives the Ssdado, on which stands Santa Fe, once 
a much more important place than at present. 

The Uruguay is about 800 miles long, and rises about 
80 miles from the Atlantic coast. It flows at flrst west, 
and then south, passing the town of Conceptum. Its dear 
blue waters may be distinguished from the muddy waters 
of the Parana for miles after it has entered the same 
estuary. This estuary is about 180 miles long, and about 
130 miles wide at its mouth. The coast on the north 
side is rocky ; on the south low. Buenos Ayres, at the 
head of the estuary, is built with great neatness and regu- 
larity. It is a place of considerable trade, exporting 
beef, hides, skins, tallow, and wool; the population is 
about 120,000. MovUe Video, the capital of Uruguay, is 
situated on a gentle slope, and is strongly defended : the 
population is about 50,000. The total length of the Bio 
de la Plata is about 2500 miles, and the area of its basin 
is about 1,250,000 square miles. 

Patagonia lies at the southern extremity of the conti- 
nent, and stretches from the Bio Negro to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan : its area is about 350,000 square miles. The surface, 
as we have already described, consists of broad shingly 
plains, with scarcely a bush to be seen. No part is culti- 
vated, but immense herds of horses and wild cattle are 
found. Wild animals are numerous, and include wolves, 
pumas, armadilloes, emus, and guanacoes. Along the Atlan- 
tic coast, also, seals are plentiful The inhabitants are a 
tall strong-built race of men, and they lead a wandering life. 
They are sometimes described as cannibals. There are no 
towns of any importance. Patagonia is nominally sub- 
ject to the Argentine Confederation. 

Chili is a long narrow strip of country, lying along the 
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coast of the Pacific. It extends from Bolivia sonthward 
for a distance of nearly 1200 miles, with a breadth no- 
where exceeding 130 miles. The total area is about 
170,000 square miles, and the population is about 
1,500,000. The greater part of the country is coyered 
with hills, which are offshoots from the Andes. The 
streams have of necessity short courses, the principal one 
being the Biobio, which is about 200 miles long. The 
northern part of Chili belongs to the desert of Atacama, 
but the country becomes more fertile as we advance to 
the south. Mining and agriculture form the chief em- 
ployment of the people. The chief mineral worked is 
copper; but gold, silver, lead, and iron are also found, and 
coed of good quality is met with in the neighbourhood of 
Conception. The agricultural produce consists of maize 
and other grains, hemp, and potatoes : immense herds of 
cattle are also reared in the southern provinces. The 
trade is ^considerable, the exports being hides, beef, cop- 
per, silver, wool, and hemp. Santiago, the chief inland 
town, is the capital of Chili, and has a population 
of about 100,000 inhabitants. Chili was formerly a 
Spanish colony, but it asserted its independence in 1810, 
and since 1817 has been acknowledged an independent 
republic. The native Indians are few in number, except 
in the province of Araucaniay south of the Biobio, where 
there is a bold and warlike race under a government of 
their own* 



CHAPTER V. 

COAST UNE OV AMERICA. 

We have already described the coast of British America; 
we shall therefore commence with the United States. 
The coast is here much indented, and there are many 
good harbours. The shores in general are low, and in 
several parts are lined by swamps. Portland, in Maine, 
is a flourishing port : further south is Boston, perhaps the 
second port in the States. Fish, salted meat, flour, and 
ice from Wenham Lake, form the chief exports : the peps- 
lation is about 150,000. New Plymoru;th, to the south-east 
of Boston, was founded by the Puritans in 1620. Now 
rounding Gape Cod, we come to New York, at the mouth 
of the Hudson. New York is the largest city in America^ 
and the second commercial city in the world The har- 
bour is excellent, and the river is navigable more than 
100 miles above the city. The exports consist principally 
of grain, beef, dried flsh, furs, and tobacco : and the im- 
ports, which amount to about one- third the total value of 
the entire imports into the United States, embrace manu- 
factured goods, silk, wines, and tropical produce. The 
population of New York is about 500,000. Brooklyn, on 
Long Island, is considered a suburb. 

The coast now runs southward to Oape May, and 
rounding this point, we enter Delaware Bay. Philadelphia, 
on the river Delaware, stands at the head of this inlet, 
and is well and regularly bmlt. It manufactures cotton, 
paper, and glass; and has a considerable coasting trade. 
Here the Declaration of Independence was published in 
1776. Chesapeak Bay, further to the south, stretches 
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about 180 miles inland, with a breadth of from 10 to 25 
miles. The water is deep, and the shores indented ^th 
numerous inlets, forming some good harbours. At the 
head of the bay stands Baltimore, on the Susquehanoali; 
and on the Potomac stands WashingUmy the capital of the 
Union, with a population of about 50,000. James Biver 
is another stream which falls into this mlet, and Richmond^ 
which stands upon it, is at present the capital of the 
Confederate States. Norfolk, at the entrance to Delawaie 
Bay, is a naval station. South-west of this place extends 
the " Dismal Swamp,** covering an area of 160,000 acres. 

Now doubling Cape Hatteras, the coast trends to the 
south-west. The shore along the two CaroHnas and 
Georgia is low and marshy ; swamps sometimes extend- 
ing 100 miles inland. Low sandy islands skirt the coast, 
and are covered with plantations of sea-island cotton. 
Passing Capes Look-out and Fear, we come to GharUsUm, 
the chief port in the Southern States : the exports are rice 
and cotton chiefly. Charleston has become famous for 
the long but unsuccessful siege it has withstood, (1863-4) 
Savannah, at the mouth of a river of that name, is a place 
of some trade. The peninsula of Florida, which ter- 
minates to the south in Cape Sable, is in general low and 
swampy ; but there are in the interior large forests, with 
plantations of cotton, sugar, and indigo. 

Passing through Florida Strait, we enter the Gulf of 
Mexico, which is bounded by low swampy shores, skirted 
by flat sandy islands. Glancing at MdbUe, on a river of 
that name into which flows the Alabama, we come to the 
delta of the Mississippi, a low unhealthy swamp covered 
with reeds, which afford shelter to numerous alligators. 
New Orleans, about a hundred miles from the mouth of 
the river, is the great emporium for the produce of the 
Western States, and exports cotton, flour, and tobacco 
chiefly : the population is about 120,000. Leaving New 
Orleans, and passing Galveston, the chief port in Texas, 
we reach the mouth of the Eio Grande, and enter upon 
the coast of Mexico. 

Leaving Matamoras, near the mouth of the Eio Grande, 
we come to Tampico, the chief port in Mexico for the ex- 
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port of mineral produce. Vera Cruz, farther south, is, 
however, a more important place, and is the outlet for the 
agricultural produce of Mexico. Yucatan is one of the 
few peninsulas in the world which point to the north. 
Campeachpy on the western side, is the centre of the log- 
wood trade. Merida is the capital of Yucatan. Now 
doubling Cape Gatoche, the coast trends south to the 
Bay of Honduras. Beliae has been already noticed as a 
British possession. Traxillo is the chief port of the state 
of Honduras. Bounding Cape Gracias a Dios, the coast 
again trends to the south, and we pass Blewfields, the 
capital of the Mosquito Territory, and come to Grep Tovm, 
at the mouth of the San Juan. Leaving Grey Town, and 
skirting the shores of the Mosquito Gulf, we arrive at 
ChagreSf in New Granada, a place of considerable trade. 
About three miles to the north-east is Aspinwall, the 
eastern terminus of a railway which crosses the Isthmus 
of Panama : the distance is about thirty miles. 

A belt of swamps lines the coasts of New Granada 
and Venezuela, backed by ranges of hills, which rise 3000 
or 4000 feet higL Forto BeUo was at one time a place of 
considerable trade; but since its capture by Admiral 
Yemon, in 1739, its prosperity has declined. Cartagena 
is now the chief port in New Granada. Its exports con- 
sist chiefly of specie and bullion ; and the population is 
about 10,000. Now rounding Cape Gallinas, the most 
northerly point in South America, we enter the Gulf of 
Maracaybo, which is connected to a lake of the same name 
by a channel about 20 miles long. On the east side of 
the entrance to the gulf is the peninsula of Paraguana, 
and passing this we come to La Gwayra, the outport of 
Caracas. Caracas itself is situated a little inland, at an 
elevation of 3000 feet above the sea. The city is well 
built, and has a population of 50,000. It is the capital of 
Venezuela. Now passing BarcelonOy we come to Cumana, 
the oldest city in America, having been founded in 1523. 
Continuing our course, we pass the Island of Trinidad, 
and reach the delta of the Orinoco. 

From the mouth of the Orinoco to Cape Boque, the 
coast trends to the south-east, and is low and swampy 
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throughout the whole distance. In Guiana, indeed, em- 
bankments are necessary in order to prevent the sea fr(m 
inundating the land. George Totm is the capital of Bri- 
tish Guiana, and Paramaribo is the chief town in the 
Dutch province. iS^i/inamar^ was used during the French 
revolution as a place to which political offenders were 
transported. Cayenne is situated upon an island, and has 
a population of about 5000 persons. Now rounding 
Cape Orange, and passing the mouth of the Amazon, we 
come to the Bio Para. The town of Faro, situated in 
the middle of a fertile plain, is one of the best-built 
cities in BraziL It exports considerable quantities of 
cocoa and caoutchouc. Maranhao, at the mouth of a 
river of that name, is another place of some trade ; it 
exports rice, cotton, and hides. There is no other place 
of importance until we reach Cape Boque. 

From Gape St Boque to the Strait of Magellan the 
coast runs with a general direction to the south-west 
For a considerable portion of this distance the shores 
continue low and swampy ; but about the neighbourhood 
of Cape Frio they assume a bolder character, and the 
remainder of the Brazilian coast is, for the most part, 
rocky and picturesque. Cape Branco, a little to the 
south of Cape Roque, is the most easterly point in South 
America. In the neighbourhood is Farahyba, which 
exports considerable quantities of Brazil-wood : Femam- 
buco is also a place of some trade. Leaving this town, 
and passing the mouth of the Francisco, we reach Fahia, 
or San Salvador, standing on one of the finest harbours in 
America. The trade is very considerable, the chief ex- 
ports being sugar, cotton, tobacco, and rum : the popula- 
tion is about 160,000, Leaving Bahia, there is no other 
place of importance until we arrive at Eio Janeiro, the 
capital of BraziL This city, the largest in South America, 
stands upon one of the finest harbours in the world. It 
is the chief seat of the foreign trade of Brazil, and the 
principal article of export is coffee. The population 
exceeds 400,000. 

The extreme south of the Brazilian coast and the shores 
of Uruguay are low and sandy, and in some places salt 
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lagoons line the coast The estuary of the La Plata is 
about 130 miles wide at its mouth, and the current is so 
strong as to be felt 200 miles out at sea. South of the 
La Plata there is no harbour of any importance ; and the 
coast of Patagonia is barren, rugged, and inhospitable. 
At the southern extremity of the continent, and separated 
from it by the Strait of Magellan, is the group of 
islands called Tierra del Fuego. The group consists of 
one large island, about 500 miles in length, and four 
smaller ones, with numerous rocky islets. The mountains 
which lie on the west side of the group attain a consider- 
able eleyation, and are clothed with forests and capped 
with snow. The inhabitants appear to be in the lowest 
stage of barbarism. Cape Horn terminates the group on 
the south. 

The west coast of Patagonia, and the southern portion 
of Chili, very much resemble the coast of Norway. The 
shores are steep and precipitous, and deeply indented 
• with inlets running up into the heart of the mountains, 
and the coast is skirted with a chain of rocky islands. 
Wellington Island is about 150 miles long, and about 
60 broad. Chiloe belongs to Chili; it is fertile in 
character, and produces abundance of cattle. In Chili, 
and indeed on the whole western coast of South America, 
the shores, with but few exceptions, are steep and rocky. 
Proceeding northwards from Chiloe, we pass Valdavia, 
and come to Conception Bay, into which flows the Biobio. 
The town of Conception was once an important place, but 
it was destroyed by an earthquake in 1835, and consists 
now of only a few streets of low brick houses, Valpa- 
raiso, the capital of Chili, is a place of great trade, and 
exports wheat, tallow, hides, wool, and metals : the popu- 
lation is about 50,000. Coquimho, further to the north, is 
the chief outlet for the mineral produce of the country, 
especially copper. 

Cobija, the only sea-port of Bolivia, is a wretched place, 
and the chief foreign trade of the country is carried on 
through Arica, a Peruvian port lying further north. The 
coast, which has hitherto run sdmost in a straight line 
from Cape Horn, now bends to the north-west. LimOf 
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the capital of Pern, stands on the Bimac, about six miles 
from its mouth ; it has about 80,000 inhabitants. CalkOi 
the port of Lima, is the centre of increasing trade. To 
the south lie the Ghincha Islands, famous for depodts 
of guano. Tmxillo, to the north of lima, is a place of 
considerable trade. Now, rounding Cape Parina, tlie 
most western point in South America, we reach Ghiaya- 
quily standing at the head of the gulf of that name, lliis 
town, the chief port in Ecuador, has considerable trade, 
exporting tobacco, cocoa, timber, and cattle. The next 
place of importance is Panama, once the seat of great 
trade. It is the western terminus of the railway which 
here crosses the isthmus. 

The coast of Central America is rocky, and indented 
with numerous natural harbours, the chief of which is the 
Bay of Fonseca, or Conchagtuz, as it is sometimes called. 
On the northern shore of this gulf stands La Union^ the 
chief port of San Salvador. In Mexico the shores are low, 
hot, and unhealthy; but they contain some £me inlets, 
among which that of Acapulco deserves especial notice. 
Acaptdco possesses an excellent harbour, and was at one 
time the great emporium of trade between Spain and the 
Philippine islands. The situation is, however, very un- 
healthy, and the town has lost its former importanca 
Following the bend of the coast, and rounding Cape 
Corrientes, we enter the Gulf of California. The shores 
round the Gulf are bold, rocky, and much indented, but 
there is no town of any importance. Doubling Cape St 
Lucas, which terminates the peninsula of California, we 
turn northward, and reach the fine harbour of San Fran- 
cisco, which is rapidly rising in importance. Continuing 
our course, and passing Cape Mendocino, we reach the 
shores of British America. It is calculated that North 
America has a coast line 24,000 miles in length, and that 
the coast line of South America is about 14,000 miles 
long. This would give for the northern half of the conti- 
nent a mile of coast for 330 miles of surface, and to South 
America one mile of coast to 500 miles of surface. 



CHAPTER VL 

CONCLUSION. 

Two parts of the American continent have not yet been 
described, as they could not conveniently be brought into 
any of the preceding chapters ; these are Russian America 
and Greenland. We shall now briefly notice each of 
these. 

Russian America lies west of the 141° of west longi- 
tude, and includes also a narrow strip of coast, extending 
southward to the mouth of Simpson River, The total 
area is about 500,000 square miles. The coast range of 
mountains runs through the southern part of this terri- 
tory, and attains in the summit of St Elias an elevation 
of nearly 18,000 feet. Mount Fsdrweather also ap- 
proaches 15,000 feet. The coast on the south and west is 
rocky, and skirted with islands ; on the north it is low, 
and in some places marshy. A large river, the Colvillei 
empties itself on this part of the coast, with an estuary, 
about two miles in widtL The inhabitants of Russian 
America are only supposed to amount to about 50,000. 
They are employed generally either in capturing seals, or 
in hunting the fur animals, the skins of which are bar- 
tered to Russian traders. New Archangel^ the capital of 
the country, stands upon Sitka Island, and has a popula- 
tion of about 1000 inhabitants. Michaelovski, on Norton 
Sound, is also a small trading port. 

Greenland is supposed to be either an island, or a 
cluster of islands. The east coast has been traced at 
intervals as far north as the 80th parallel; and Gape 
Farewell, its southern extremity, is 20 degrees farther 
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south; but the total area is not known. The climate is 
very severe, the ground being frozen hard for most part 
of the year: but in the month of July the heat is very 
great, and even mosquitoes are troublesome. A few 
stunted bushes grow in the southern parts of the country, 
and potatoes in some of the sheltered valleys; but the 
chief food of the inhabitants consists in the flesh of seals 
and fisL There are a few Danish settlements on the west 
coast, the chief of which are Uppemavik, the most 
northerly town in the world ; and New Hernhut, a place 
lying further southward. The population numbers about 
50,000, the bulk of whom are Esquimaux, a race belong- 
ing to the Mongolian type. There are also a few Moravian 
missionaries and some Danish settlera 

The various islands of the Pacific Ocean are divided by 
some geographers into two divisions : Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia. Melanesia includes New Guinea, New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the various groups extending from 
Solomon Islands to New Zealand, including also the Feejee 
Islands. All these groups are peopled by the Papuan 
race, which we have before mentioned as a branch of the 
Negro family, (p. 11.) Papua, or New Guinea, is the 
largest island in the Pacific, next to Australia. It ex- 
ceeds 1000 miles in length, and has a width of 400 miles, 
with mountains rising 14,000 or 15,000 feet in height. 
Very little is known of the interior; but gold is said to be 
found in many parts, and the vegetation is thought to 
resemble that of the Eastern Archipelago. It is the native 
region of the beautiful birds of Paradise. The Dutch 
exercise some influence over the western part of the 
island ; and the Chinese and other nations of the East 
visit the northern coast, whence they obtain tortoise-shell, 
edible bird-nests, feathers, and other articles. New Bri- 
tain and New Ireland lie to the north-east of New 
Guinea. The Queen Charlotte Islands lie to the south- 
east of the Solomon group. Vanikoro, one of the islands, 
was the scene of La Perouse's shipwreck, (1788.) Further 
to the south are the New Hebrides, at one of which— 
Erromango—WiWioins the missionary, was murdered. 
New Caledonia is an island about 250 miles long, with 
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a breadth of about 25 miles, and a population of 250,000. 
Here the French have recently established a settlement. 
The Feejee Islands lie under the meridian of 180° east, 
and between the parallels of 16° and 20® south. They 
consist of two larger islands and a number of smaller 
ones, and have a population of about 200,000 persons. 
Human sacrifices are frequent among the natives, and 
cannibalism is common; but missionaries have made 
great progress in converting them to Christianity. 

Most of the island groups belonging to Polynesia lie to 
the south of the equator, between the parallels of 10® and 
30®. The Sandwich Islands are the most important group 
lying north of the equator. They consist of a mmiber 
of islands extending in a curved line for a distance of 400 
miles, and the total area of the group is about 6100 miles. 
The largest island in the group is Hawaii, which has an 
area of 4500 square miles; On this island, two mountain 
,peaks— Mowna Loa and Mowna Kea— attain nearly 
14,000 feet in height ; and here the volcano of Kilaueh 
exhibits in its crater an immense lake of boiling lava. 
The population of the group is about 100,000. HotwIoIu, 
the principal port, stands on the island of Oahu, and 
about 500 foreigners reside here. This group has become 
the centre of considerable trade; and there is almost regu- 
lar communication with San Francisco. The islands are 
under the government of a native king; and a bishop of 
the English Church has been appointed. 

The remaining groups of Polynesia are divided into two 
classes : those of volcanic, and those of coral formation. 
A region extending from Low Archipelago north-west to 
Marshall Archipelago, a distance of 4500 miles, and many 
leagues in breadth, is supposed to mark the site of a sub- 
merged continent ; and within this space the islands are 
of coral formation. The Society Islands and the Mar- 
quesas, together with some of the Friendly and Navigators 
Islands, are volcanic. The coral groups are generally low 
and level; the others, mountainous. The climate through- 
out Polynesia is warm, and tempered by the surroundmg 
water. The soil, especially in the volcanic groups, is ex- 
tremely fertile. Vegetation is abundant, and among native 
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fruits may be mentioned the bread-fruit, plantain, cocoa- 
nut, arrow-root, and sweet potato. Animal life is not so 
abundant ; and when first discovered by Europeans, the 
largest animals found in these islands were hogs and wild 
dogs. The domestic animals of Europe have, however, 
been introduced. The natives of Polynesia are supposed 
to belong to the Malay race, and the total number is not 
thought to exceed 300,000 inhabitants. Christianity and 
civilisation have made great progress among them during 
the last 30 years. 



THE END. 
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Class-Book of Modem Geography. 

With Examination Questions. By WiLUAH Hughes, F.B.G.S. 
16mo, pp. 362, cloth, boards, 3s. 6d. 

It is sought in this Tolume to make a knowledge of the chief natnral featnres and 
productions of the globe the basis of what is commonly imderstood by Geography. 
In the absence of such a foundation, for the popular facts of geography— such as 
the dirisions of countries, the positions of towns, fto.— the subject is too often (and 
Dot unnaturally) regarded as a dry study— unattraotire to teacher and leaxtier alike. 
This frequently-expressed renroach is, in the belief of the present writer, altogether 
unwarranted by the real conditions of the case, and he has sought in the " Olass- 
Book of Modem Geography" to shew how geographical facts may be allied with 
Information of a character so varied, and at the same time instructiye, as to attract 
the attention of the intelligent learner, of either sex. The natural features, pro- 
ductions, and climate of each country, as it is successively described, supply the 
foundation upon which it is sought to rear the superstructure of geographi(»u know- 
ledge. The inquiring and reasoning faculties of the learner— not the memory only 
—are cultivated. 

The Examination Questions, appended to each section, are drawn ftrom the 
results of much experience in tuition on the part of the writer, and will, it is be- 
Uered, be found to add considerably to the Talue of the work as a Claaa-Boi^ /or 
popular School uh. 

Elementaoy Class-Book of Modem Geography. 

By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 16mo, pp. 138, cloth, boards. Is. 6d. 

This Volume is abridged from the larger Class-Book described above, and is 
designed for the use of young or less advanced pupils. The Examination Questions 
are omitted. But the Elementary Class-Book contains all the essential facts of 
Modem Geography, and may be confldently recommended for use in popular tuition. 

Class-Book of Physical Geography. 

With numerous Diagrams. By W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 
16mo, pp. 244, doth, boards, 2s. 6d. 

The growing attention bestowed in the present day upon Physical Geography has 
seemed to justify the preparation of a schod-book (moderate at once in size and 
price) which should exhibit, in clear and methodical arrangement, the principal 
Facts respecting the natural features, productions, and phenomena of the Eaitb. 
To accomplish this has been the aim of the writer in the volume now referred to, 
the nature and scope of which will be best appreciated by the subjoined list of 
Chapters into which it is divided :-^ 

1. The Earth as a Member of the Solar 8. The Ocean- Currents, Tides, fto. 

System. 9. TheAtmosphere— Trade Winds,Mon- 

2. General Features of the Earth's Sur- soons, Botary Storms, Ac. 

face : Land and Water, fto. 10. Climate — Temperature, Bain, Iso- 

3. Constituent Portions of the Earth's thermal Lines, fto. 

Crust. 11. Agents of Change — Eartihquakes, 
L The Highlands of the Old World— volcanoes, fto.; Coral Idands. 

Mountains, Plateaus, Deserts, fto. 12. Geographical Distributioxf of Min- 
5. The Highlands of the New World. erals. 

). The Lowland Plains— Steppes, Prai- 13. Distribution of Plants. 

ries. Savannahs, &c. 14. Distribution of Animals. 

r. Bivers and Lakes. 15. Geographical Distributioii of Man. 
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tholomew, F.K.G.&J and beautifully printed in colours. Crowi^- 
4to, strongly bound m cloth, 2b. 6d. 
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and may be used conjointly with aior Elementary Book on Geography. It is, how 

erer, more espeoially designed as a Companion to Hughes's " Elementary Clasa-bool^r:: 
of Modem Geography," and Lawson's " Outlines of Geography for Schools an^i^ 
Colleges." 

Philips' Introductory School Atlas. 

Comjirising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the WorlcL, 
clearly engraved and carefully printed in colours. Edited by W. 
Hughes, F.B.G.S. Accompamed by a Consulting Index. Impe- 
rial 8yo, bound in cloth, 5s. 

This Atlas is an abridgment of "Philips' Comprehensive School Ailas," and is 
intended for the use of Junior Geographical Classes. 

Philips' Comprehensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modem Geography, comprising Thiriy-Five Modem 
and Five Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest and best 
Authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colours. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index, 
carefully compiled. Imperial 8vo, strongly bound in doth, 10s. 6d. 

Philips* First School Atlas. 

Comprising Ten Maps, selected from the "Atlas for Beginners," con- 
sisting of the World, (in Hemispheres,) the Continental Divisions 
of the Globe, (Europe, &c.,) England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Palestine. Crown 4to, with illustrated cover, 6d. plain, or with 
the Maps coloured, Is. 

Hughes' Training-School Atlas. 

A series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the great 
Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colours. 
Kew and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R. G.S. , author 
of '* A Class-Book of Physical Geography," &c. &c. Medium folio, 
cloth, lettered, 15s. 

Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography. 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams in illustration of the 
Natural Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief 
Natural Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by William Hughes, 
F.R. G.S. Imperial 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

This Atlas is intended as a companion volume to Hughes's " Class-Book of Physical 
Geography." 
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THE FAMILY ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' FAMILY ATLAS OP PHYSICAL, GENEKAL, 
AND CLASSICAL aEOGRAPHY: a Series of 52 Maps, 
Imperial 4to., printed in colors ; accompanied by lUustrative 
Letterpress, describing the Natnral Features, Climate, Pro- 
ductions and Political XMTisions of each Country, with its 
Statistics, brought down to the latest period, and a copious 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.Q.S. 

Price, handsomely bound in doth, gilt edges, 858.; or half-bound 
Turkey morocco, ^t edges, 42s. 

rpHE Pnblishen eonfldently belieye that the Family Atlas wUl be fonnd 
JL (relative to size and price) to embody the most eompUie eompendium of 
geographical inforMUiiion that ha» ever been placed before the publie. 
The Maps are oxecntod in the first style of art, and have been enarsfwd. 
throngbont from original drawings, either execated personally by the 
hand of the Editor, or prodnced under his immediate snperintendence. 
The first edition of the Family Atlas— issued In 1858— mot with a 
snccoss in tbe bigbesi degree gratifying to those engaged in its prodncUoh. 
Besides a carefol revision bestowed npon the work (both plates and text) 
throngbont, %h9 presanl edition embodies some important additions and 
improvements. Amongst these are, tbe addition ot a Map, showing the 
entire extent of the British Empire, and the substitution of Double Maps 
of England and France for those previously given. The Oenernl Uaps 
of Europe and Asia, and the Maps of Canada and the United States of 
America, have been entirely re-engraved. The introductory treatise on 
Physieal Geography has been re-written by the Editor, with spoelal 
reference to the place occupied by that bvanoh of science in the present 
day, and the Index has been entirelT raeonstmottf . 
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THE UBRABY ATLAS. 

PHILIPS* LIBRARY ATLAS OP ANCIENT AND MOf)ERN 
GEOGRAPHT: a Series of 44 Maps, printed in colors, 
Imperial 4to. ; accompanied by a copious Consulting Index. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.a.S. 
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tbe Library Atlas will be foond eminently clmraclerised, however, by 
utility, for the poxpose of general and familiar reference. 

THE POPULAB ATUS. 

PHILIPS' POPULAB ATLAS OF THE WORLD: a Series of 
89 Haps, colored, Imperial 4to. ; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 

Price, handsomely boimd in extra cloth, lettered, 128. 6d. 

THE Popnlar Atlas embodies a selection of the Haps comprehended 
within the Family Atlas, made, (as the title implies) with a view to 
strictly popnlar nse. It includes those Haps to which reference is 
demanded by the cnrrent necessities of the day, while snch as more 
•specially lUnstrate the history of fonner times are omitted. 
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PHILIPS' CABINET ATLAS OF MODEBN GEOGBAPHT: 
a Series of 88 Maps, Imperial 4to., colored; with a copious 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.a.S. 

Price, handsomely bound in extra cloth, lettered, lOs. ed. 

fTHIS selection, firom the Haps of the Family Atlas, Is made with a 
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purchasers as desire to possess an epitome of Hap linowledg^~attractive 
In form, compendious in character, and moderate in price. The Cabinet 
Atlas of Hodem Geography lays claim to supply snch a want, and 
Includes all the Haps that are necessary to the due comprehension of 
paasiDg events, at home and abroad. 
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THE SELECT ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SELECT ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHT: 
a Series of 23 Maps, Imperial 4to., colored ; with a oopioTiB 
Consulting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.a.S. 

Price, handsomely bound in doth, 78. 6d.; or in octavo form, 
cloth, 78. 6d. 

FTHE Select Atlas oanies still farther, on the scale of redneUon, tha 
JL principle acted on in the case of the volome preTionsly noticed. Xi 
-claims to rank as a standard work of nsefal popular reference, at least so 
tax as the more important localities of modem geography are concerned* 



THE COMPREHENSIYE SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' C0MPBEHENSI7E SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODEBR 
AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHT, eompritring 85 Modem and 
5 Ancient Mi^s, printed in colon; with a copious Index. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 

Price, atron^ bound in cloth, Imperial 8fo., 108. 6d. 



title implies) a School Atlas of more trnly comprehensiTO obaracior, than 
any other that is before the public. If includes elaborate and rigidly 
accurate Maps, which show the features and modem divisions of Bverf 
conntey on the globe, with, in addition, such ancient maps as are 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the reader of the histcny of psil 
ages. 

THE INTKODUCTORY SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INTBODUOTOBT SCHOOL ATLAS, oomTOiiing 
Eighteen Maps, printed in oolom; ^th a o<mion8 IndAS. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F JEt.G.S. 

Prioe, bound in doth, Imporial 8T0.9 6s. 

fTHB Introduetory School Atlas is a s^eotlon firom the Mq^ oontained 
X in the OomprehensiTe Rchool Atlas, made with a view to less 
advanced classes, and in reference to modem C^eographj on^. Its psloe 
is proportionately rednoed, and the volume may, it Is bdievea, be 
advantageously cofnpared with any other woiks of Ihe kind. 
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THE STUDENT'S ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' STUDENT'S ATLAS, oompirising Eighteen Maps, 
printed in colon. 

Pricei boimd in dotb, Imperial Ho., Ss. 6d. 

rrHE Btiidint*ii Atlu consistg of the same number of Hapg*a8 fhe 
J. Introdactoiy School Atias. It chiefly differs from that worlc in the 
abflenoe of an Index, and in the adoption of a qnarto instead of an octavo 
■ize in the binding. The reduction of price which is thereby effected, 
enables Masters of Schools to select one of the works, which may seem 
best oaloulated to meet the special requirements of their own eaaos. 



THE YOMG SCHOLAR'S ATLAS. 

PHILIPS* TOUNG SOHOLAB'S ATLAS, comprising Miaps of 
the World fin HendsphereB,) of Ihe Oontinental Diyisions of 
the Globe (Ewope, &c.,) with England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Prance, and Palestine. Twelve Maps, printed in colors. 

Price, boimd in cloth, Imperial 4to.^ 2s. 6d. 

THE ATLAS FOE BEGINNERS. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS FOR BEGINl^ERS comprises Twenty-four 
Haps (crown quarto in size,) constructed and engraved 
expres^y for this work by John Bartholomew, F.B.G.S., 
and carefully printed in colors. 

Price, bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 

rPHE Atlas for Beginners possesses several features which lay claim to 
X special notice. It is more complete, and at the same time more 
compact hi form, than any work of corresponding price. It includes 
(besides the ordinary general Maps, exhibiting the Continental Divisions 
of the Globe) special Maps of the different countries of Europe, of India 
and China. Palestine, the Australian Colonies, the United States, and 
Canada. These Maps, while containing all that is really necessary to the 
pniposes of the beginner, are not over-crowded with names (the common, 
udeed all but uniform, fault of works of this class,) and are hence clear 
and intelUgihle in an unusual degree. 

Another distinctive feature of this work is, that, while capable of use as 
a companion to the study of any good elementwnr school-book of geo- 
graphy, it is especially adapted as a companion to Hughes's " Elementary 
Class Book of Modem Geography,** published by Philip and Son, price 
Is. 6d. Every name contained in the pages of that work will be found in 
the Mope of the AiUu for Beginners, This will be at once reoo^^od by 
all teachers who are familiar with the use of the volume referred to, as a 
feature of the highest value, and it will be (the publishers confidently 
believe) uniformly accepted as evidence, that no place of any essential 
importance to the learner is omitted from the Maps of whicn the Atlaa 
iteei/ consists. 
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TBE FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' FIBST SCHOOL ATLAS, price 6d. plain, or with 
the Maps colored, Is. : contains 10 M%ps, selected from the 
Beginner's Atlas. These consist of me World (in Hemi- 
spheres,) #ie Continental Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &o.,} 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Palestine. Size— Crown Hot, 
with illustrated coyer. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, price 8d. plain, or 
with the Maps colored. Is. 2d. : consists of 10 Maps, the same 
that are contained in the last-mentiened work. Its distinctiTe 
Title is adopted with a view to its use in the popular Schools, 
established for the purposes of stribtly elementary education. 
Size — Crown 4to., bound in doth. 

THE INITIATOEY ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INITIATOBY ATLAS FOB YOUNG LEABNEBS, 
containing Twelye Maps, constmcted from the best Aathorities, 
and clearly and accurately engraved. 

Imperial 16mo., illustrated coveri plain Maps, price 8d.; or with 
the Maps colored, 6d. 

THE MINIATUEE ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' MINIATUBB ATLAS FOB THE YOUNG: a 

suitable Gift Book for all Seasons. Twelve Maps, beantifoUy 
printed in colors, and handsomely bound in cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

Imperial 16mo., price Is. 6d. 

THE SHILLING ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SHILLING ATLAS OF MODEBN GEOGBAPHY 

contains Maps of the World (Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres,) Enrope, Asia, Africa, America, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Imperial 4to.| iUnBtnfted oo?eri price is. 
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IHB TRAININfl-SCHOOL ATLAS. 

By W. HngheB, F.B.G.S. 

Hew Idition, medium foUo, bound in doth, price 158. (ML 

Tbe Maps beautifully printed in colors. 

mHE Tndning-Sohool Aflu ia a work altogetha diitinet in character 
J. from any of the works previondy desozibecL It eoMdate of a seriea 
of If aps (aixteen in number) deatfimed to illnstrate. on a scale of large 
rise, and m a strictly clear and methodical manner, the leading Ibatarea 
In Physical Oeography.^lst of the World at large: 2ndl7 of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe (Enrope, *o.) : Srdly of the British Islands; and 
lastly, of the Holy Land. The political divisions of the earth at the 
present time is embodied upon the information thns afforded, bat in 
■oeh a manner as not to interfere with its dear and distinct espodtion. 

The Phydcd Maps contained in tbe Training-Scbool Atlas distinguish 
dearly the varioasmoantain*ranges,witb tbolr olevatlons; the table-lands, 

£lains, vdleys, steppes, and marsbes ; tbe lengtb of rivers, and tho extent 
> which they are navigable; tbe elevation of tbe laltos, fte., above the 
Ma ; while sections are added to show the prindpd compazativa devations 
and depresdons of the land. 

The dm of the Trdning-Sehool Atlas is each as to commend it to the 
speeid notice of geographical students, belonging to the institutions to 
which its title refers, together with Pupil Teachers and the higher dasses 
of learners in general. It has been in the highest degree gratifying, alike 
to the author and tbe publishers, to observe tbe marked approval whidi 
the work has experienced in each of these directions (and especially in 
the case of that first> adverted to.) The present edition— to which 
separate Maps of Scotland and Ireland (correspondent in scale and 
design to that of England and Wdes) are for the first time added— will 
be found, it is confidently believed, even more worthy of patronage than 
its predecessors. Size of Maps— 22 inches by 17 inches. 

THE HISTOEIC GEOGEAPHICAL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' HISTORIC GEOGRAPHIC ATLAS of the Middle 
and Modem Ages: a Series of Maps and Plans, chrono- 
logically arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German 
and Asiatic Nations, and the Rise and Fall of all the States, 
Kingdoms, and Empires founded by them in Enrope, Western 
Ada, Northern Africa, and America, from the Fdl of the 
Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With 
Spedal Maps illnstratiye of English History. 
Folio, handsomely bound in doth, 25s. 

CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
SCRIPTUEAL ATLAS 

PHILIPS' CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL 
ATLAS, illustrating the Ancient Clasdcs, Historians, and 
Poets ; a Series of forty-nine Maps, engraved in the best style 
and forming a complete vade mecum for the Classical Student, 
and an interesting book of reference to the lover of General 
Literature. Complete in one large volume. 
Imperial foUo, hal£-\)o\md Turkey morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
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ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

PHILIPS' SCHOOL ATLAS OP PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams in lUastration of 
the Features, Climates, Taiions Brodnotions, and Chief 
Natural Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hnghet, 
F.B.G.d., and designed as a Companion to Hughes's ** duM- 
book of Physioal Geography.'* 

Size— Imperial 8to., bound in elofh, lOs. 6d. 

qiHE design and scope of the Atlas of Phydeal Oeography will be best 
± nnderatood by a reference to the contents of the Tolmne. Th* 
Pnblishen beliere that it will be found oalonlated to fill an important 
place amongst the educational means and appliances of the present day, 
and to Gondace (in even higher measure than any work of its class 
hitherto placed before the public) towards the promotion of the study of 
Physical Geography in our schools. It is an admitted truth of the 
present age, that Physical Geography underlies aU Oeography : and that 
the fiftcts (ahnoBt infinitely varied) of which it is the record, instead of 
being kept back to the later stages of tuition, should bo treated as the 
basis of all Geographical knowledge— even the most elomoutaiy. It is 
by such treatment alone that Geogn^hy can be mode attractive to the 
youthftil mind— ever ready to reoeive the record of strange and varied 
phenomena, of diversified climate and produce, yet more diverse phases 
of vegetable and animal life which a description of the natural world 
embraces. To illustrate these truths, in clear and natural seqaence, 
and with the most comprehensive regard of the entire suMeet, in its 
fullest meaning, has been the otject sought in the present volume. 

LIST 07 PLATES. 

1 TbA WoTld (In Htmlipbetu,} flu^bji 18 HapotttM W^niil.lIlintratSnRtluDlittl. 
tliQ DlBtElbiiti4ii of Iiuid uifcl WatsT. I bnUcm cf T«gGta4jld Uf^ in dlllhmit 
wUh tbft Cbntoor wnA CampaiiUTe i Jtegtooi.tnd u aXT^ctodbr CoQdiUoDfl 
E£l«r ot th€ L&nA of CUoute 



mnitntliiff fht Chief Natural I^lTlskiu Qu^afdioiit tbe Gkibe, with tJ:i4 t^tU 

of UkB IdnoT with tlie Oectn CnxreiiU. Of ColtlTHUaii cf th% t>rkQclpAl ffocd 

8 'Hia ae^oglwl Stmctuid of Ui» EutH: T\At^%^ 

B^oat^kiglo Amis Bona 11 I>lEigTAfaiJ>llnitjatli]ff Uie Peipendicidftr 

4 ThHnvtlcal SiHiUDZioftlieiE^iih^iCritll OrowUi of Flaitt^ In Ute Toirldp and 

fllifitirlzi^11i« Tulcnii BInia of wtaldi ii Tmipcziite, and IMj^d jStmen 

UooiofKKwd, md Uu principal PUnti It Zo«iiloKfcA)lIap«ihi>Hin£tbi9O0D]^ph.|. 

luid ATiimai. of t^ VH^Buay and Biib- eal Ditlif ona aad DMsibuUcnit of tha 

petlnaniFerigdi Frlndpel UiinniilBmiu Auimali utcf 

$ lisp iilofltT&tiijjrtlie Phfimsmeina, of Tot- Iho Eonb 

ctoH A,cilfm0ii& ihowtoe tbc ftb-ictf oti ].f ]3jflf{fiimt Ulu&tm^g tli« f erpendlmilfli 

itt the tnbartor ef Vb» Ekrth ujfida U^ jMitribtilloct of Animjiii In %h» ToFdil, 

Kxiaraal Surfnce mnd lemwrtiB, and ^Mgld Znnei 

5 Map of the srountitlii ClUiJiiS ijid Hlnr 17 2oo1j^ii«XMap,iJwinnff tbe Qwipnjlbi- 

S^itemaof Europe, vlUiSftctknuofthjo «ai DiT^cm and DlctilbuLlan gif tba 

Land Frill □IpRlBirdii and B^tiWi oirejrUia 

7 Ifxpt of Uia NfmntsLin (Jbolni ivnd BtrnT lilqrtb 

Syiteout of Asaa, witb BectLaiw 13 SStap, fihowiDg Ui« E^ftrb^^tion nf MfiU 

8 Tbei Honst^Ju CliaLns and IU7«r Sjnfttamt ofar ttio aloSe, ju;cf>rdlnfr to DUI^imcel 

of 14'Diiit Ajnericft, &(!, af &ftc« : wltii tha Cvmpsi^tlTB POpn- 

9 Tii€MoiiiitfljnC!iiiuniBnd^nirS7itaniB lAtlon of Tarioua CmmirLtt^ md Uui 

of &OTith Am^cil, &a~ IXtMoo of MfinhlJid UcWUbJI tc 

10 Mrt of tie TV^orld, Ulnitrattnjf tho EoURloiia EaMef 

CUmKleA uf dUTiirdat Re^anji, and 2S HAp,ttbow[BethoIiidiittH4lPiv>d»cyoni 

bhowlag tbci PrLnchpAl BTdFaeFapMa ofTuiouiCktunLrlDB ; with Hit [^TiKcli^al 

liaidni of filtliAF Oonttncnt, vim Jk- Tnd« Bout«i bfiL^esu tbo di^eronl 

tlienn nl Hum BoE^ona of tba Olatoo 

11 Go-UdAl Uiiai; asd PIitzllKitiOH ol 90 l?bj«ical Uap of tb« RcUi^ Idtadi 
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SERIES OF outline' MAPS aJtD BLAM 
PfiOJECTIONS. 

rPHB UM of Otiiline Haps has always been reoognised as a valaaUe 
JL acHanotintbebasinegsofEdiiflation. IVhen prepared with care— so 
as to show eUarly and IruOtfuUp the natural featureM of various eountriet, 
tlM names only buiiig omitted— they serve purposes of high importance. 
•Uke to the toachct- sdA the learner. To the latter, they afford material 
Msistance (bv tid of frvqaeot ropelitioa and exercise, combined with 
practice In Ulliog in tbe ntmos with the pen or pencil,) in fixing the 
essential tnilhs of Ooograpby in the memory: and to the fbrmer, they 
supply at oQco tlie simplest and most satisfEictoxy means of testing, l^ 
means or qaostions, the papU's progress. 

The various series of suon Maps, differing in sixe and correspondently 
In price, which are published l^ Messrs. Philip & Son, afford Masters 
and liistresses of Schools, an opportunity of such selections as may 
meet the wants of learners of every class. 

HUGHES'S OUTLINE ATUS. 

A. Series of large Maps, correspondent in number and size to the 
Haps contained in the ** Training -School AtiiAS," and 
exhibiting the Natural Features clearly and accurately 
delineated. By W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. 

Size of the Maps, 22 inches by 17 inches. Price of the Thirteen 
Maps, done up as an AUas, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; in single 
sheets, 6d. each. 

HUGHES'S ATLAS OE BLANK 
PROJECTIONS 

Uniform, in size and number, with the Maps contained in the 
" Tbaininq-School Atlas," and to the correspondent Series 
of Outline Maps. 

npHESE Projections contain only the Parallels and Meridians recLuired 
JL for the poxpose of Map Drawing, to the practice of which— indispen- 
sible as an adjunct to Geographical tuition, and never to be neglected 
when the time necessary for its pursuit is available to the leamei^they 
are in the highest degree valuable. 



LIST OF HUGHES'S OUTUMB UAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS. 

Australia and New Zealand 
The British Islands 



Eastern Hemisphese 

Western Homisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

South America 



England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Palestine 



Size, 22 inches by 17. Price, the Series of Thirteen Projections, 
done up as an Atlas, and bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; in single 
sheets, 6d. each. 
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PHEilPS' OUTLINE ATLAS. 

Corresponding in size and scale wiih the Haps in the ** Compbe- 
HENSiYE School Atlas." Size of Maps, 18 inches by 11 
inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Three Series, each containing Thirteen Maps, neatly bound Ib 
stiff cover, each 3s.; or the Maps separately, price 3d. each. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OF BLANK 
PROJECTIONS. 

Uniform, in form and size, with the Maps in the ** Oompbehbnsiyz 
School Atlas," and the correspondent Series of Outline 
Maps. Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Three Series, each containing Thirteen Projections, (the same as 
in the Outline Atlas), neatly bound in stiff cover, each Ss.,* 
or the Maps separately, 3d. each. 

LIST 07 PHILIPS' OUTLnnB KAPB AND BLASTX PS0JB0TI0N8. 

Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Europe, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France ,in Departments, Asia. Australia and New Zealand, 
Africa, North America, South America, Palestine. 

British Islands, Denmark. Bussia in Europe, Minor States of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Europe, 
India, United States, Canada, ftc., the West Indies, and Central 
America. 

Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Sweden and Norway, Turkey in Alia, 
Russia in Asia, China and Japan ; New South Wales, Victoria, Ac. ; 
Egypt, Arabia, Nubia and Abyssinia ; the World as known to the Ancients ; 
the Boman Empire, Western Half; the Roman Empire, Eastern Half; 
Greece, with the Islands of the ^giean. 

These Maps contain the Outlines of the Countries only, without the 
Natural Features. 

PHILIPS' INITIATORY OUTLINE ATLAS 
FOR YOUNG LEARNERS, 

Uniform, in form and size, with the Maps in the ** Initutobt 
Atlas." Size — 8 inches by 6 inches. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. 

Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, price 6d 

LIST OF HAPS. 

The World— Europe—Aaia— Africa— North America— South Amerii»— 
England— Sco^and— Ireland— France— Indiar-Palestine. 

:^ 
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PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS FOR 
BEGINNEBS. 

Uaifonn, in fonn and size, niih the Mm in fhe *' Atlmi wor 
Bboinkebs." Oonsinioted by John Bartholomew, F.B.G.S. 
Size — 10 inches by 8 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Two Belles, eadi containing Twelve Maps« stitched in neat eoveri 
each Is. ; or the Maps separatdji Id. each. 



PHILIPS' ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECnONS 
FOR BEGINNERS. 

Uniform, in tdze and scale, with the Maps contained in the 
** Atlas fob Bbgxnnebs," and the correspondent " OuTLnnB 
Atlas." Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Two Series, each containing Twelve Pntfections (the same as in the 
"Outline Atlas,") stitched in neat cover, each Is.; or the 
Maps separately, Id. each. 

UST or THB OUTLINB MAPS AMD BLAVX PBOJEOTZOliS 70B BBaZllHEB& 

World, in Hemispheres—Europe, Asia. Africa, North America, South 
America, England, Scotland, Ireland, Irance, Holland and Belgtum, 
Palestine. 

Prussia and Germany, Sweden. Norway and Denmark, Bussia, Austria, 
Italy, Turkey in Europe and Greece, Spain and PoriugaL India and 
China, Austialla, New South Wales and Yiotoria, United States, Canada. 

The above Mi^s contain the OutlineB of the Countries only. 



Maps, as copies to draw from, correspondent in form and scale 
with the different series of Outline Maps and Blank Projections, 
can he had from the Puhlishers. 

ALL experienced teachers will admit the advantages afforded to the 
student in Geography, by a proper system of Mapping. The 
mechanical process of copying a Map— of accurately laying down a 
eonntry, with its lines of external boundaries and internal divisions— 
conveys to the mind of the student a far better idea of the form, 
lelative size, and position of that country, than can be aoquired by any 
otiier means. 
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PHinPS' SERIES OF LAEGE SCHOOL- 
ROOM MAPS, 

WXIi the Physical Features boldly and distinotly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries oarefolly colored. Constmcted by 
William Hnghes, F.B.a.S. Size— 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 
€ inches. 

Fricei moimted an xoQen and vamishsd, 16s. 

LIST OV TEX KAPS. 



1 The World, in Hemispheres 
a The World, on Mercator's Pro- 
8 Europe ejection, Sis. 

4 Asia 

6 Africa 

8 North America 

7 Sonth America 



8 Australia and New Zealand 

9 British Islands, ais. 

10 England and Wales 

11 Scotland 

12 Ireland 
18 Palestine 
14 India, 9l8. 



riuufi Pnblishers were led to ondertake this Series from a eonvietlon of 
JL the inadequacy of any of the like Maps, already extant, to represent 
fairly the Gcographioal knowledge of the present day, and their conse- 
quent failare to supply the wants of the educational community. 

A really good Map i* a geographieal document of the Mgheet wUue. Its 
qualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Teacher 
and Learner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines 
and colors, but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the condition 
of mankind in all ages. And it is only a really good Map— one in which 
the great features of natural Geography are brought prominently into 
view— that can Justly be so regarded. The truths that are taught by the 
aid of such a Map, pointed out to the comprehension of the learner as 
embodied within it, and to be educed thence hy diligent and appreciative 
study, will remain in after-life as landmarks in the record of mental 
progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims 
to notice upon their merits alone, and they inyite the attention of 
all persons interested in Education to the particular Maps which U 
embraces. 

PHILIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL- 
ROOM MAPS. 

Size— 8 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 

Fric^ moonted on rollers and vamishedi 7b. 6d« 

LIST OF THB MAPS. 

Europe I Scotland 

England and Wales I Ireland 

Palestine | Australia 

Otker Map9qfihe Seriei in prtparatUm, 

» redactions of the large scries, constnie 
R.O.8., and are designed for use in Priya 

y are dearly and distinctly engraved, a , 

amount of information not to be had in any slnmar ssiles of Maps. 
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PHILIPS' SEMES OF LAEGE SIXPENM 
MAPS; 

Size — FoH Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inches, foil ooIorecL 
Engraved in the best style, and embracing all tiiie recent 
Geographical Discoyeries. The entire Series is mm in print, 
and any gingle Map may be had willioiit dMcnlty. E«eh 6d. 

The same Maps, printed on superfine paper and extra colored, eadi Is. 
Ditto moxmted on rollers and varnished, each 8s. 6d. 

ZJST OF THB Xtfl. 



/ 



THE WORLD. 

1 The World, on Mercatoi'i PrO' 
Jeotion 

8 Northern Hemisphere 

3 Sonthem ditto 

4 Eastern ditto 

5 Western ditto 

6 North Horizontal ditto 

7 Soath ditto 

EUROPE. 

B Europe — Oeneral Map 

9 Britiah lalei 

10 England 

11 Scotland 

12 Ireland 

13 The Channel Islands, inolading 

Isle of Man and Isle of Wight 
U Chart of the BalUc Sea 

15 France, in Departments 

16 France, in Provinces 

17 Chart of the Mediterranean 

18 Spain and Portugal 

19 Switzerland 

20 Italy 

21 Milanese States [Church 

22 Tuscany and the States of the 

23 Venetian States 

24 Naples and Sicily 

25 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 

26 Austria 

27 Germany — ^Northern Part 

28 Germany— Southern Part 

29 Prussia 

30 Belgium 

81 Holland I 

32 Denmark 

88 Sweden and Norway 

84 Bussia in Europe 

ASIA. 

36 Asia— General Map 

86 Bussian Empire 

87 Turkey in Asia 

88 Palestine 

89 Persia and Cahool 

40 Arabia, Egypt, Abyssinia and Nubia 



41 Tartary 

42 China 

43 Corea and Islands of Japan 

44 India— Northern Part 

45 India— Southern Part 

46 East India Islands 

47 Islands in the Paeifio 

48 Australia 

49 New South Walaa and Yaa Die 

man's Land 

50 New Zealand 

AFRICA. 

51 AfHca— General Map 

AMERICA. 

53 America— General Map 

53 Chart of the Atlantic 

54 Atlantic Islands 

55 North America 

66 Canada, Nova SooUa, New Bnma- 
wick, Ac. 

57 United States 

58 Central America and Mexico 

59 West Indies 

60 Islands of Bermuda, Bahama and 

61 Jamaica [Cuba 

62 St. Domingo and Virgin Isles 

63 St. Christopher's, with Nevis and 

St Lucia 

64 Antigua, with Guadeloupe, Ae. 

65 Dominico, with Martinico, Ao- 

66 Barbadoes and St. Vincent 

67 Trinidad, Grenada, Tobago, and 

CaraQoa 

68 South America 

G9 Guiana and Brazil* 

70 Peru, Chili, Bolivia, and La PlaU 



71 Chart of tho Arctic Begions, with 

all the recent Discoveries 

72 Chart of the North-west Passage 

between Asia and America 

73 Table of comparative Heights of 

Mountains 

74 Ditto Lengths of Bivera 
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PHILIPS' CABINET SERIES OF 
EDUCATIONAL MAPS, 

Edited by William Haghes, F.B.6.S. Size — Imperial Quarto. 
Bngraved from original Dramngt, made enpresBij for this 
Series, and embodying an amount of Geographical Iiiormation 
not hitherto obtainable for the purposes of Teaching. The 
Series contains Maps of Physical, General, and ClassictJ 
Geography, any of which may be had separately. 



PrietU, taeK 
1 A i Eastern and Western Heml- 

spheies— Double Map 
8 World, on Mercator's Projeetion— 

— Double Map 

4 North Polar Regions— Doable Map 
88 United Stetes^Double Map 

Price id, each, 

5 Europe — General Map 

6 The British Islands— (Politica)) 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France in Provinces 

11 France, in Departments 
la Belgium 

13 HoUand 

14 Prussia 

15 The fonner Kingdom of Poland, 

prior to its partitioQ between 
ItuBsia, Austria, and Prussia 

16 Sweden and Norway, with the 

Circuit of the Baltic Coasts 

17 Denmark, with Iceland and Faroe 

18 Russia in Europe [Islands 

19 Minor States of Germany 

20 Austrian Empire 
91 Switzeriand 

S3 Spain and Portugal 
88 ItelT 

84 Turkey in Europe and Oneot 

85 Asia—General Map 

86 Turkey hi Asia 

87 Russia in Asia, indnding Siberit 

and Tratm^no^ff^* 

88 Persia, with Afghanistan and 
80 India [Belooohistan 

80 The Empires of China and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zealand 

88 New South Wales, Yiotoria, and 
the settled poittont of South 
Australia 

88 East Indian ArehipelaflO 

84 New Zealand, and the mailer 
Island-groupi of Polyneaia 



85 Africa— General Map 

86 Egypt and Arabia Pfttrat, %ith 
Nubia and Abyssinia 

87 Nci*them and Southern AiMoa, 

including the Barbery States, 
with the Gape Colony and Natal 

88 North America 

89 United Stetes 

40 Canada, and the a4JoiniBg Pio- 

Yinces of British North America 

41 Mexico and Yucatan 

48 The West Indies, and the States 

of Central America 
48 South America 

^ncitnt Paps. 

Price 6d. each, 

44 PalesUne 

45 The World, as known to the 

Ancients 

46 The Roman Empire— Western half 

47 The Roman Empire— Eastern half 

48 Greece, with the Islands of the 

iEgnan. 



Price 6d. each, 

L Physical Map of the World (No. 1) 
showing the Natural Dirisions 
and Features of the Land and 
Water 

IL Physical Map of the Worid (No. 8) 
illustrating the Climates of 
Different Regions, with the 
Principal Hydrographlo Basins 
of either Continent 

m. Physical Map of the Worid (No. 8) 
illustrating the Distribution of 
Vegetable Life hi different 
Regions, and as affeeted by 
Conditions of Climate 

hr. Physical Map of the BAttA 
luands 

Diagram showing the oomparatlvit 
Heights of Mountains t&d 
Lengths of Btrsn 



u 



GEOBOE ranJP AND SON, 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF EDUCATlONAIi 
MAPS FOS BEGINNERS. 

Ooli0traotod by John Bartholomew, FJLG.8. Grown QomI 
oareftiDy printed in c<4or8. Eftoh Id. 



UR or TBBXAM. 



1 The World, la Hemisphere! 

a Enrope 

8 England 

4 Seotland ' 

6 Ireland 

6 9ranoe and Swltserlaad 

y WoH*^"^ and Bdgiiim 

8 PnuMda and a«Baao~ 

9 Sweden, Norway, ft 1 
10 BuBsia m Europe 
U Anatria 
U Italy 



18 Turkey in Borope, 4 Ozeefce 

14 Spain and Portogal 

15 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New Sooth Walea ft 7ielo4a 
90 Afriea 

SI North Ameiloa 
22 United Statea 
28 Canada 
MSonthJ 



HUGHES'S SERIES OF MAPS, 

niofltrating the Physioal Gkography of the Great Divisions of t 
Globe, with Palestine and the British Islands, on an enlarg 
scale. Constructed by William Hnghes, F.B.G.S. Sise 
21 inches by 17 inches. Beantifolly colored. 

On 8heet8| each Is. 
Or moimted on rollers and vamishedi each 2s. 8d. 



UST OW TBB KAPS. 



£ 



1 Physical Map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, with Isotherms of 
Mean Annual Temperatoze, Cur- 
rents, Stc, 

9 Physical Map of the Western 
Hemisphere, ditto ' 

8 Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Drainage of its 
different Seas, with Isotherms 
of Mean Summer and Winter 
Temperature, Ac. 

4 B trope, according to its Political 

Divisions 

5 Asia 

< Africa 

7 North America 



8 South America 

9 Australia and New Zealand 

10 Physical Map of the British Islax 

with Section of the Land,Co-Ti 
Lines, Soundings, ftc. 

11 England and Wales, with 

Towns classified according to 
population, and their lE^n 
distance firom London 

12 ScoUand, ditto 

13 Ireland, ditto 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, ^ 

the Sinai Peninsula, &o» 

15 The World, Stereographioally ] 

jected on the Plane or 
Horizon of London 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF PENNY AND 
TWOPENNY MAPS. 

Size — Imperial Quarto. Engrayed in iihe best style, and with all 
the recent Discoveries. 

The Set complete, with Title and Contents, bonnd in cloth, Plaii 

Maps, 5s.; Colored- Maps, 9s. 6d. 

Plain Maps, Id.; Colored Maps, 2d. each. 



LIST OF TBB HAPS. 



Pa 



1 Western Hemisphere 

2 Eastern Hemisphere 

3 World, on Mercator's Projection 

— Double Map 

4 Artie Regions— Doable Hap 

5 Europe 

6 British Isles 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France, in Departments 

11 France, in ProYiuces 
IS Belgium 

18 Holland 

14 Prussia 

15 Poland 

16 Sweden, Denmark, and Noiiray 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Germany 

20 Austria 

21 Switzerland 

22 Spai^ and Portugal 

23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 

25 Asia 

26 Turkey in Asia 



27 Russia In Asia 

28 Persia and Cabool 

29 Hindostau 

80 China 

81 F^t IndU Isles A Australasia 

82 New South Wales 

88 Tasmania, or Van Diaman*a 

84 New Zealand [Land 

85 Africa 

86 Egypt and Aimbia Patr»a 

87 America 

88 North Amerioa 
88 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Central Amwica 

42 West Indies 
48 South America 

44 Palestine 

45 Orbis Veteribos Notns 

46 Orbis Romani, pars Oooidentslls 

47 Orbis Romani, pars Orientalis 

48 Graoia Antiqua 

49 Table 6t the comparative Height! 

of Mountains 
60 Ditto Lengths of Rivers 



BOAEDMAN'S fflSTOMCAL GEOGRAPHY, 

For the use of Pupil Teaohers, 8tadenti in Trafaiing OoUeges, and 
Teachers and Schools generally. By A* Boardman, O.M. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Foolscap 8to., bound in cloth. Is. 6d. 

PHILIPS' ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHIES. 

Imperial 16mo., neat cover, with Map, price 2d. each. 

AUOABT I8B UJ 8D ; 

EUROPE-ENGLAND AND WALES--800TLAND AND IRELAND. 



16 O. PHILIP AM) SON, LONDON AND LIVEBPOOL. 

GEOGMPHICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 

By W. Hughes, F.B.G.S., Author of a " Mannal of Geography." 



MODEM GEOGEAPHY. 

OLASS-BOOE OF MODEBN GEOaBAPHT, mth Exammation 
Qoestions. 

16mo., pp. 862, doth, boards, price 8s. 6d. 

FiB Bonght in thii Tolunw to make a knowledge of the chief natural 
features and prodnctlona of the globe the bads of what is commonly 
nnderstood by Geography. In the absence of snch a foondation for the 
popular fitcts of geoffraphy-HSUch as the diyisions of countries, the posi- 
tlmis of towns, ftc.— the snqect is too often (and not unnaturally) regiuded 
as a dry study— unattraotivo to teacher and learner alike. Thisfireqnently- 
ezpresaed reproach is, in the belief of the parent writer, altogeuer un- 
wairanted by the real conditions of the catfs, and he has soumt in the 
** Olass-book of Modem Oeonaphy" to show how geographical nets may 
be allied with Information of a character so varied, and at the same time; 
instructiye, as to attract the attention of the intelliflent learner, of either 
sex. The natural features, productions, and climate, of each oountiy, as 
it is successively described, supply the foundation upon which it ia 
sought to rear the superstructure of geographical knowledge. The 
inquiring and reasoning facilities of the leamex^— not the memory only- 
are cultivated. 

The Examination Questions, appended to each section, are drawn from 
the results of much experience in tuition on the part of the writer, and 
will, it is believed, be found to add considerably to the value of the work 
as a CUuS'boole for popular School im«. 

ELEMENTAKY 6E0GMPHY. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
16mo., pp. 138, cloth, boards, price Is. 6d. 

THIS volume is abridged from the larger Class-Book described above, 
and is designed for the use of young or less advanced pupils. The 
Examination Questions are omitted. But the Elementary Class-book 
contains all the essential facts of Modem Geography, and may be confi- 
dently recommended for use in popular tuition. 



PHYSICAL 6E0GMPHY. 

CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; with nnmaous 
Diagrams. 

16mo., pp. 244, cloth, boards, price 2s. 6d. 



methodical arrangement, the principal facts respecting the natiutd 
features, productions, and phenomena of the Earth. To accomplish this 
has been the aim of the wnioi in \;h,e -^toVaone now referred to. 



